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PEACE  OPERATIONS 


WEDNESDAY,  MAY  3,  1995 

U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  AirLand  Forces, 

Committee  on  Armed  Services, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  2:35  p.m.,  in  room 
SR-222,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  John  Warner 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Committee  members  present:  Senators  Warner,  Levin,  and 
Nunn. 

Committee  staff  members  present:  Richard  L.  Reynard,  staff  di- 
rector; Donald  A.  Deline,  general  counsel;  and  Christine' K.  Cimko, 
press  secretary. 

Professional  staff  members  present:  Romie  L.  Brownlee,  Jona- 
than L.  Etherton,  John  H.  Miller,  and  Thomas  G.  Moore. 

Minority  staff  members  present:  Arnold  L.  Punaro,  minority  staff 
director;  Richard  C.  DeBobes,  counsel;  and  John  W.  Douglass,  pro- 
fessional staff  member. 

Staff  assistants  present:  Pamela  L.  Farrell,  Shelley  G.  Lauffer, 
and  Jason  Rossbach. 

Committee  members'  assistants  present:  Grayson  F.  Winterling 
and  Judith  A.  Ansley,  assistants  to  Senator  Warner;  Pamela  G.D. 
Sellars  and  Richard  F.  Schwab,  assistants  to  Senator  Coats;  Patri- 
cia L.  Stolnacker,  assistant  to  Senator  Santorum;  Andrew  W.  John- 
son, assistant  to  Senator  Exon;  David  A.  Lewis,  assistant  to  Sen- 
ator Levin;  Patricia  J.  Buckhelt,  assistant  to  Senator  Glenn;  and 
John  F.  Lilley,  assistant  to  Senator  Lieberman. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  JOHN  WARNER, 
CHAIRMAN 

Senator  Warner.  The  subcommittee  will  now  come  to  order. 
First,  the  ranking  member  and  I  regret  last  week's  cancellation  of 
the  scheduled  hearing,  but  those  of  us  who  were  able  to  attend — 
and  I  did  attend — the  funeral  of  Senator  Stennis  were  privileged  to 
do  so  on  behalf  of  our  country  and  on  behalf  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  He  was,  without  question,  a  figure  that  will  be  long 
revered  and  respected  by  this  institution,  and,  indeed,  the  country. 
It  brought  back  for  me  the  best  of  memories.  If  I  could  just  charac- 
terize that  day  in  the  light  of  the  John  Stennis  that  I  had  known 
and  admired  so  much,  he  was  a  man  who  was  very  strong-willed, 
very  knowledgeable,  very  decisive,  but  very  simple  in  his  tastes. 
The  funeral  took  place  in  an  open  field,  in  a  simple  family  grave- 
yard, with  a  very  short  service  by  an  Episcopal  minister,  and  com- 
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ments  by  his  son.  Twenty-some  Senators  attended,  a  number  of 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  it  was  done,  I  think, 
exactly  the  way  he  would  have  wanted  it. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  all  the  things  he  did  for  me  when  I  first 
joined  this  committee,  and,  indeed,  before  that  when  I  was  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  and  came  over  and  testified  for  him  many 
times.  So  he  holds  forth  an  example  for  all  of  us  to  try  and  emu- 
late. Along  with  my  good  friend  here,  we  both  respect  those  early 
days  when  we  joined  here  many  years  ago  with  him. 

Today,  we  have  this  very  important  hearing.  It  is  following  yes- 
terdays hearing,  where  we  had  the  new  Chief  of  the  Staff  of  the 
U.S.  Army,  General  Reimer,  and  the  new  Commandant  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps,  General  Krulak. 

During  the  course  of  our  hearings,  we  talked  about  peacekeeping 
missions  and  how  they  are  becoming  a  larger  and  larger  role  for 
the  U.S.  military,  and,  indeed,  for  other  militaries. 

Therefore,  we  have  to  begin  to  have  a  better  understanding  of 
what  is  involved,  the  training  required,  and  the  foundation  has  to 
be  laid  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  other  officials  of 
authority  to  provide  a  measure  of  understanding  for  the  American 
public,  before  those  troops  are  sent  on  such  missions. 

I  mean  in  my  earlier  life,  there  was  great  clarity,  certainly,  no 
doubt  in  World  War  II,  in  what  we  were  doing.  Less  so  in  Korea, 
and  then,  of  course,  in  Vietnam,  the  answers  nave  to  be  defined. 

But  certainly  in  World  War  II,  there  was  the  total  commitment 
of  this  Nation.  In  subsequent  operations,  I  am  not  so  sure  that 
Presidents — this  one,  and,  indeed,  the  predecessors — have  made 
the  strong  case  to  the  extent  the  public  needs  to  be  educated. 

How  well  I  remember  the  Gulf  operation.  We  had  in  place  a  half 
million  U.S.  troops,  together  with  a  coalition  of  forces,  yet  the  Sen- 
ate felt  it  necessary,  and,  indeed,  it  was,  to  debate  for  some  3  days 
the  issue  of  whether  or  not  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
should  go  on  record  as  authorizing  the  President  to  utilize  force  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  missions  of  the  allied  forces  in  the  Gulf.  It 
was  in  the  very  hour  of  vote  at  which  that  was  decided. 

Subsequent  operations,  particularly  that  in  Somalia,  we  saw  the 
American  public  turn  very  clearly  against  it  once  there  were  cas- 
ualties involved. 

That  was  followed  by  a  Congress  that  became  quite  hostile,  and 
challenged  in  many  respects  the  right  of  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  in  his  constitutional  role,  to  make  the  determination  as 
to  when  the  troops  should  be  withdrawn. 

Again,  that  was  a  heated  battle  here  in  the  Senate,  and  a  very 
narrow  margin  of  votes.  So  our  challenge  is  great  in  trying  to  get 
a  much  clearer  understanding  of  these  types  of  operations. 

The  record  in  the  United  Nations  over  the  years  has  been  quite 
p;ood  in  terms  of  the  more  conventional  peacekeeping  operation,  but 
if  that  transitions — and  it  can  in  a  flash — from  just  peacekeeping 
to  peacemaking,  requiring  the  use  of  force,  then  we  have  to  pull 
back  to  educate  the  public  in  order  to  carry  forward  and  finish  that 
mission. 

We  have  two  distinguished  panels  today.  Secretary  Warner,  we 
thank  you  for  breaking  off  a  vacation  to  come  back.  General  Clark, 
we  welcome  you  again.  I  am  sure  by  now  you  have  become  an  ex- 


pert.  General  Zinni,  you  have  a  very  fine  record  of  having  per- 
formed a  mission  here,  the  extraction  of  the  last  U.N.  forces  from 
Somalia,  So  your  firsthand  views  of  that  operation  will  be  very  ben- 
eficial. 

Then  we  will  have  a  second  panel,  and  I  will  announce  that  then. 
I  defer  now  to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  ranking  minority 
member.  Senator  Levin. 

Senator  Levin.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  holding  these 
hearings,  and  for  the  care,  and  the  thoughtfulness,  and  the  thor- 
oughness with  which  you  proceeded  to  an  issue  as  complicated  and 
as  important,  and  really  new,  still,  as  this  one  is. 

The  multinational  peace  enforcement  area  is  one  that  is  being 
created  kind  of  in  front  of  our  eyes. 

I  believe  we  must  proceed,  or  else  we  will  be  leaving  ourselves 
two  options  which  sometimes  are  unacceptable,  which  is  to  act  uni- 
laterally, or  to  do  nothing.  Or  we  can  create  a  third  option,  which 
is  to  act  in  a  multinational  way,  which  may  be  the  best  way  of  ap- 
proaching it.  But  we  cannot  just  proceed  down  this  third  option 
road  without  the  greatest  of  care,  the  greatest  of  understanding, 
and  the  greatest  of  preparation. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  exploration  of  this  issue  at  this 
hearing,  and,  again,  the  approach  that  you  bring  to  it,  which  is  typ- 
ical of  you,  which  is  to  be  thorough  and  objective  about  an  issue. 
We  are  all  in  your  debt  for  that. 

I  want  to  join  the  chairman,  also,  in  his  words  about  John  Sten- 
nis.  I  also  was  privileged  to  attend  that  funeral,  which  inconven- 
ienced some  witnesses,  but  which  was  very  important  to  us  person- 
ally, and  as  an  institution,  because  John  Stennis  was  a  major  part 
of  this  institution.  He  had  a  big  impact  on  my  life  when  I  first  got 
here,  as  the  kind  of  Senator  which  I  think  should  be  emulated,  one 
who  is  inherently  decent,  fair,  and  democratic,  with  a  small  "D." 
He  always  made  time  to  hear  other  points  of  view,  and  was  always 
determined  that  every  point  of  view  would  be  heard,  and  tried 
never  to  cut  off  any  point  of  view.  He  was  just  a  very  kind  and  a 
very  wonderful  man.  So  he  was  an  important  part  of  my  life,  as  he 
was  of  the  chairman's,  and  it  was  important  that  we  went  to  that 
funeral. 

The  one  thing  that  the  chairman  mentioned  was  the  funeral 
service  at  the  field,  instead  of  in  a  church  or  in  a  funeral  home. 
I  was  also  struck  by  John  Stennis's  home;  although,  we  did  not 
have  a  chance,  or  at  least  I  did  not,  to  actually  go  into  it.  I  was 
struck  by  the  simplicity  of  his  home,  right  there  on  the  main  road, 
going  through  that  small  town,  just  right  there  on  the  side  of  the 
road,  a  very  unpretentious  home  in  a  small  town.  The  whole  event 
was  very  moving,  indeed. 

So  I  just  want  to  join  the  chairman  in,  again,  thanking  our  wit- 
nesses for  their  understanding,  and  apologize  for  the  inconven- 
iences that  they  may  have  endured  as  a  result  of  our  doing  some- 
thing which  was  important  to  us. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Warner.  Thank  you.  Senator  Levin. 

Indeed,  we  have  been  together  these  17  years.  It  has  been  a 
team.  We  sort  of  just  quietly  shift  positions  from  chairman  to  rank- 


ing  member.  I  think  the  position  may  remain  a  little  longer  this 
time.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Levin.  Sometimes  not  so  quietly. 

Senator  Warner.  But  we  have  been  a  team,  and  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  all  the  participation  you  do.  I  know  there  is  no 
one  that  studies  an  issue  with  greater  depth  and  intensity  than 
Senator  Levin.  It  has  been  a  marvelous  experience  for  us  to  learn. 

Senator  Nunn  was  there  at  that  funeral.  Senator  Lott  was  also 
there.  I  mention  that  only  for  the  leadership.  Senator  Thurmond 
had  planned  to  attend,  but  a  case  of  the  very  severe  flu  that  he  had 
contracted  just  prevented  his  attendance. 

Thank  you,  I  say  to  our  panel  of  witnesses,  and  those  assembled. 
If  you  will  now  proceed.  Secretary  Warner,  we  will  put  your  entire 
statement  and  that  of  the  other  members  of  the  panel  into  the 
record.  Knowing  how  well  you  have  prepared  that,  and  your  depth 
of  knowledge,  you  can  articulate  it  extemporaneously,  I  am  quite 
sure. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  EDWARD  L.  WARNER,  III,  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  FOR  STRATEGY  AND  REQUIRE- 
MENTS 

Mr.  Warner.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Warner,  Senator 
Levin. 

It  is  always  a  privilege  to  appear  before  you  two  gentlemen  and 
your  colleagues  to  discuss  various  issues  of  defense  policy.  The 
issue  we  have  today  is  one  of  the  most  controversial  we  face  these 
days:  the  issues  of  peacekeeping.  But  we  very  much  look  forward — 
General  Clark,  General  Zinni,  and  I — to  a  dialogue  with  you  on 
these  matters. 

As  the  Senator  said,  I  have  a  more  complete  statement  for  the 
record.  Let  me  make  some  opening  comments  then  turn  it  over  to 
General  Clark,  and  then  we  will  be  available  for  your  discussion. 
General  Zinni  does  not  have  an  opening  statement,  but  he  would 
be  more  than  happy  to  assist  us  by  providing  firsthand  perspective 
on  the  conduct  of  peace  operations  in  this  difficult  era. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  peace  operations,  of  course,  are  no 
substitute  for  the  ability  of  U.S.  military  forces  acting  unilaterally, 
or  more  frequently,  in  concert  with  others,  to  directly  defend  Amer- 
ican interests  throughout  the  world. 

The  United  States  still  faces  a  multitude  of  threats  in  the  post- 
Cold  War  era,  for  which  we  must  retain  the  classic  military  options 
to  manage  crises,  to  deter  conflict,  or  to  defeat  adversaries,  should 
that  be  necessary. 

Peace  operations,  of  course,  are  not  a  substitute  for  our  alliances 
either.  The  United  States  continues  to  maintain  and  strengthen  al- 
liances around  the  world,  such  as  our  NATO  alliance,  and  they  re- 
main the  bedrock  of  our  national  security  thinking  and  planning  in 
this  post-Cold  War  era. 

Having  said  that,  I,  nevertheless,  agree  with  many  of  the  open- 
ing remarks  made  by  the  chairman:  peace  operations  do  provide  a 
veiy  important  instrument  for  the  international  community  to  deal 
with  and  reduce  instabilities  in  this  turbulent  world. 

As  it  has  in  the  past,  our  Nation  will  continue  to  participate  in 
multilateral  peace  operations,  when  they  serve  the  Nation's  inter- 


est,  as  a  cost-effective  tool  for  preserving  peace  or  limiting  conflict 
in  key  regions. 

Selective  American  involvement  in  multilateral  peace  operations 
lowers  both  the  human  and  financial  costs  to  the  United  States  by 
spreading  the  burden  for  maintaining  international  peace  and  secu- 
rity among  a  large  number  of  states  that  can  and  should  contrib- 
ute. 

My  prepared  statement  has  some  summary  remarks  on  several 
recent  peace  operations  in  which  the  United  States  has  been  in- 
volved. I  do  not  intend  to  recount  them  here.  Let  me  focus  instead 
in  this  presentation  on  some  of  the  lessons  that  we  have  learned 
from  our  recent  experience  in  this  critical  area,  and  how  we  have 
been  applying  those  lessons  in  even  more  recent  experience. 

First,  we  have  come  to  believe  that  the  United  Nations  is  not  the 
best  organization  to  direct  the  conduct  of  large-scale  Chapter  VII 
peace  enforcement  operations  that  may  involve  substantial  risk  of 
combat.  We  believe  such  operations  are  best  carried  out  by  coali- 
tions or  capable  regional  organizations.  Nevertheless,  we  have 
some  ongoing  Chapter  VII  operations,  like  the  operations  in  Bosnia 
and  Croatia,  and  we  most  certainly  believe  that  those  operations 
ought  to  be  sustained.  But  we  believe,  as  we  look  toward  the  fu- 
ture, that  the  United  Nations  should  not  take  on  additional  Chap- 
ter VII  peace  enforcement  operations  on  its  own,  without  having 
the  assistance  of  a  well  organized  coalition. 

Senator  Warner.  Could  I  interrupt  just  to  get  the  definitions 
clear.  We  have  used  "peacemaking"  and  "peacekeeping,"  and  you 
are  introducing  "peace  enforcement."  Does  that  fall  in  one  of  the 
other  categories? 

Mr.  Warner.  It  probably  falls  into  the  category,  Senator,  that 
you  are  referring  to  as  peacemaking.  In  the  U.N.  s  lexicon  today, 
there  is  the  broad  category  called  peace  operations,  with  two  major 
subcategories.  One  of  them  is  traditional  peacekeeping,  authorized 
under  a  Chapter  VI  operation.  This  is  an  operation  that  is 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  the  multi-operation  of  the 

Mr.  Warner.  It  is  an  operation  with  multinational  participation. 
If  it  is  a  U.N.  operation,  it  is  one  that  is  mandated  and  assessed 
by  the  United  Nations  and  authorized  under  Chapter  VI  of  the 
U.N.  Charter. 

A  Chapter  VI  operation  is  generally  put  into  place  as  a  conflict, 
either  an  international  or  internal  conflict,  is  coming  to  its  close. 

The  purpose  of  Chapter  VI  operations  is  to  assist  in  the  process 
of  bringing  an  end  to  hostilities.  This  usually  includes  monitoring 
a  cease-fire  or  an  initial  peace  settlement,  sometimes  supervising 
elections,  participating  in  the  process  of  separating  the  parties,  and 
often  disarming  the  parties  voluntarily  as  they  go  about  the  rec- 
onciliation process.  This  is  traditional  peacekeeping  of  one  variety. 

Another  traditional  peacekeeping  operation  is  to  interpose  a  force 
that  monitors  an  international  boundary  or  separation  between  for- 
merly warring  communities.  In  this  case,  you  may  not  bring  an  end 
to  the  hostility,  but  you  insert  an  interposition  force,  and,  there- 
fore, help  provide  a  buffer  against  a  recurrence  of  conflict.  We  have 
had  several  such  operations  in  the  Middle  East.  We  also  have  an 
operation  of  this  nature  in  Cypress. 

Senator  Levin.  That  is  also  Chapter  VI. 


Mr.  Warner.  That  is  also  a  Chapter  VI  operation.  Chapter  VI 
means  that  the  forces  are  generally  infantry-type  forces.  On  the 
scale  of  armaments,  they  wnl  have  infantry-type  armaments,  and 
quite  restrictive  rules  of  engagement.  Chapter  VII 

Senator  Levin.  Can  I  interrupt  just  to  clarify  one  thing? 

Senator  Warner.  Sure. 

Senator  Levin.  Usually,  Chapter  VI  is  where  it  is  expected  that 
the  only  force  that  would  be  needed  would  be  in  self-defense,  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  Warner.  In  a  peacekeeping  operation,  that  is  really  all 

Senator  Levin.  In  a  Chapter  VI  operation. 

Mr.  Warner.  In  a  Chapter  VI  operation. 

Senator  Levin.  All  right. 

Mr.  Warner.  In  a  peace  operation  of  the  Chapter  VII  variety, 
one  is  often  inserting  the  international  peacekeeping  force  into  the 
midst  of  an  ongoing  conflict. 

In  that  situation,  those  forces  require  heavier  military  capability 
in  order  to  protect  themselves,  and  in  most  cases  in  recent  times, 
to  assist  in  providing  humanitarian  aid  and  in  protecting  innocent 
civilians  in  the  midst  of  that  conflict. 

Somalia  was  a  Chapter  VII  operation  of  this  nature.  The  oper- 
ations in  both  Bosnia  and  Croatia  are  Chapter  VII  operations  today 
and,  as  I  said  earlier,  the  forces  are  usually  somewhat  more  heav- 
ily equipped. 

They  will  have,  in  most  cases,  somewhat  more  permissive  rules 
of  engagement  as  required  by  their  mission.  I  think  it  is  still  im- 
portant for  the  force  to  sustain  as  much  neutrality  as  possible,  so 
that  they  are  providing  assistance  rather  than  trying  to  win  the 
war.  But  the  force  must  have  the  military  capability  to  protect 
themselves  in  a  dangerous  environment,  and  to  protect  the  inter- 
national humanitarian  relief  efforts  that  are  underway  with  their 
assistance. 

There  is  still  a  strong  need  to  get  the  consent  of  the  parties,  be- 
cause you  are  not  going  into  impose  a  settlement  and  end  the  war 
on  terms  favorable  to  one  side  or  another. 

Chapter  VII  also  provides  the  option  of  putting  together  a  coali- 
tion to  resist  international  aggression  although  that  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent type  of  operation.  It  is  the  kind  of  Chapter  VII  operation 
that  was  undertaken  in  Korea  in  1950  and  in  the  Gulf  in  1991. 

Senator  Warner.  Now,  in  Somalia,  when  the  decision  was  made 
to  transition  from  UNOSOM  II  into  the  next  phase,  and  then  more 
specifically,  when  the  decision  was  made  to  seize  Aideed,  we  really 
then  took  sides  and  ceased  to  be  a  Chapter  VII  operation,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  Warner.  It  remained  a  Chapter  VII  operation,  Senator. 
Under  UNOSOM,  the  problem  was  that  the  operation  moved  in  a 
direction  toward  partiality,  if  you  will,  or  at  least  certainly  moved 
against  one  faction  within  that  ongoing  civil  war. 

This  is  illustrative  of  the  difficulties  these  operations  run  into. 
One  of  the  warring  parties  in  the  ongoing  conflict  decides  to  make 
war  on  the  peacekeepers.  In  such  cases,  clearly  the  peacekeepers 
have  to  defend  themselves.  The  hard  call  is  having  defended  them- 
selves, should  they  go  on  the  offensive  and  prosecute  sustained  at- 
tacks against  one  or  more  parties  to  the  conflict. 


Senator  Levin.  Which  they  are  authorized  to  do  under  Chapter 
VII. 

Mr.  Warner.  They  have  such  authorization,  but  it  remains  a  key 
issue  of  strategy  and  judgment  in  carrying  out  the  operation. 

Senator  Levin.  Of  course.  But  a  question,  in  terms  of  Chapter 
VII's  reach,  that  is  within  the  ambit  of  Chapter  VII. 

Mr.  Warner.  It  is  most  certainly  within  the  scope  of  a  Chapter 
VII  operation. 

Senator  Levin.  One  other  thing,  you  used  the  word  peacekeepers 
relative  to  Chapter  VII,  and  I  would 

Mr.  Warner.  Peace  enforcers. 

Senator  Levin.  You  really  meant  peace  enforcers,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Warner.  It  has  gotten  so  most  people  use  the  term  "peace- 
keepers" in  both  cases.  Technically,  Chapter  VI  is  peacekeeping, 
and  in  Chapter  VII  peace  enforcement,  one  would  call  them  peace 
enforcers.  However,  as  we  talk  of  the  troops  that  are  deployed  in 
Bosnia  and  Croatia  today,  we  will  talk  of  the  peacekeeping  force 
and  the  "peacekeepers",  even  though  in  truth,  they  are  carrying  out 
a  Chapter  VII  peace  enforcement  operation. 

Senator  Warner.  All  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  we  can  lose 
public  support,  because  it  becomes  very  confusing.  The  lines  are 
not  clear,  and  they  tend  to  deal  in  good  guys  and  bad  guys,  and 
that  is  where  we  get  into  trouble. 

That  is  where  I  think  the  Congress  has  to  work  in  future  oper- 
ations to  try  and  remove  those  misunderstandings  and  so  forth.  We 
saw  that  in  Somalia,  we  saw  it  in  Haiti,  we  saw  it  in  other  oper- 
ations. 

Mr.  Warner.  Yes,  Senator.  I  will  have  more  to  say  about  Haiti 
later  on.  Another  central  lesson  of  our  recent  experience  is  to  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  planning  an  integrated  political,  military, 
and  economic  strategy  for  any  peace  operation.  Peace  operations  al- 
most always  involve  more  than  just  the  type  of  military  activities 
that  I  have  just  described.  Any  strategy  for  achieving  the  inter- 
national community's  objectives  in  such  situations  must  integrate 
the  various  dimensions  of  the  operation  to  ensure  that  all  of  the 
pieces — the  political,  diplomatic,  economic  and  military  elements — 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  operation  are  effectively  implemented. 

Another  lesson  that  we  have  drawn  from  our  recent  experience 
and  our  intense  study  of  this  problem  area  is  the  need  for  a  set  of 
factors  to  consider  when  the  United  States  and  United  Nations  are 
evaluating  whether  to  undertake  new  or  renew  existing  peace  oper- 
ations. This  set  of  factors,  as  you  well  remember,  are  those  that 
were  originally  laid  out  in  the  Presidential  Decision  Directive  on 
multilateral  peacekeeping  released  last  spring. 

That  set  of  factors  reflected  the  first  year  of  experience  of  the 
Clinton  administration  and  our  understanding  of  the  experience  of 
the  United  States  in  this  post-Cold  War  endeavor  in  the  previous 
few  years.  I  would  like  to  just  rehearse  a  few  of  those.  We  have 
developed  a  framework  to  assist  us  in  our  decisionmaking  process 
within  the  United  States,  and  we  have  sought  to  bring  this  same 
framework  to  bear  when  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  is 
having  deliberations  on  such  operations. 
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It  has  led  us  to  believe  that  all  the  U.N.  resolutions  that  man- 
date these  operations  calling  for  the  deployment  of  peacekeepers  or 
peace  enforcers  should  make  clear  the  desired  end  states. 

It  has  led  us  to  conclude  as  well  that  any  proposed  operations 
must  have  adequate  resources  available  and  a  sound  operational 
concept. 

Do  we  have  adequate  forces  available  to  carry  out  the  operation? 
Is  there  an  integrated  political-military  strategy  with  a  sound  oper- 
ational concept?  Are  there  appropriate  rules  of  engagement  and 
command  and  control  arrangements  in  order  to  carry  out  the  oper- 
ation? 

Is  there  enough  support  in  the  international  community  to  see 
the  operation  through  to  the  end?  And  if  we  are  talking  about  Unit- 
ed States  participation,  is  there  sufficient  support  within  the  Con- 
gress and  the  body  politic  to  involve  ourselves  in  such  operations? 

All  of  these  elements  that  I  have  noted  were  evident  as  we  went 
about  the  process  of  structuring  operations  to  restore  democracy  in 
Haiti. 

Our  decision  to  initiate  the  operation  with  a  United  States-led, 
multinational  coalition,  the  Multinational  Force,  or  MNF,  and  to 
follow  that  with  a  blue  helmeted  U.N.  operation  called  the  U.N. 
Mission  in  Haiti,  or  UNMIH,  was  tied  directly  to  our  evaluation  of 
relative  capabilities  of  the  United  Nations  to  conduct  the  various 
types  of  operations. 

It  also  reflected  the  interests  that  America  had  at  stake:  inter- 
ests in  restoring  democracy,  reducing  the  flow  of  refugees  to  our 
shores,  and  promoting  regional  stability. 

The  lessons  I  described  were  clearly  reflected  in  our  preparations 
for  and  the  conduct  of  operations  in  Haiti.  For  example,  we  were 
deeply  involved  at  the  United  Nations  in  defining  the  mandate  and 
in  developing  the  concepts  of  operations  for  both  the  MNF,  the  ini- 
tial phase  of  the  deployment  that  lasted  from  last  September  to  the 
end  of  March,  and  the  follow-on  U.N.  peacekeeping  force,  now  in 
Haiti,  which  began  its  operations  just  a  little  over  a  month  ago.  We 
worked  very  hard  to  identify  clear  objectives  and  to  define  end 
points  for  both  operations.  We  concluded  the  costs  and  risks  of  par- 
ticipating were  acceptable  and  commensurate  with  our  interests. 

Today,  we  continually  review  our  policies  and  analyze  the  evolv- 
ing operation  to  ensure  that  mission  execution  remains  consistent 
with  those  objectives. 

From  the  outset  of  the  MNF  mission,  it  was  critical  to  sustain 
the  process  of  integration  and  coordination,  not  only  in  Washing- 
ton, but  also  on  the  ground  in  Port  Au  Prince  and  the  rest  of  Haiti. 
Mechanisms  such  as  a  "civil-military  operation  center",  a  mecha- 
nism that  we  had  developed  during  our  experience  in  Somalia, 
helped  to  facilitate  coordination  with  other  key  actors,  such  as  the 
non-governmental  and  private  voluntary  organizations  working  in 
Haiti. 

We  also  worked  hard  from  the  outset  to  ensure  a  smooth,  seam- 
less transition  from  the  United  States-led  MNF  to  the  U.N.  Mission 
in  Haiti,  UNMIH.  To  that  end,  we  took  great  care  in  negotiating 
the  Security  Council  resolution  language  to  focus  on  clear  objec- 
tives and  the  end  state  I  referred  to  earlier. 


We  devoted  significant  time  and  effort  to  working  directly  with 
the  United  Nations  on  a  wide  range  of  issues,  from  mihtary  plan- 
ning to  recruitment  of  participating  forces.  The  United  Nations 
even  contracted  for  the  U.S.  Army  to  provide  special  pre-deploy- 
ment  training  for  the  U.N.  Mission  in  Haiti's  headquarters'  staff, 
so  that  UNMIH  could  hit  the  ground  running  as  an  effective  team 
when  it  took  over  responsibility  for  the  operations  in  Haiti  on 
March  31. 

In  both  the  MNF  and  UNMIH,  we  tailored  the  U.S.  force  con- 
tribution to  provide  unique  capabilities,  while  ensuring  that  the  op- 
eration had  what  it  needed  to  succeed.  Specialized  U.S.  military 
units  provided  information  to  the  local  populace,  worked  with  local 
leaders  and  non-governmental  organizations,  gathered  intelligence, 
and  conducted  limited  repair  of  essential  infrastructure  as  a  stop- 
gap measure,  leaving  to  UNMIH  and  the  broader  international 
community  the  more  substantial  effort  of  rebuilding  the  Haitian 
economy  over  the  long  term. 

The  Department  of  Defense  also  takes  very  seriously  the  admin- 
istration's commitment,  reflecting  recent  international  experience 
in  this  area,  to  assist  in  the  reform  of  the  United  Nations  especially 
to  improve  its  capability  for  conducting  peace  operations. 

For  example,  the  Department's  Defense  Information  Systems 
Agency,  or  DISA,  conducted  an  analysis  last  year  of  the  commu- 
nications and  information  needs  of  the  U.N.'s  Department  of  Peace- 
keeping Operations.  It  developed  a  detailed  blueprint  for  a  modern 
communications  architecture,  which  will  allow  the  United  Nations 
to  save  money  on  communications  costs  through  acquiring  commer- 
cially available  equipment  that  can  rapidly  relay  data  from  field 
operations  to  U.N.  headquarters.  It  will  be  fully  interoperable  with 
the  communications  systems  used  by  the  United  States  and  other 
key  troop  contributing  nations. 

The  United  Nations  is  currently  in  the  process  of  implementing 
a  modernization  plan  based  on  this  architecture. 

In  addition,  the  Joint  Staffs  Logistics  Working  Group  continues 
to  work  closely  with  the  Department  of  Peacekeeping  Operations 
on  improving  U.N.  logistic  processes  and  procedures.  We  have  been 
assisting  the  U.N.  in  this  crucial  area  of  planning  the  logistic  sup- 
port for  well  over  2  years.  The  group  is  focusing  at  this  time  on  im- 
proving airlift  and  sealift  contracting  practices  and  developing 
automated  budgeting  tools  to  enhance  the  DPKO's  operational 
planning  capabilities. 

Finally,  and  this  is  but  another  example  out  of  a  wider  list  of  our 
activities  with  the  U.N.'s  Department  of  Peacekeeping  Operations, 
as  we  recommended  in  PDD-25,  the  U.N.  has  proceeded  to  expand 
and  reorganize  the  DPKO  over  the  3-plus  years  of  its  existence. 
The  DPKO  has  grown  from  an  initial  strength  of  60  personnel,  to 
its  current  strength  of  420.  This  expansion  has  come  largely  in  the 
finance  and  logistics  elements  critical  for  proper  planning  and  over- 
sight of  peace  operations.  It  came  largely  for  moving  one  element 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  Department  of  Administration  and  Man- 
agement, into  the  DPKO  as  the  Field  Administration  Logistics  De- 
partment and  there  have  been  other  improvements.  At  this  point, 
our  main  task  with  regard  to  the  DPKO  is  not  to  further  expand 
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its  numbers,  but  to  improve  its  quality,  and  to  focus  its  efforts  in 
critical  areas  like  logistics,  planning,  training,  and  de-mining. 

About  one-quarter  of  the  personnel  of  the  DPKO  are  military 
personnel  on  loan  from  various  member  states  of  the  United  Na- 
tions that  are  providing  much  needed  military  expertise  to  U.N. 
operational  planning. 

Within  the  last  few  months,  an  outstanding  German  Lieutenant 
General,  Manfred  Eisele,  has  taken  over  as  head  of  the  planning 
elements  within  the  DPKO.  He  symbolizes  the  improved  profes- 
sional skill  and  expertise  that  now  characterizes  the  peacekeeping 
oversight  element  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  States  has  12  military  officers  currently  serving  in 
the  U.N.  Secretariat.  Eleven  of  them  are  serving  in  the  Department 
of  Peacekeeping  Operations.  We  have  focused  our  people  on  filling 
slots  where  we  have  particularly  strong  expertise.  These  have  in- 
cluded sealifl  and  airlift  planners,  training  experts,  intelligence 
specialists,  and  budget  analysts. 

As  was  requested  in  the  letter  that  asked  us  to  appear  before  you 
today,  I  would  like  to  address  the  issues  in  peacekeeping  legislation 
currently  before  the  Senate.  Secretary  Perry  is  concerned  that  re- 
cent legislative  initiatives  in  both  the  House  and  Senate  could  very 
seriously  hamper  our  ability  to  participate  in  and  support  inter- 
national peace  operations.  Provisions  of  S.  5  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ate could,  in  our  view,  undermine  the  President's  authority  in  this 
area,  limit  our  strategic  flexibility,  and,  if  some  of  the  financial  pro- 
visions were  carried  to  their  full  end,  could  effectively  end  U.N. 
peace  operations  as  a  tool  for  promoting  international  stability. 
More  broadly,  we  believe  the  legislation  improperly  and  unwisely 
constrains  the  President's  range  of  options  to  conduct  foreign  pol- 
icy. 

With  regard  to  command  and  control  arrangements,  the  adminis- 
tration has  underscored  the  fact  that  the  chain  of  command  always 
remains  inviolate  from  the  President  down  to  all  individual  sol- 
diers, sailors,  airmen,  and  marines  in  the  field.  There  are,  of 
course,  provisions  regarding  command  and  control  within  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

We  believe  that  the  United  States  ought  to  retain  the  option  to 
temporarily  delegate  operational  control  to  a  foreign  commander  of 
selected  U.S.  troops  for  specific  time  periods  and  specific  activities 
to  be  undertaken  within  a  peace  operation.  This  is  a  routine  prac- 
tice in  NATO.  It  contributed  to  the  success  of  Operation  Desert 
Storm,  and  has  worked  well  within  U.S.  peacekeeping,  in  for  exam- 
ple, the  task  force  entitled  Able  Sentry,  the  Americans  participat- 
ing with  the  U.N.  deployment  in  Macedonia.  We  have  500  Amer- 
ican troops  serving  under  the  operational  control  of  a  very  com- 
petent and  dedicated  Finnish  brigadier  general  in  this  peacekeep- 
ing operation. 

When  combat  is  a  likely  prospect,  as  we  have  noted  in  the  PDD, 
we  would  not  expect  the  United  Nations  to  be  the  first  instrument 
for  conducting  such  operations.  And  the  more  the  probability,  par- 
ticularly when  American  forces  are  involved,  that  combat  will 
occur,  the  more  likely  we  are  to  require  that  if  U.S.  forces  are  to 
serve  under  a  foreign  commander,  he  would  need  to  be  an  officer 
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from  a  trusted  ally,  a  competent  commander  with  whom's  nation 
we  had  eained  considerable  experience  and  confidence. 

We  believe  that  the  long-standing  policy  of  retaining  the  option 
to  put  American  forces  under  the  temporary  operational  control  of 
a  foreign  commander  in  a  peace  operation  is  an  effective  and  mili- 
tarily prudent  one. 

The  S.  5  legislation  also  contains  crediting  provisions  that  would 
be  devastating  to  U.N.  peace  operations.  If  we  were  required  to  de- 
duct from  our  annual  U.S.  Government  peacekeeping  assessments 
the  cost  of  all  U.S.  military  contingency  operations  that  are  con- 
ducted voluntarily  in  support  of  U.N.  Security  Council  resolutions, 
we  would  be  unable  to  pay  any  U.N.  peacekeeping  assessments. 

Specifically,  the  Department  of  Defense  estimates  that  in  fiscal 
year  1994,  we  spent  some  $1.4  billion  in  such  contingency  oper- 
ations. Were  the  United  States  to  credit  amounts  of  this  magnitude 
against  our  annual  U.N.  peacekeeping  assessment,  it  would  effec- 
tively cancel  our  entire  yearly  contribution,  which  represents  30 
percent  of  the  annual  funds  available  to  support  U.N.  blue 
helmeted  operations. 

This  would  seriously  impair  the  U.N.'s  capability  to  conduct 
peace  operations.  It  would  almost  certainly  force  an  end  of  the  larg- 
est, most  complex  peace  operations.  Moreover,  if  other  nations  were 
to  follow  this  example,  it  could  very  well  remove  the  option  of  con- 
ducting blue  helmeted  U.N.  peace  operations  in  this  era. 

Finally,  let  me  take  a  moment  to  address  some  of  the  critics  of 
peace  operations.  It  is  becoming  popular  these  days  to  attack  U.S. 
participation  in  peace  operations  as  a  failure  of  U.S.  policy  and  to 
assert  that  peace  operations  are  too  dangerous,  too  expensive,  and 
not  worth  the  price. 

What  these  criticisms  often  overlook  are  the  important  success 
stories  in  our  more  recent  experience  in  U.N.  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations. From  Mozambique,  to  Cambodia,  to  El  Salvador,  these  oper- 
ations have  assisted  the  process  of  ending  civil  wars,  building  de- 
mocracies, and  saving  lives.  There  can  be  no  argument  that  our  hu- 
manitarian intervention  in  Somalia  saved  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  who  otherwise  would  have  died  from  starvation. 

Peacekeeping  operations  have  been  and  continue  to  be  successful 
in  preventing  conflict  between  the  Greek  and  Turkish  communities 
on  Cyprus,  in  monitoring  the  cease-fire  between  Israel  and  Syria 
in  the  Golan  Heights,  and  in  monitoring  in  the  Sinai  the  terms  of 
the  Camp  David  accords  between  Egypt  and  Israel. 

Moreover,  while  some  would  like  to  create  the  impression  that 
the  Clinton  administration  invented  peace  operations,  nearly  60 
percent  of  our  bill  for  peacekeeping  today  goes  toward  operations 
that  began  under  previous  administrations,  before  the  Clinton 
team  came  into  office.  Operations  that,  by  and  large,  enjoyed  sub- 
stantial bipartisan  support  over  the  vears. 

In  the  view  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  we  should  not  reject 
the  options  and  benefits  offered  by  collective  security  and  peace  op- 
erations. In  today's  unstable  world,  it  is  vital  that  the  United 
States  remain  engaged  and  provide  leadership  to  the  international 
community.  This  includes  working  to  advance  our  national  security 
objectives  through  the  United  Nations,  when  it  is  in  our  interest 
to  do  so,  and  it  includes  conducting  contingency  operations  inde- 
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pendently  of  the  United  Nations  whenever  necessary.  Peace  oper- 
ations are  a  useful  and  necessary  tool  of  U.S.  national  security  pol- 
icy that  should  continue  to  be  improved  and  not  abandoned.  Thank 
you  very  much. 

Senator  Warner.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Warner  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  Edward  L.  Warner.  Ill,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Strategy  and  Requirements 

Senator  Warner,  Senator  Levin,  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  veir  pleased 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  this  afternoon  to  discuss  U.S.  peace 
operations  policy,  the  international  community's  experience  in  several  recent  peace 
operations  and  the  steps  we  are  taking  to  improve  our  capabilities  to  conduct  such 
operations.  I  think  it  is  particularly  timely  and  important  to  review  our  record  on 
peace  operations  and  the  role  these  operations  play  in  our  broader  national  security 
strategy. 

THE  role  of  peace  OPERATIONS  IN  U.S.  STRATEGY 

Although  the  Cold  War  has  ended,  the  United  States  still  faces  serious  threats 
to  its  interests  from  regional  powers  with  expansionist  ambitions;  from  the  prolifera- 
tion of  weapons  of  mass  destruction;  from  efforts  to  undermine  new  democracies; 
and  from  internal  ethnic  or  religious  conflicts.  While  internal  conflicts  often  have 
limited  impact  on  vital  American  interests,  their  cumulative  effect  can  be  signifi- 
cant. If  ignored,  many  of  these  conflicts  have  the  potential  to  spill  over  into  other 
states,  to  disrupt  international  commerce,  and  to  create  humanitarian  disasters  that 
require  an  international  response.  Such  conflicts  can  destabilize  an  entire  region  as 
refugees  flee  and  neighboring  states  are  drawn  into  the  conflict. 

Peace  operations  provide  the  international  community  with  an  important  instru- 
ment to  reduce  the  instabilities  of  today's  turbulent  world.  Therefore,  our  national 
security  strategy  of  engagement  and  enlargement  supports  American  participation 
in  such  operations  as  part  of  our  broader  efTort  to  protect  and  advance  American 
interests  in  the  post-Cold  War  era.  Of  course,  selective  involvement  in  peace  oper- 
ations is  only  one  of  the  many  tools  available  to  the  United  States  to  defend  our 
interests.  Diplomacy  is,  of  course,  the  instrument  of  first  resort.  But  if  diplomatic 
means  are  insufTicient,  we  remain  prepared  to  use  other  instruments — including 
military  force — to  preserve  or  restore  peace  when  doing  so  is  important  to  U.S.  in- 
terests. 

The  United  States  must  and  will  retain  the  capability  to  employ  its  Armed  Forces 
unilaterally  to  protect  our  interests.  However,  in  most  cases  it  is  in  our  interests 
to  act  in  concert  with  other  nations,  either  by  lending  political,  material  and  finan- 
cial support  to  an  operation  or  by  participating  directly.  Multilateral  action,  particu- 
larly when  undertaken  with  the  explicit  approval  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Organi- 
zation for  the  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  or  other  international  bodies,  can 
enhance  the  legitimacy  of  our  efforts,  encourage  other  nations  to  join  in  coalition 
with  us,  and  lower  both  the  human  and  financial  costs  to  the  United  States  of  tak- 
ing action.  Mounting  timely  operations  in  concert  with  friends  and  allies  shares  the 
burden  of  maintaining  international  peace  and  security  with  other  states  that  can 
and  should  contribute. 

PEACEKEEPING  AND  ENFORCEMENT  OPERATIONS 

The  international  community  has  frequently  carried  out  peace  operations  in  the 
wake  of  international  or  internal  conflicts  to  monitor  cease  fires,  separate  and  some- 
times disarm  formerly  warring  parties,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  former  warring 
parties,  to  assist  in  the  implementation  of  a  peace  agreement.  Authorized  under 
Chapter  VI  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  these  operations  are  ofU;n  described  as  "traditional" 
peacekeeping  operations.  They  are  typically  carried  out  by  specially  tailored  task 
forces  built  around  infantry  battalions  that  operate  under  rules  of  engagement  ap- 
propriate to  the  environment  and  the  assigned  tasks.  More  recently,  the  U.N.  has 
conducted  more  complex  Chapter  VI  peacekeeping  operations,  such  as  the  successful 
United  Nations  efforts  to  promote  national  reconciliation  and  democratic  processes 
in  El  Salvador,  Cambodia,  and  Mozambique. 

In  some  cases,  peace  operations  have  oeen  undertaken  within  a  state  during  an 
ongoing  conflict  to  mitigate  its  consequences.  They  generally  involve  providing  secu- 
rity to  assist  in  the  delivery  of  humanitarian  aid  and  protecting  civil  populations 
while  diplomatic  efforts  seek  to  broker  a  settlement.  Often  carried  out  without  the 
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consent  of  all  of  the  parties  to  the  conflict,  these  challenging  peace  enforcement  op- 
erations are  conducted  under  Chapter  VII  of  the  U.N.  Cnarter.  Consequently,  they 
require  more  robust  military  capabilities  and  more  permissive  rules  of  engagement 
both  to  protect  the  intervention  force  and  to  enable  it  to  accomplish  its  assigned 
tasks. 

The  United  Nations  has  consistently  had  at  least  60,000  blue  helmeted  troops  in 
the  field  conducting  15  to  18  peace  operations  at  any  time  over  the  past  few  years. 
These  operations  have  often  been  complemented  by  supporting  operations  in  the 
surrounding  area  undertaken  voluntarily  by  various  nations  pursuant  to  U.N.  Secu- 
rity Council  resolutions.  Both  Chapter  Vl  and  Chapter  VII  peace  operations  provide 
the  international  community  with  important  instruments  to  shape  the  post-Cold 
War  world. 

RECENT  PEACE  OPERATIONS  INVOLVING  U.S.  MILITARY  FORCES  OR  ASSISTANCE 

Let  me  turn  now  to  assessing  recent  peace  operations  in  which  the  United  States 
has  been  significantly  involved,  either  througn  providing  military  forces,  material 
support,  or  both:  operations  in  Somalia,  the  former  republic  of  Yugoslavia,  Rwanda, 
and  Haiti. 

Somalia.  U.N.  involvement  in  Somalia  began  in  the  summer  of  1992  with  the 
launching  of  the  initial  U.N.  operation  in  Somalia  (UNOSOM  I)  in  an  effort  to  halt 
the  large-scale  starvation  brought  about  by  Somalia's  prolonged  civil  war.  However, 
the  small  UNOSOM  I  force  was  never  fully  deployed  and  proved  unable  to  assist 
in  the  delivery  of  aid.  In  December  1992,  the  United  States  led  a  20  nation  Unified 
Task  Force  (UNITAF)  of  38,000  troops  into  Somalia.  Within  a  few  weeks,  these 
forces,  including  over  25,000  American  soldiers  and  marines,  established  a  suffi- 
ciently secure  environment  throughout  much  of  southern  Somalia  to  facilitate  the 
delivery  of  food.  This  humanitarian  effort  quickly  halted  the  starvation,  saving  tens 
if  not  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives. 

UNITAF  transitioned  to  a  U.N.  peacekeeping  operation,  UNOSOM  II,  in  May  of 
1993.  UNOSOM  II's  22,000  troops  nad  a  very  ambitious  mandate  that  included  the 
following  objectives:  consolidate  and  maintain  a  secure  environment  throughout 
southern  Somalia;  create  an  indigenous  police  force;  promote  conclusion  of  political 
reconciliation  agreements  and  monitor  their  implementation;  disarm  the  population; 
and  assist  in  repatriating  refugees.  UNOSOM  II  sustained  the  successful  humani- 
tarian relief  effort  but  fell  far  short  of  accomplishing  its  ambitious  goals  for  rebuild- 
ing a  national  government  in  Somalia.  When  UNOSOM  II  was  concluded  in  March 
1995,  a  U.S.  force  of  9,000  troops  led  an  independent  coalition  effort  called  United 
Shield  that  carried  out  a  safe  withdrawal  of  the  remaining  U.N.  peacekeepers. 

Former  Yugoslavia.  U.N.  operations  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  began  in  the 
spring  of  1992  with  enforcement  of  an  arms  embargo  against  the  warring  parties 
and  the  provision  of  security  for  the  delivery  of  humanitarian  aid.  Over  the  past  3 
years,  the  U.N.  Security  Council  has  added  several  other  missions  to  the  mandate: 
providing  security  at  Sarajevo  airport,  monitoring  "protected  areas"  in  Croatia,  de- 
ploying military  observers  in  Macedonia,  enforcing  the  weapons  exclusion  zone 
around  Sarajevo,  enforcing  a  ban  on  military  flights  over  Bosnia,  and  protecting 
U.N.  declared  safe  areas.  Nearly  40,000  U.N.  troops  are  deployed  in  tne  former 
Yugoslavia.  About  850  U.S.  military  personnel  participate  directly  in  these  U.N.  op- 
erations, while  in  additional  10,000  U.S.  troops  are  participating  in  independent 
NATO  efforts  to  enforce  U.N.  Security  Council  resolutions  that  impose  sanctions  on 
the  belligerents  and  ban  combat  air  operations  in  the  region.  U.N.  efTorts  in  the 
former  Yugoslavia  have  relieved  suffering  and  contained  the  conflict,  but  despite  re- 
peated diplomatic  efforts,  the  international  community  has  been  unable  to  broker 
agreements  to  end  the  continuing  civil  wars  in  Croatia  and  Bosnia. 

Rwanda.  The  U.N.  helped  negotiate  a  ceasefire  in  the  Rwandan  civil  war  in  1993 
and  deployed  a  5,500  troop  peacekeeping  force  (UNAMIR)  to  monitor  implementa- 
tion of  the  resulting  peace  accords.  The  assassination  of  the  presidents  of  Rwanda 
and  Burundi  in  April  1994  led  to  a  breakdown  of  this  reconciliation  process  and  a 
frenzy  of  genocidal  attacks  against  Tutsis  in  Rwanda  that  could  not  be  contained 
by  the  UNAMIR  force.  In  June  1994,  the  Security  Council  authorized  deployment 
of  a  French-led  multinational  force  into  the  southwest  of  Rwanda  to  protect  enclaves 
of  refiigees  until  the  U.N.  could  pull  together  a  multinational  peacekeeping  force  to 
help  provide  security  within  Rwanda.  An  expanded  U.N.  peacekeeping  force, 
UNAMIR  II,  has  been  deployed  in  Rwanda  since  early  last  fall  with  a  mandate  to 
assist  in  providing  security  throughout  the  country.  The  U.N.  response  to  events  in 
Rwanda  last  spring  was  late  getting  underway  and  unable  to  prevent  the  genocide 
that  occurred,  out  it  did  provide  for  an  attempt  at  reconciliation  between  Hutu  and 
Tutsi.  Unfortunately,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Hutu  refugees  living  in  camps  in 
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Zaire,  Burundi,  Tanzania  and  Rwanda  itself  are  not  yet  confident  enough  about 
their  personal  safety  to  voluntarily  return  to  their  homes  in  Rwanda. 

Haiti.  The  U.N.'s  diplomatic  efforts  to  restore  democracy  in  Haiti  led  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Governor's  Island  accords  in  July  1993,  which  established  an  agreed 
process  to  return  the  elected  government  of  President  Aristide  to  power.  After  the 
coup  leaders  refused  to  honor  the  accords,  the  U.N.  initiated  a  series  of  political  and 
economic  sanctions  to  force  the  illegitimate  government  from  power.  When  these  ef- 
forts fell  short  of  this  objective,  the  U.N.  authorized  a  U.S. -led  coalition  to  use  "all 
necessary  means"  to  restore  the  democratically-elected  government  and  to  establish 
a  secure  and  stable  environment  in  Haiti.  The  eleventh  hour  agreement  concluded 
on  September  18,  1994,  allowed  the  peaceful  entry  into  Haiti  of  the  Multinational 
Force  (MNF)  of  20,000  troops  from  31  nations,  including  some  18,000  U.S.  troops, 
in  September  1994. 

The  MNF  quickly  established  an  effective  presence  throughout  the  island  and  over 
the  next  few  months  that  facilitated  the  departure  of  the  Cedras  regime,  the  return 
of  President  Aristide  and  the  establishment  of  a  "stable  and  secure  environment" 
as  called  for  in  its  mandate.  Having  accomplished  its  mission,  the  MNF  transitioned 
to  the  17  nation,  6,000  troop  U.N.  Mission  (UNMM)  on  March  31.  Two  thousand 
four  hundred  of  UNMIH's  troops,  including  its  commander  Maj.  Gen.  Joseph  Kinzer, 
are  Americans.  UNMIH's  main  tasks  are  to  sustain  the  stable  and  secure  environ- 
ment, protect  key  installations  and  international  personnel,  assist  in  organizing 
elections,  and  to  help  create  an  effective  police  force.  While  I  would  caution  against 
declaring  victory  while  UNMEH  is  still  involved  in  these  very  challenging  tasks, 
thus  far,  the  operation  has  been  very  successful.  The  UNMIH  operation  will  end  in 
February  1996  following  the  election  and  inauguration  of  a  new  Haitian  president. 

LESSONS  LEARNED  FROM  RECENT  PEACE  OPERATIONS 

We  have  learned  a  wide  variety  of  lessons  from  recent  experience  in  peace  oper- 
ations. To  begin  with,  we  and  many  others  have  come  to  believe  that  the  U.N.  is 
not  the  best  organization  to  direct  the  conduct  of  large-scale  peace  enforcement  oper- 
ations that  may  involve  substantial  risk  of  combat.  Such  operations  can  be  con- 
ducted more  effectively  by  coalitions  of  the  willing,  or  by  capable  regional  organiza- 
tions. The  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations  has  echoed  this  belief,  express- 
ing hope  that  regional  organizations  and  ad-hoc  coalitions  of  member  states  will 
f>lay  a  larger  role  in  addressing  the  worldwide  demands  for  peace  operations.  This 
esson  influenced  how  we  chose  to  structure  our  operations  in  Haiti — beginning  with 
a  multinational  coalition  to  tackle  the  initial  most  difficult  phase  then  following  on 
with  a  Chapter  VI  U.N. -led  operation. 

Another  central  lesson  of  our  recent  experience  is  the  importance  of  integrated 
planning  to  develop  a  carefully  coordinated  political,  military  and  economic  strategy 
for  the  operation.  Peace  operations  generally  involve  not  only  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions and^military  activities,  but  also  humanitarian  relief  and  sometimes  economic 
development  efforts  as  well.  Each  element  of  this  integrated  strategy  can  be  critical 
to  the  overall  success  of  an  operation.  National  and  international  planning  and  exe- 
cution must  refiect  this  fact,  ensuring  that  each  of  the  "tracks"  is  carried  out  as  part 
of  such  a  coordinated  strategy. 

As  you  know,  as  part  of  our  review  of  peace  operations  policy  completed  last 
spring  that  led  to  the  issuance  of  Presidential  Decision  Directive-25,  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration has  developed  a  set  of  factors  for  consideration  when  deciding  to  sup- 
port or  participate  in  proposed  international  peace  operations.  Recent  experiences 
nave  confirmea  the  value  of  developing  clearly  defined  objectives  and  exit  criteria. 
Further,  it  is  imperative  to  weigh  and  judge  acceptable  the  unique  and  general  risks 
to  American  personnel  and  ensure  that  the  command  and  control  arrangements  are 
satisfactory.  Additionally,  there  is  a  real  need  to  monitor  closely  and  adjust  to  devel- 
opments on  the  ground,  and  to  ensure  that  adequate  resources  and  energies  are  de- 
voted to  all  elements  of  an  operational  strategy. 

Using  this  framework,  we  have  cjuestioned  proposed  operations  that  lacked  ade- 
quate resources  and  a  sound  operational  concept.  We  have  helped  craft  UNSC  reso- 
lutions that  link  the  deployment  of  peacekeepers  to  concrete  demonstrations  of  sup- 
port by  the  parties  on  tne  ground.  We  have  refined  our  own  decisionmaking  process 
and  brought  greater  clarity  to  Security  Council  deliberations  about  new  pxiace  oper- 
ations. 

Lessons  have  emerged  from  specific  operations  as  well.  Our  deployment  as  part 
of  the  UNPROFOR  force  in  Macedonia  nas  demonstrated  the  utility  of  preventive 
deployments  to  deter  conflict  expansion;  this  may  be  a  useful  model  for  future  oper- 
ations. Peace  operations  in  Bosnia  and  Croatia  (demonstrate  the  difficulties  of  fulfill- 
ing expansive  UNSC  mandates  with  limited  resources  and  differences  between  coali- 
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tion  partners  when  the  indigenous  parties  are  still  seeking  victory  on  the  battlefield. 
We  continue  to  grapple  with  this  difficult  operation. 

We  have  studied  tne  lessons  of  our  Somalia  experience  exhaustively  and  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  apply  many  of  them  in  our  planning  for  and  execution  of  oper- 
ations in  Haiti.  First  and  foremost,  the  utility  of  our  list  of  factors  for  consideration 
was  underscored  in  this  process.  Our  decision  to  initiate  the  operation  with  a  U.S.- 
led  international  coalition  followed  by  a  blue-helmeted  U.N.  operation  was  tied  di- 
rectly to  our  evaluation  of  the  U.S.  interests  at  stake — interests  including  restoring 
democracy,  reducing  the  flow  of  refugees  to  our  shores,  and  promoting  regional  sta- 
bility. Haiti  offers  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  ways  in  wnich  the  U.N.  can  help 
the  U.S.  address  security  challenges  that  directly  affect  our  national  interests. 

In  Haiti,  we  were  deeply  involved  in  defining  the  mandate  and  concept  of  oper- 
ations for  both  the  initial  MNF  operation  and  the  follow-on  U.N.  peacekeeping  force. 
We  worked  very  hard  to  identify  clear  objectives  for  both  operations,  ana  to  define 
end  points  for  both  phases.  We  ensured  that  the  command  and  control  arrange- 
ments for  U.S.  forces  would  be  fully  consistent  with  U.S.  policy.  We  concluded  that 
the  costs  and  risks  of  participating  in  the  operation  were  acceptable  and  commensu- 
rate with  our  interests.  U.S.  involvement  in  the  operations  in  Haiti  constitute  our 
most  significant  participation  in  a  new  peace  operation  since  our  involvement  in  So- 
malia and  therelore  offer  a  means  of  evaluating  whether  we  have  applied  our  les- 
sons learned  successfully. 

Our  planning  for  Haiti  has  been  based  on  the  recognition  that  peace  operations 
involve  far  more  than  just  military  operations.  Any  strategy  for  achieving  our  objec- 
tives in  such  situations  must  integrate  the  political,  military,  humanitarian  and  eco- 
nomic dimensions.  This  is  absolutely  critical  to  success  and  our  emphasis  on  achiev- 
ing this  strategic  integration  in  Haiti  refiects  our  recognition  that  the  failure  to  do 
so  in  Somalia  contributed  significantly  to  the  failure  of  UNOSOM  to  facilitate  a 
longer-term  solution  to  Somalia's  problems.  Therefore,  prior  to  the  Haiti  operation, 
we  developed  a  comprehensive  "political-military  plan  to  guide  our  preparations 
and  execution.  It  was  the  result  oi  early,  intensive  and  detailed  planning  and  coordi- 
nation among  an  unprecedented  range  of  interested  agencies,  including  the  State 
Department,  the  NSC,  OSD,  the  Joint  Staff,  USACOM,  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  and  the  Department  of  Justice's  ICITAP  program.  We  sought  to  iden- 
tify clear  objectives  and  execution  milestones  for  each  set  of  activities,  to  clarify  re- 
sponsibilities, and  to  highlight  areas  of  interdependence. 

It  was  critical  to  sustain  the  process  of  integration  and  coordination  not  only  in 
Washington,  but  also  on  the  ground  in  Port  Au  Prince  and  in  the  rest  of  H^iti. 
Mechanisms  such  as  the  Civil-Military  Operations  Center  helped  facilitate  this  co- 
ordination with  other  key  actors  such  as  nongovernmental  organizations  working  in 
Haiti.  Having  experienced  the  ill  effects  of  the  poorly  executed  handoff  from 
UNITAF  to  UNOSOM  II,  we  worked  hard  from  the  outset  to  ensure  a  smooth, 
seamless  transition  from  the  U.S. -led  multinational  force  operation  to  the  U.N.  Mis- 
sion in  Haiti  (UNMEH)  operation. 

To  that  end,  we  took  great  care  in  negotiating  the  U.N.  Security  Council  Resolu- 
tion language  governing  the  transition.  As  noted  earlier,  we  particularly  focused  on 
providing  clear  objectives  and  an  identifiable  end  state.  We  devoted  significant  time 
and  effort  to  working  directly  with  the  U.N.  on  a  wide  variety  of  issues,  ranging 
from  military  planning  to  recruitment  of  participating  forces.  We  successfullypro- 
moted  the  creation  of  a  U.N.  Advance  Team  that  worked  closely  with  the  MNF  for 
months  prior  to  the  transition.  The  U.N.  even  contracted  for  the  U.S.  Army  to  pro- 
vide special  predeployment  training  for  the  UNMEH  Headquarters  staff  so  it  could 
hit  the  ground  running  as  an  efTective  team. 

In  both  the  MNF  and  UNMIH  forces,  we  tailored  the  U.S.  force  contribution  to 
provide  that  which  we  could  uniquely  provide  while  ensuring  that  the  operation  had 
the  capabilities  needed  for  success,  factoring  in  the  contributions  available  in  na- 
tional forces  and  from  other  sources  such  as  civilian  contractors.  From  the  outset 
of  the  MNF  operation,  central  missions  were  assigned  to  specialized  U.S.  assets 
such  as  Psychological  Operations,  Civil  Affairs,  Special  Forces  and  engineers.  These 
units  have  been  called  upon  to  provide  information  to  the  local  populace,  work  with 
local  leaders  and  nongovernmental  organizations,  gather  intelligence,  coordinate  co- 
alition operations,  and  conduct  limited  repair  of  essential  infrastructure  as  a  stop 
gap  measure,  leaving  to  UNMEH  and  the  broader  international  community  the  more 
substantial  effort  of  rebuilding  the  Haitian  economy  over  the  long  term.  We  have 
also  ensured  that  UNMIH  retains  many  of  these  specialized  capabilities,  which  can 
contribute  significantly  to  force  protection  and  the  success  of  the  operation. 

Finally,  policy  review  and  mission  analysis  of  our  operations  in  Haiti  have  been 
continuous  to  ensure  that  mission  execution  remains  consistent  with  our  overall  ob- 
jectives. Our  experience  in  peace  operations  has  also  informed  other  aspects  of 
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DOD's  woric.  Within  the  services,  substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  developing 
doctrine  and  specialized  training  for  peace  operations.  Specifically,  the  Joint  otail 
has  published  Joint  Publication  3-0,  Doctrine  for  Joint  Operations;  Joint  Publication 
3-07.3,  Joint  Tactics,  Techniques  and  Procedures  for  Peacekeeping  is  nearing  publi- 
cation; and  the  Army  has  published  a  revised  Field  Manual  100-5,  Operations, 
which  now  includes  a  chapter  on  military  operations  other  than  war  (MOOTW),  and 
the  widely  acclaimed  Field  Manual  100-23,  Peace  Operations. 

We  have  taken  very  seriously  our  responsibility  to  ensure  U.S.  military  personnel 
are  trained  to  conduct  these  operations  successfully  if  required  while  simultaneously 
ensuring  that  the  central  focus  of  their  training  remains  retaining  core  capabilities. 
To  that  end,  we  have  taken  a  number  of  steps  to  institutionalize  needed  skills,  and 
we  have  chartered  a  number  of  studies,  now  underway,  to  inform  our  assessment 
of  what  remains  to  be  done.  Among  the  initiatives  in  progress  are  a  series  of  events 
at  the  Army's  Training  Centers.  The  Joint  Readiness  Training  Center  (JRTC)  at 
Fort  Polk,  Louisiana,  recently  conducted  a  large  training  exercise  on  peace  oper- 
ations, with  Danish  and  Australian  participation.  Further,  U.S.  units  tnat  partici- 
pated in  operations  in  Haiti  conducted  pre-deployment  training  in  the  challenging 
JRTC  environment.  Overseas,  the  Combat  Maneuver  Training  Center  in  Hohenfels, 
Germany,  has  conducted  several  peacekeeping  training  rotations  including  one  with 
Dutch  participation.  All  the  service  mid-level  and  senior  staff  schools  have  incor- 
porated courses  on  peace  operations  as  part  of  their  Professional  Military  Education 
efforts.  This  will  ennance  the  skills  of  future  leaders  to  tackle  the  challenges  associ- 
ated with  peace  operations. 

We  have  also  applied  lessons  drawn  from  our  experience  with  U.N.  peacekeeping 
efforts  over  the  past  few  years  to  guide  our  efforts  to  improve  the  United  Nations' 
ability  to  conduct  such  operations.  The  Department  of  Defense  has  several  efforts 
underway  that  fall  into  four  major  functional  areas: 

•  Communications  and  information  management 

•  Personnel  support  to  U.N.  headquarters 

•  Logistical  support  for  peace  operations 

•  Training  assistance 

DOD's  Defense  Information  Systems  Agency  conducted  an  analysis  last  year  of 
the  communication  and  information  needs  of  the  U.N.'s  Department  of  Peacekeeping 
Operations  (DPKO).  The  resulting  study  developed  a  blueprint  for  purchasing  a 
modem  communications  architecture  which  will  allow  the  United  Nations  to  save 
money  on  communications  costs,  to  relay  rapidly  data — financial,  military  or  other — 
from  the  field  to  the  headquarters  and  to  he  interoperable  with  the  systems  used 
by  the  United  States  and  other  key  peacekeeping  contributing  nations.  The  study's 
proposed  system  will  also  allow  the  U.N.  to  field  a  modern  command,  control  and 
communications  capability  using  commercially  available  systems.  The  U.N.  is  now 
in  the  process  of  implementing  a  modernization  plan  based  on  this  architecture. 

DOD  also  provides  military  personnel  with  specialized  skills  to  the  U.N.  Cur- 
rently, 12  U.S.  militarv  officers  are  serving  in  tne  U.N.  Secretariat,  most  of  them 
in  its  Department  of  Peacekeeping  Operations.  We  have  focused  on  filling  slots 
where  our  people  bring  special  expertise,  such  as  sealifl  and  airlift  planners,  train- 
ingexperts,  intelligence  specialists,  and  budget  analysts. 

The  Joint  Staffs  Logistics  Working  Group,  in  some  cases  working  in  concert  with 
Canadian  and  British  counterparts,  continues  to  work  closely  with  the  DPKO  on  im- 
proving U.N.  logistical  processes  and  procedures.  Having  assisted  the  U.N.  in  devel- 
oping standardized  documentation  procedures  and  budgeting  templates,  the  group 
is  now  focusing  on  improving  airlift  and  sealift  contracting  processes  and  developing 
automated  budget  estimating  tools  to  enhance  the  DPKO's  planning  capabilities. 

PENDING  LEGISLATION 

Pursuant  to  our  national  security  strategy,  the  United  States  will  continue  to  pro- 
tect and  advance  its  interests  by  conducting  a  broad  range  of  military  contingency 
operations — including  U.N.  peacekeeping  operations — when  they  serve  our  purposes. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Perry  is  concerned  tnat  certain  recent  initiatives  would  seri- 
ously hamper  our  ability  to  participate  legislative  in  and  support  such  operations. 
More  specifically,  there  are  provisions  in  the  pending  "S.  5"  legislation  that  would 
undermine  the  President's  authority,  limit  our  strategic  flexibility,  and  effectively 
end  U.N.  pKjace  operations  as  a  cost-effective  tool  for  promoting  international  stabil- 
ity. 

Regarding  command  and  control  arrangements,  this  administration  has  under- 
scored the  fact  that  the  chain  of  command  always  remains  inviolate  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Commander  in  Chief,  to  every  individual  soldier,  sail- 
or, airman,  and  marine.  This  is  both  fundamental  and  unchallenged.  Nevertheless, 
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we  must  retain  the  option  to  temporarily  delegate  operational  control  of  some  U.S. 
troops  for  specific  mission  activities.  This  is  routine  practice  in  NATO,  contributed 
to  the  success  of  Of)eration  Desert  Storm,  and  has  worked  well  for  Task  Force  Able 
Sentry  serving  with  the  UNPROFOR  forces  in  Macedonia,  where  over  500  U.S. 
troops  serve  under  the  operational  control  of  a  Finnish  Brigadier  General.  We  al- 
ways take  the  decision  for  such  a  transfer  of  operational  control  of  U.S.  troops  with 
the  utmost  care.  Indeed,  should  combat  be  a  likely  prospect,  we  would  not  expect 
the  U.N.  to  conduct  the  operation.  We  believe  that  this  longstanding  policy  on  com- 
mand and  control  is  elTective  and  militarily  prudent. 

The  S.  5  legislation  also  contains  "crediting"  provisions  that  would  be  devastating 
to  U.N.  peace  operations.  If  we  were  required  to  deduct  from  our  annual  peacekeep- 
ing assessments  the  costs  of  all  U.S.  military  contingency  operations  that  are  con- 
ducted voluntarily  in  support  of  U.N.  Security  Council  resolutions,  we  would  be  un- 
able to  pay  our  United  Nations  peacekeeping  assessments.  Specifically,  DOD  esti- 
mates tnat  the  United  States  spent  $1.4  billion  in  fiscal  year  1994  on  such  oper- 
ations. Were  the  United  States  to  credit  amounts  of  this  size  against  our  annual 
U.N.  peacekeeping  assessment,  it  would  cancel  out  our  entire  yearly  contribution, 
thereby  seriously  impairing  the  U.N.'s  capability  to  conduct  peace  operations.  This 
would  force  an  end  to  the  largest,  most  complex  peace  operations.  Moreover,  if  other 
nations  followed  our  example,  it  would  effectively  remove  peace  operations  from  our 
repertoire  of  instruments  for  dealing  with  international  conflicts. 

More  broadly,  we  believe  the  legislation,  as  proposed,  improperly  and  unwisely 
constrains  the  President's  range  of  options  to  conduct  foreign  policy.  I  would  be 
happy  to  discuss  these  concerns  with  the  committee  in  greater  detail. 

In  the  view  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  we  should  not  reject  the  options  and 
benefits  offered  by  collective  security  operations.  In  today's  unstable  world,  it  is  vital 
that  the  U.S.  remain  engaged  and  provide  leadership  to  the  international  commu- 
nity. This  includes  working  to  advance  our  national  security  objectives  through  the 
U.N.  when  it  is  in  our  interest  to  do  so,  and  it  includes  conducting  contingency  oper- 
ations independently  of  the  U.N.  whenever  necessary.  Peace  operations  are  a  useful 
and  necessary  tool  of  U.S.  national  security  that  should  continue  to  be  improved, 
not  abandoned. 

Senator  Warner.  Greneral  Clark,  do  you  have  remarks  that  you 
would  like  to  make? 

General  Clark.  Sir,  I  have  some  very  brief  remarks  that  I  would 
like  to  go  through. 

Senator  Warner.  Take  your  time. 

General  Clark.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Warner.  General  Zinni,  you  will  just  respond  to  ques- 
tions? 

General  ZiNNi.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  LT.  GEN.  WESLEY  K.  CLARK,  U.S.  ARMY,  DIREC- 
TOR FOR  STRATEGIC  PLANS  AND  POLICY  (J-5),  OFFICE  OF 
THE  JOINT  CfflEFS  OF  STAFF 

General  Clark.  Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Levin,  I  am  very  pleased 
to  have  the  opportunity  this  afternoon  to  address  the  AirLand 
Forces  Subcommittee  on  this  important  issue  of  peace  operations. 

In  my  brief  opening  remarks,  I  would  like  to  address  two  specific 
issues,  first,  the  relationship  between  peace  operations  and  our  Na- 
tional Military  Strategy,  and  second,  a  sketch  of  some  of  the  les- 
sons we  have  learned  as  a  result  of  recent  peace  operations. 

We  published  our  National  Military  Strategy  in  early  March 
1995.  In  this  strategy,  we  continued  to  emphasize  that  the  fun- 
damental purpose  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  re- 
mains to  fight  and  win  our  Nation's  wars. 

However,  we  also  recognize  that  peace  operations,  peacekeeping 
under  Chapter  VI  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  and  peace  enforcement 
under  Chapter  VII,  are  key  components  of  our  strategy  for  achiev- 
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ing  our  two  fundamental  national  military  objectives:  promoting 
stability  and  thwarting  aggression. 

We  believe  that  peacekeeping  is  part  of  our  overall  efforts  in  the 
category  we  call  peacetime  engagement,  describing  a  broad  range 
of  non-combat  activities  undertaken  by  the  Armed  Forces  to  dem- 
onstrate commitment,  improve  collective  military  capabilities,  pro- 
mote democratic  ideals,  relieve  suffering,  and  in  many  other  ways 
enhance  regional  security. 

Peace  enforcement  operations  are  part  of  the  overall  efforts  of  de- 
terrence and  conflict  prevention,  a  combination  of  techniques  and 
efforts  to  deter  threats  to  our  security  and  our  interests,  as  well  as 
taking  other  actions  to  restore  stability,  security,  and  adherence  to 
international  law  and  norms. 

As  you  know,  the  guidelines  for  participation  in  peace  operations 
are  clearly  established  in  the  President's  current  policy  on  reform- 
ing multilateral  peace  operations,  PDD-25. 

I  would  only  cite  from  this  document  that  we  have  taken  very  se- 
riously the  examination  of  the  proper  U.N.  mandate  for  such  oper- 
ations, appropriate  force  size,  the  missions  assigned  to  those  forces, 
the  extent  of  risks  that  those  forces  should  bear,  the  duration  that 
we  anticipate  of  the  operation — and  we  have  looked  intensively  at 
rules  of  engagement  and  command  and  control  relationships  before 
we  have  moved  ahead  to  support  these  operations,  and  in  particu- 
lar, before  we  move  ahead  to  support  U.S.  forces  being  committed. 

Currently,  the  United  States  has  over  3,300  personnel  involved 
in  peace  operations  around  the  world.  With  our  2,400  soldiers  in 
Haiti,  we  are  now  the  fifth  largest  contributor  nation,  behind 
France,  Pakistan,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Jordan. 

Each  commitment  of  U.S.  forces  to  an  operation  is  a  national  de- 
cision, agreed  upon  in  the  interagency  in  a  forum,  approved  by  the 
President,  and  in  which  the  military  participates,  conducted  after 
consultation  with  Congress. 

Our  participation  in  these  multilateral  peace  operations  has 
yielded  us  some  important  lessons  learned.  First  of  all,  it  is  clear 
to  us  that  peace  operations  can  work. 

I  believe  that  Operation  Uphold  Democracy  in  Haiti  is  an  exam- 
ple of  a  unfolding  successful  peace  operation,  where  we  established 
a  clear  mandate,  we  developed  appropriate  command  and  control 
relationships,  a  solid  force  structure,  flexible  rules  of  engagement, 
and  the  necessary  civil-military  cooperation  to  execute  this  mission. 

A  second  lesson,  I  believe,  is  that  peace  operations  under  the 
United  Nations,  do  provide  a  means  for  sharing  the  burdens  of 
international  action. 

The  pooling  of  resources  allows  the  United  States  and  our  allies 
to  maximize  our  impact  by  sharing  costs  and  risks.  Again,  in  Haiti, 
the  transition  from  a  United  States-led  international  force  to  the 
U.N.  mission  in  Haiti  demonstrates  the  value  of  being  able  to  share 
the  burdens  through  U.N.  involvement. 

Third,  I  would  stress  that  the  military  aspects  of  peace  oper- 
ations cannot  be  viewed  in  isolation.  We  have  to  approach  these  op- 
erations with  a  careful  determination  of  the  end  state,  and  a  clear 
delineation  of  the  objectives  that  we  must  meet  to  achieve  the  de- 
sired outcome. 
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In  particular,  there  has  to  be  a  full  harnessing  of  the  economic, 
diplomatic,  and  political  elements  to  accompany  security  arrange- 
ments in  these  operations,  if  we  are  going  to  be  successful. 

The  fourth  point  is  that  in  calculating  the  costs  and  risks  of 
peace  operations,  we  also  have  to  weigh  these  costs  and  risks 
against  expected  benefits.  It  is  true  that  peace  operations  can  be 
expensive  and  of  long  duration,  but  it  is  difficult  to  impose  a  mili- 
tary solution  when  what  is  required  is  a  political  or  diplomatic  so- 
lution. We  recognize  constrained  resources  are  a  factor  and  that 
funding  is  not  unlimited. 

On  me  other  hand,  there  are  always  costs  and  risks  in  doing 
nothing,  some  of  which  are  incalculable.  The  benefits  of  peace  oper- 
ations are  worth  noting:  improvements  in  regional  stability,  the 
ability  to,  for  example,  stem  a  flow  of  refugees,  a  lessening  of  hu- 
manitarian suffering,  and  providing  time  for  longer-term  political 
and  economic  solutions  to  take  hold. 

Finally,  I  would  note  that  conceptual  and  practical  problems  re- 
main with  peace  operations.  In  particular,  it  is  very  difficult  to  de- 
fine peace  operations  in  that  middle  ground  between  peacekeeping 
and  peace  enforcement. 

Once  we  stray  off  from  limiting  the  use  of  force  to  self-defense, 
into  an  area  that  is  known  colloquially  as  Chapter  6.5  Operations, 
then  we  are  into  an  area  where  doctrine,  the  doctrine  that  we  have 
developed  in  the  Armed  Forces,  can  provide  very  little  guidance. 

Our  forces  have  to  operate  flexibly,  and  any  movement  in  this 
area,  beyond  pure  self-defense,  becomes  a  matter  not  only  of  legal 
authorization,  but  also  of  the  appropriate  strategy,  tactics,  and 
force  capabilities. 

In  this  context,  command  and  control,  force  composition,  and  ef- 
fectiveness, and  the  ability  to  dominate  any  ladder  of  escalation  of 
violence  or  hostilities  become  key  determinants  of  the  success  of  op- 
erations. 

Just  to  sum  up  then,  I  believe  that  peacekeeping  and  peace  en- 
forcement operations  are  an  effective,  and  can  be  an  effective,  im- 
portant additional  set  of  tools  for  protecting  America's  global  inter- 
ests, but  must  be  carefully  integrated  into  the  national  policy,  and 
thoroughly  thought  through  at  the  strategic,  operational,  and  tac- 
tical levels  of  engagement. 

I  thank  you  again  for  inviting  me  to  address  the  subcommittee, 
and  I  think  we  are  prepared  for  your  questions  at  this  time,  sir. 
Thank  you. 

Senator  Warner.  Thank  you.  We  will  proceed  to  some  questions 
now.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  a  copy  of  S.  5  here.  I  was  going  to  ask 
you  to  point  out  those  sections  which  you  feel,  in  a  constitutional 
manner,  infringe  on  the  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  or  do  you  have  your  own  reference  document  there? 

Mr.  Warner.  I  would  be  happy  to  look  at  S.  5. 

Senator  Warner.  I  will  turn  to  General  Zinni  for  a  few  com- 
ments, and  then  come  back  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Warner.  Please. 

Senator  Warner.  General  Zinni,  we  will  have  in  our  second 
panel  the  views  of  General  Hoar,  who  was  the  CINC  in  charge,  ba- 
sically, of  the  Somalia  operation.  I  have  had  the  privilege,  and,  in- 
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deed,  the  pleasure  to  debrief  him  and  have  him  before  this  commit- 
tee on  several  occasions. 

One  of  the  concerns  that  he  raised,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  docu- 
mentation in  the  records,  is  that  there  were  times  when  some  of 
the  U.N.  contingents  simply  would  not  carry  out  orders. 

Now,  in  your  most  recent  operations,  to  what  extent  was  the 
U.N,  involved  in  the  planning,  and  were  there  other  troops  in- 
volved besides  U.S.  troops  in  the  extraction,  and  what  functions  did 
the  troops  ashore  play?  Did  you  encounter  any  refusal  to  follow 
your  instructions  as  the  on-scene  commander? 

General  ZiNfNi.  First  off,  I  did  not  encounter  any  refusal  to  follow 
the  plan  or  my  direction.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  found  the  opposite. 

Counting  the  United  States,  we  had  seven  nations  involved,  four 
nations,  counting  the  United  States  in  ground  forces  ashore,  and 
the  remainder  providing  naval  forces  in  support. 

The  U.N.  was  briefed  of  the  plan  in  New  York,  and,  again,  a 
planning  team  in  Mogadishu  briefed  the  UNOSOM  staff,  General 
Abu,  a  four-star  Malaysian,  who  was  in  command.  They  were  in 
complete  agreement  with  the  plan. 

General  Abu  allowed  me  access  to  his  forces  for  the  planning  on- 
scene  prior  to  my  assuming  tactical  control  of  the  forces,  a  Paki- 
stani brigade  and  a  Bangladeshi  reinforcement  battalion. 

I  insisted  that  we  go  through  a  rehearsal  that,  in  detail,  they 
brief  me  back  as  to  how  they  understood  the  plan.  In  fact,  we  lit- 
erally walked  through  the  execution. 

I  found  in  all  cases  the  U.N.  command — the  Pakistani- 
Bangladeshi  command,  the  Italian  forces  that  were  part  of  our 
landing  force — were  very  cooperative,  and  had  no  problems  with 
executing  my  orders. 

I  wanted  to  be  particularly  clear  on  rules  of  engagement,  on  or- 
ders to  engage  or  fire,  that  everyone  understood  the  conditions,  and 
when  the  time  came,  if  it  came,  and  we  had  to  do  that,  that  we 
had  no  hesitation.  We  were,  in  fact,  all  clear  on  that. 

We  were  involved  in  some  27  engagements  during  the  73  hours 
ashore,  the  last  night,  particularly  intense,  right  up  to  the  time  we 
splashed  into  the  water. 

I  found  no  hesitation  to  follow  orders  or  to  support  the  forces 
ashore  with  the  helicopter  gun  ships  of  the  Italians,  or  the  Har- 
riers, or  the  willingness  to  execute  the  orders  I  had  issued. 

Senator  Warner.  Well,  it  certainly  was  a  successful  operation, 
and  you  and  other  commanders  are  well  deserving  of  full  credit  for 
that. 

General  Zinni.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  let  me  just  point  out  that 
S.  5  has  been  referred  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  I 
just  express  my  own  personal  regret  that  this  committee,  although, 
we  requested  sequential  referral,  will  not  get  it. 

In  all  probability,  our  participation,  absent  floor  participation, 
which  certainly  many  of  us  will  work  on,  will  be  a  letter  from 
Chairman  Thurmond  and  the  ranking  minority  member.  Senator 
Nunn,  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

So  we  will  have  some  role  in  the  early  stages  of  this.  But  I  think 
it  is  important  for  this  record  to  point  out  where  you  feel  it  in- 
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fringes  on  Presidential  authority  because  I  have  gone  over  S.  5 
pretty  carefully. 

Mr.  Warner.  The  main  problem  that  we  see  with  S.  5  regarding 
Presidential  authority  would  be  in  section  five.  It  is  the  command 
and  control  portion;  it  would  amend  the  U.N.  participation  act  in 
ways  that  would  require  a  set  of  what  we  think  is  overly  onerous 
reporting  obligations  on  the  President  each  occasion  when  he  is  try- 
ing to  create  multinational  coalitions  to  share  the  burden  of  con- 
ducting peace  questions.  Quite  simply,  we  believe  that  would  in- 
fringe upon  the  President's  authority  as  Commander  in  Chief. 

Senator  Warner.  Under  the  Constitution? 

Mr.  Warner.  Under  the  Constitution. 

Senator  Warner.  So  you  look  upon  section  five,  that  has  a  con- 
stitutional  

Mr.  Warner.  I  am  told  by  our  legal  experts  that  they  consider 
it  a  challenge  to  the  Presidents  constitution  authority  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  If  you  want  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  this,  I 
would  be  happy  to  do  that  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Senate  bill  5  addresses  important  issues  regarding  congressional  involvement  in 
development  of  U.S.  foreign  and  defense  policies.  However,  provisions  of  S.  5  intrude 
upon  the  President's  prerogatives  as  Commander  in  Chief,  as  well  as  constricting 
the  Department  of  Defense's  ability  to  cany  out  the  President's  policies. 

The  discretion  to  place  U.S.  military  units  under  limited,  temporary  operational 
control  of  foreign  commanders  has  been  an  element  of  our  national  security  policy 
for  over  200  years.  S.  5  would  restrict  this  ability  in  a  way  that  disrupts  the  balance 
of  executive-legislative  authority  in  foreign  affairs.  In  addition,  S.  5  could  hamstring 
the  President's  ability  to  respond  to  certain  regional  contingencies  in  the  absence 
of  specific  congressional  authorization.  This  is  another  matter  which  is  more  appro- 
priately reserved  to  the  discretion  of  the  President  and  his  military  advisors. 

Senator  Warner.  Has  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  ex- 
pressed some  views  on  this  S.  5,  General  Clark? 

General  Clark.  Sir,  I  do  not  believe  he  has  expressed  views  on 
the  specifics  of  S.  5,  but  he  has  expressed  the  view  that  it  is  very 
important  for  the  military  chain  of  command  to  be  able  to  assess 
the  most  appropriate  and  effective  command  and  control  relation- 
ships, and  make  that  recommendation  up  the  chain  of  command  to 
the  appropriate  level. 

So  he  would  see  this  as  a  military  commanders  judgment,  prerog- 
ative, and  so  forth,  up  through  the  chain  of  command. 

Senator  Warner.  Well,  do  you  specifically  have  any  views,  that 
is,  of  the  Chairman,  or,  indeed,  yourself,  as  a  professional  officer, 
on  placing  U.S.  forces  under  the  direct  command  of  a  foreign  offi- 
cer? 

General  Clark.  Sir,  I  do  have  such  views.  I  think  I  can  represent 
the  views  of  the  Joint  Staff  as  well.  We  believe  that  there  are 

Senator  Warner.  First,  could  you  just  summarize — are  they  in 
concert  with  the  administration's  expressions,  or  are  there  profes- 
sional disagreements? 

General  Clark.  Sir,  they  are  in  concert  with  the  administration's 
expressions. 

Senator  Warner.  All  right.  Go  right  ahead. 

General  Clark.  We  do  believe  that  there  are  appropriate  times 
and  circumstances  to  place  U.S.  forces  under  operational  control  of 
foreign  commanders. 
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Let  me  start  by  saying  that  we  never  would  recommend  transfer- 
ring command:  the  ability  to  discipline,  administer  the  force,  as 
well  as  assign  missions.  The  ability  to  command  remains  in  the 
United  States  chain  of  command  permanently.  This  was  made  clear 
in  PDD-25. 

But  under  circumstances  in  which  there  are  low  risks  to  those 
forces,  i.e.,  they  are  unlikely  to  be  engaged  in  violent  activities,  the 
U.S.  forces  may  be  only  a  small  part  of  the  larger  force,  the  cir- 
cumstances are  such  that  the  risk  is  somewhat  minimal,  there  are 
other  advantages  to  be  gained  by  giving  operational  command  of  a 
foreign  commander,  or  assuming  his  qualifications,  assuming  that 
we  are  in  the  context  in  which  it  makes  military  good  judgment  to 
do  so,  we  might  recommend  that. 

For  example,  today,  in  Macedonia,  we  have  U.S.  forces  under  the 
operational  control  of  a  foreign  commander,  in  a  Chapter  VI  oper- 
ation. 

Senator  Levin.  Would  you  yield  just  for  one  clarification?  You 
used  the  word  operational  command  about  40  seconds  ago,  and  I 
think  you  meant  operational 

General  Clark.  Excuse  me.  Senator.  I  did  mean  operational  con- 
trol. Thank  you. 

Mr.  WAR^fER.  The  administration  also  made  clear  that  in  the 
case  of  operations  like  Desert  Storm,  it  is  very  much  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  United  States  to  retain  this  kind  of  flexibility.  On  at 
least  two  occasions,  at  the  time  of  the  large-scale  land  offensive 
and  at  the  culmination  of  Desert  Storm,  American  forces  were 
under  the  operational  control  of  French  and  British  commanders, 
who,  in  turn,  were  under  the  operational  control  of  American  corps 
commanders  and  the  American  theater  commander. 

Senator  Warner.  I  am  going  to  ask  one  more  brief  question,  and 
then  turn  to  my  distinguished  colleague.  I  copied  this  down,  Sec- 
retary Warner,  as  you  were  speaking.  You  referred  to  the  command 
and  control  as  inviolate  in  all  instances,  in  terms  of  U.S.  com- 
mand  

Mr.  Warner.  The  command  relationship  is  inviolate.  I  am  just 
reiterating  the  point  that  General  Clark  made.  The  President,  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  will  always  retain  command  over  American 
military  forces.  He  may  delegate,  under  certain  circumstances, 
operational  control,  but  the  command  chain  to  the  President  will 
remain  intact.  If  I  said  command  and  control,  I  am  sorry,  I 
misspoke.  I  simply  meant  command. 

Senator  Warner.  Then  I  would  have  to  ask  you  to  address  the 
current  situation  in  the  former  Yugoslavian  area  of  the  dual-key, 
where  an  on-scene  commander  can  call  for  some  air,  and  that 
might  go  through  the  U.N.,  and  it  might  go  up  through  the  NATO, 
but  there  is  dual  control,  because  of  that  dual-key. 

General  Clark.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  address  that  question? 
From  the  perspective  of  the  U.S.  assets  in  the  area  of  the  aircraft, 
they  are  under  the  operational  control  of  NATO. 

They  are  only  cleared  in  with  the  release  of  the  dual-key  hold  by 
UNPROFOR,  but  the  operational  control,  the  picking  of  the  flight 
routes,  and  so  forth,  where  the  orbits  are,  what  constitutes  the  risk 
that  the  pilots  are  willing  to  bear,  et  cetera,  those  responsibilities 
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fall  squarely  within  the  control  chain  that  has  been  established 
through  NATO. 

Senator  Warner.  Would  that  include  the  assessment  of  what 
ground  targets — for  example,  I  was  particularly  concerned  when  we 
saw  an  increase  of  ground-to-air  capabilities  in  that  theater,  and 
some  restrictions,  which  came  to  the  attention  of  this  committee, 
on  the  ability  for  us  to  go  in  and  take  out  those  targets  prior  to 
a  mission  going  in  for  purposes  other  than  attacking  the  ground- 
to-air  systems. 

General  Clark.  Sir,  there  is  no  question  about  that,  and  this  is — 
this  is  one  of  these  circumstances  which  I  described  earlier  as  when 
one  moves  beyond  strictly  self-defense,  and  keeping  with  Chapter 
VI,  and  into  the  use  of  force,  then  it  becomes  a  question  not  only 
of  legal  authorization,  but  strategy  and  tactics. 

And  here  the  debate  was  whether  it  was  a  wise  thing  to  do,  to 
take  out  the  number  of  air  defense  sites  and  other  facilities  that 
might  have  to  be  done  in  order  to  safely  execute  the  strikes,  and 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about  that,  and  no  final 
resolution  to  it. 

Senator  Warner.  All  right.  Do  you  have  any  further  observa- 
tions, Secretary  Warner? 

Mr.  Warner.  Well,  on  the  issue  of  command,  first,  the  American 
forces  in  the  blue  helmeted  operation  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  are 
limited  to  the  300  or  so  field  hospital  and  headquarters  personnel 
in  Croatia  and  the  Able  Sentry  forces  in  Macedonia. 

These  forces  have  not  been  involved  in  the  dual-key  issue  in  any 
way.  They  are  located  in  what  has  been,  until  the  past  few  days, 
relatively  quiet  sectors  of  that  unfortunate  civil  war.  The  U.S. 
forces  in  Macedonia  are  involved  in  a  preventive  deployment,  as  it 
is  now  called,  and  they,  too,  have  not  been  involved  m  the  dual- 
key  approach. 

Even  were  there  Americans  in  Bosnia,  in  this  technical  sense, 
they  would  still  be  under  the  command  of  the  President  and  the 
specific  arrangements  as  to  how  to  bring  air  strikes  to  bear  would 
be  one  we  would  be  living  with,  as  our  allies  are  living  with,  even 
though  they  were  still  under  the  command  of  the  President. 

Senator  Warner.  Senator  Levin. 

Senator  Levin.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

While  we  are  on  that  subject,  that  technical  command,  as  you 
call  it,  is  the  same  now  as  it  always  has  been,  is  that  not  so? 
Korea,  NATO  have  not  changed  that,  have  they? 

Mr.  Warner.  The  idea  that  all  American  forces  have  been  under 
the  command  of  the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief  has  been  a 
steady  staple  of  American 

Senator  Levin.  Okay. 

Mr.  Warner  [continuing].  Military  practice  for  decades. 

Senator  Levin.  There  has  never  been  a  change  in  that,  has 
there? 

Mr.  Warner.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Levin.  We  have  provided  operational  control  of  Amer- 
ican forces  under  the  circumstances  that  you  have  described  in 
Korea,  in  NATO 

Mr.  Warner.  We  certainly  did  in  NATO,  throughout  the  Cold 
War  period  and  continue  to  do  so  today. 
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Senator  Levin.  In  Desert  Storm. 

Mr.  Warner.  In  Desert  Storm,  we  did  with  selected  elements. 

Senator  Levin.  All  right.  There  is  nothing  new  in  terms  of  dele- 
gating operational  control. 

Mr.  Warner.  It  is  said  by  some  that  the  practice  goes  all  the  way 
back  to  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Senator  Levin.  I  want  to  get  to  some  of  the  questions  you  have 
touched  on  about  the  national  security  strategy  and  the  multi- 
national peace  operations  component  of  that  strategy. 

The  1995  National  Security  Strategy  says,  "We  must  prepare  our 
forces  for  peace  operations  to  support  democracy  or  conflict  resolu- 
tion. The  U.S.  views  peace  operations  as  a  means  to  support  our 
National  Security  Strategy,  not  as  a  strategy  into  itself  From  tra- 
ditional peacekeeping  to  peace  enforcement,  multilateral  peace  op- 
erations are  sometimes  the  best  way  to  prevent,  contain,  or  resolve 
conflicts  that  could  otherwise  be  far  more  costly  and  deadly.  Peace 
operations  often  have  served  and  continue  to  serve  important  U.S. 
national  interests." 

General,  do  the  Joint  Chiefs  subscribe  to  that  strategy? 

General  Clark.  Yes,  sir,  they  do. 

Senator  Levin.  In  another  report  the  President  said,  and  this  is 
called  "A  Time  for  Peace,"  "The  peace  and  security  activities  of  the 
United  Nations  directly  support  United  States'  national  interests." 

General,  do  you  know  if  the  Chiefs  support  that  statement  of  the 
President? 

General  Clark.  I  think,  in  general,  yes.  I  mean,  we  have  looked 
at  every  specific  instance  when  it  comes  up  for  approval,  and  we 
go  through  an  interagency  clearance  process,  and  we  have  our  say 
on  that.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Levin.  Secretary  Christopher  testified  to  the  house  dur- 
ing a  hearing  on  the  counterpart  to  S.  5  that  if  there  were  no  U.N. 
peacekeeping,  it  would  leave  us  with  an  unacceptable  option  each 
time  an  emergency  arose,  a  choice  between  acting  alone  or  doing 
nothing. 

Do  you  agree  with  that?  Do  the  Chiefs  agree  with  that  state- 
ment? 

General  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

[Additional  information  follows:] 

However,  another  possible  option  would  be  to  act  in  partnership  with  our  friends 
and  allies.  The  point  I  take  from  the  Secretary's  comment  is  simply  that  the  U.N. 
is  a  good  way  to  go  about  it. 

Senator  Levin.  Now,  on  reform  at  the  U.N.,  Secretary  Warner, 
you  have  testified  about  DISA  today,  and  you  have  indicated  that 
there  has  been  a  study  on  improving  information  systems. 

You  then  said  there  was  a  blueprint  to  implement  information 
systems  at  the  U.N.,  and  I  believe  you  said  that  that  blueprint  is 
in  the  process  of  being  implemented,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Warner.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Levln.  Can  you  tell  us  about  how  far  along  that  process 
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Mr.  Warner.  I  would  have  to  provide  the  specifics  for  the  record. 
The  study  in  its  final  form  went  to  the  U.N.  in  the  late  fall  of  last 
year.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  U.N.  has  begun  to  implement 
portions  of  it.  But  let  me  get  a  complete  answer  for  the  record  on 
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the  specifics  of  where  they  stand  with  regard  to  the  wide-ranging 
set  of  DISA  recommendations.  The  DPKO  found  it  to  be  an  excel- 
lent piece  of  work  that  helped  give  them  a  road  map  for  the  future. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  they  have  begun  moving  down  that 
road,  but  I  will  get  the  specifics  for  you. 
[The  information  follows:] 

As  you  know,  the  United  States  shared  the  Defense  Information  Systems  Agency 
(DISA)  design  study  of  the  U.N.  Department  of  Peacekeeping  Operations  (DPKO) 
communications  and  information  system  architecture  with  the  United  Nations  late 
in  December  1994.  As  a  result,  the  U.N.  Under  Secretary  CJeneral  for  Peacekeeping 
Operations  appointed  a  member  of  his  staff  to  develop  an  implementation  study.  In 
response  to  that  guidance,  a  24-month  implementation  plan  has  been  drafted  and 
the  DPKO  staff  is  working  to  identify  resources  from  existing  mission  budgets.  The 
plan  includes  the  approximately  200  of  the  recommendations  in  the  DISA  study.  A 
number  of  the  recommendations  have  already  been  acted  upon,  with  some  equip- 
ment purchased  and  installed.  A  final  implementation  plan  is  expected  in  the  com- 
ing months. 

Senator  Levin.  All  right.  Secretary  Warner,  I  understand  that 
your  office  and  counterparts  in  the  Department  of  Defense  are  reg- 
ularly briefing  staff  of  this  and  other  key  congressional  committees 
on  U.N.  peacekeeping  activities,  and  that  both  departments  have 
expanded  congressional  consultations  on  U.N.  peacekeeping  issues. 

Do  you  know  how  many  of  these  briefings  and  consultations  have 
occurred?  If  not,  would  you  supply  that? 

Mr.  Warner.  I  will  supply  the  number  for  the  record.  This  is  a 
monthly  set  of  presentations  that  are  made  to  the  appropriate  over- 
sight committees  of  both  State  and  Defense  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House. 

[The  information  follows:] 

There  have  been  monthly  consultations  on  peacekeeping  operations  since  approval 
of  PDD-25  in  May,  1994.  These  consultations  have  included  briefings  to  House  and 
Senate  committee  staffs  followed  by  questions  and  answers.  In  addition,  there  have 
been  numerous,  informal  oral  communications  on  specific  peace  operations  as  need- 
ed. The  importance  of  involving  legislators  in  U.S.  peacekeeping  operations  was  rec- 
ognized by  Congress  in  Public  Law  103-235,  and  by  the  President  in  PDD-25.  We 
are  committed  to  maintaining  and  expanding  the  consultative  process — for  both 
staff.  Members  of  the  House,  and  Senators. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  level  of  activity  in  these  monthly 
briefings  has  quickened  considerably.  Moreover,  we  have  consulta- 
tions as  individual  peacekeeping  issues  arise,  to  discuss  individual 
responses  to  crises.  The  regularly  scheduled  monthly  presentations 
occur  in  the  first  week  of  the  month,  but  we  most  certainly  have 
consulted  with  the  top  leadership  on  many  issues  as  they  have 
arisen. 

Senator  Levin.  Secretary  Warner,  the  United  States  has  shown 
some  reticence  on  peacekeeping,  slowness  in  paying  our  assess- 
ments, and  sometimes  failure  to  participate  in  particular  U.N.  op- 
erations. 

Has  that  reduced  the  willingness  of  other  U.N.  members  to  step 
forward  and  contribute  troops  and  other  resources  in  times  of  need, 
and  if  so,  what  actions  or  non-actions  of  the  United  States  have 
had  that  impact? 

Mr.  Warner.  The  United  States  had  run  a  considerable  deficit 
in  1994,  but  was  able,  through  supplements  from  the  Congress,  to 
pay  all  of  its  assessments.  Because  of  this  we  avoided  undesirable 
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consequences  having  the  U.N.  treasury  for  peace  operations  run 
out  of  funds. 

In  this  fiscal  year,  we  are  considerably  less  fortunate.  There  has 
been  less  money  appropriated,  and  the  United  States  will  run  a 
deficit  of  several  hundred  million  dollars  before  the  fiscal  year  is 
out. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  what  effects  this  will  have.  There  is  al- 
ready some  hesitation  among  potential  contributing  nations.  They 
are  already  behind  in  getting  their  reimbursement  from  the  U.N. 
for  troop  contributions.  They  fear  that  as  the  U.N.  gets  deeper  in 
debt,  their  prospects  for  reimbursement  will  be  even  poorer. 

As  to  the  U.S.'s  own  participation  in  such  operations,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  has  led  to  this  problem  significant  hesitation.  The  inter- 
national community  has  been  learning  lessons  regarding  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  Chapter  VII  operations,  and  all  of  us  have  a  much 
more  sanguine  view  about  whether  it  is  appropriate  to  become  in- 
volved in  peacekeeping  in  the  midst  of  an  ongoing  conflict.  I  think 
there  is  a  general  international  recognition  of  the  complexities  and 
difficulties  of  these  operations,  rather  than  a  specific  lesson  learned 
by  observing  U.S.  behavior. 

Senator  Levin.  General  Zinni,  relative  to  Operation  United 
Shield,  the  one  that  you  led  so  skillfully,  did  you  find  it  valuable 
in  that  operation  to  have  both  overwhelming  firepower  available, 
but  also  to  have  options  for  using  lesser  force  and  having  at  your 
disposal  a  variety  of  non-lethal  technologies  as  well? 

General  Zinni.  Yes,  sir.  I  sought  the  non-lethal  or  less  than  le- 
thal capability,  and  sought  to  have  a  wide  variety  of  options  within 
that  capability,  so  that  short  of  deadly  force,  we  had  the  ability  to 
counter  any  threats. 

The  threats  in  Somalia  ranged  from  orchestrated  demonstrations 
that  might  have  been  conducted  as  a  tactic  against  our  force  by 
some  of  the  warlords  who  have  used  that  in  the  past,  to  just  looters 
and  opportunists  and  others  that  presented  a  problem,  but  cer- 
tainly did  not  require  deadly  force. 

We  found  a  number  of  capabilities  and  technologies  that  I  think 
show  a  lot  of  promise,  and  I  think,  for  not  only  these  kinds  of  oper- 
ations, but  others,  where  we  may  be  required  to  conduct  operations 
such  as  non-combatant  evacuation  operations,  these  have  a  place 
in  our  arsenal  and  in  our  array  of  capabilities,  and  we  should  de- 
velop them  even  further. 

Senator  Levin.  Does  serving  in  a  peacekeeping  or  other  non-tra- 
ditional operation  necessarily  degrade  the  effectiveness  or  the  read- 
iness of  units  or  commanders  to  perform  the  wartime  missions  that 
they  are  trained  for? 

General  Zinni.  Certainly  not.  Senator.  My  force,  for  example,  is 
tasked  to  provide  a  significant  amount  of  firepower  and  force  for 
the  Korean  contingency  and  the  southwest  Asia,  in  the  two  MRC 
scenarios. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  am  tasked  to  perform  as  the  JTF  for  peace- 
keeping and  humanitarian  operations  for  Central  Command.  We 
have  no  problem  with  balancing  the  two. 

I  think  that  if  we  are  committed  to  these  operations  for  long  du- 
rations, it  could  affect  training,  and  it  could  affect  moral  if  we  miss 
training  opportunities. 
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I  think  in  these  operations  there  is  opportunity  to  employ  skills 
that  we  would  in  combat  normally,  such  as  patrolling,  such  as  the 
implementation  of  logistics  tasks  that  we  would  normally  perform. 

There  are  other  non-traditional  skills  that  we  would  not  use  in 
combat  that  we  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  and  effort  in  developing 
and  becoming  proficient  at  that  we,  of  course,  employ. 

But  I  think  if  we  look  at  the  given  operation,  and  we  look  at  the 
skills  that  are  required,  we  look  at  the  opportunities  to  train  the 
duration  of  the  employment,  I  think  we  can  strike  a  balance  if  we 
take  those  into  account. 

My  force  has  not  suffered  from  not  only  these  kinds  of  oper- 
ations, but  a  number  of  other  operations  we  do  domestically.  We 
have  fought  forest  fires  in  Montana  and  Washington — a  thousand 
marines  this  past  summer — from  my  command.  In  the  past  few 
years  we  have  participated  and  helped  quell  the  L.A.  riots.  We  par- 
ticipated in  earthquake  relief,  in  flood  relief  I  can  count  probably 
16  such  operations  in  the  last  5  years,  and  it  has  not  degraded  our 
ability  to  perform  at  the  higher  end,  if  necessary. 

Senator  Levin.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Warner.  Senator  Levin,  thank  you. 

Senator  Nunn,  do  you  have  any  questions? 

Senator  Nunn.  I  have  no  questions. 

Senator  Levin.  Could  I  just  ask  one  question,  if  you  are  done 
with  this  panel? 

Senator  Warner.  I  think  it  is  important  to  get  onto  the  next 
panel.  We  would  like  to  ask  many  more  questions,  but  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  proceed  with  that  next  panel. 

Senator  Levin.  Just  a  couple  questions,  Greneral  Zinni,  on  Soma- 
lia, if  you  have  an  opinion  on  this,  whether  or  not  the  missions  that 
were  changed  in  Somalia,  whether  or  not  the  changes  were  clear 
enough  when  they  were  made. 

Were  they  translated  down  the  chain  of  command,  or  was  there 
mission  creep  in  Somalia? 

Senator  Warner.  And  this,  again,  is  based  on  your  personal 
knowledge,  assuming  you  do  have  it. 

General  Zinni.  Yes,  sir.  I  think,  in  my  time  in  Somalia,  which 
was  in  the  Restore  Hope  UNITAF  period,  prior  to  the  U.N.  assum- 
ing the  UNOSOM  II  responsibility,  there  were  times  when  we  went 
beyond  perhaps  the  strict  interpretation  of  the  mission,  but  I  think 
it  was  clear  with  everybody  up  the  line  of  what  we  were  doing,  and 
before  we  attempted  to  perform  those  tasks,  we  asked  the  ques- 
tions, and  the  permission  and  the  authority  to  do  so. 

For  example,  we  were  involved  in  the  training  and  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  the  police  in  those  days,  which  was  absolutely  nec- 
essary in  my  view,  and  was  very  productive. 

Those  same  policeman,  by  the  way,  came  back  in  United  Shield — 
2,000  of  them,  my  old  friends — to  support  our  operation,  and  pro- 
vided security  and  a  point  of  transition  at  the  port  and  portions  of 
the  airfield,  and  where  they  were,  we  had  no  problems. 

But  in  addition,  we  were  involved  in  the  planning  of  the  resettle- 
ment of  refugees,  certainly,  maybe  beyond  the  interpretation  of  our 
mission,  but  deliberately  an  attempt  to  help  the  UNHCR,  the  High 
Commission  of  Refugees,  in  a  problem  of  refugees  beginning  to 
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come  across  the  border,  needing  help,  and  the  U.N.  not  in  place  to 
assist  militarily. 

We  assisted  in  working  with  the  faction  leaders  to  conduct  a 
cease  fire  disarmament  agreement  and  arrangement,  which  was 
achieved  in  Addis  Ababa  in  March  1993,  during  our  time  in. 

I  think  in  the  transition  to  UNOSOM  II,  personally,  that  the 
basic  fundamental  difference  in  our  operation,  and  what  may  have 
been  the  cornerstone  to  the  problems  that  happened,  was  the  deci- 
sion to  isolate  or  marginalize  the  faction  leaders,  and  not  have 
them,  the  Somalians,  participate  in  deciding  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  who  should  run  Somalia. 

Senator  Levin.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Warner.  We  thank  this  panel.  It  has  been  very  helpful 
towards  our  understanding  of  this  issue. 

Mr.  Warner.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Warner.  I  would  like  to  call  Ambassador  Jeane  Kirk- 
patrick.  Senior  Fellow,  American  Enterprise  Institute;  Hon.  John 
R.  Bolton,  President,  National  Policy  Forum;  Gen.  Joseph  P.  Hoar, 
retired,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  and  Ambassador  Jonathan  Dean,  Ad- 
viser on  International  Security  Issues,  Union  of  Concerned  Sci- 
entists. 

I  welcome  our  witnesses,  and  particularly  Ambassador  Jeane 
Kirkpatrick,  We  understand  that  this  testimony  poses  some  per- 
sonal hardship  on  you,  and  we  are  very  respectful  of  that  situation, 
and,  indeed,  grateful. 

The  other  members  of  this  committee  and  I  have  always  placed 
the  highest  value  on  your  contributions  in  these  congressional 
hearings.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  lead  off,  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick? 

Ambassador  Kirkpatrick.  Certainly. 

Senator  Warner.  Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  AMBASSADOR  JEANE  KIRKPATRICK,  SENIOR 
FELLOW,  AMERICAN  ENTERPRISE  INSTITUTE 

Ambassador  Kirkpatrick.  Certainly,  Senator.  I  would  like  to 
thank  you  very  much  for  having  invited  me  to  testify  and  providing 
me  this  opportunity  to  discuss  this  issue,  which  I  think  is  enor- 
mously important,  not  only  for  our  own  country,  but  for  inter- 
national peace  and  security  in  the  future. 

Senator  Warner.  Well,  your  background  and  record  of  public 
service  uniquely  qualifies  you  to  comment  on  these  issues. 

Ambassador  Kirki'ATRICK.  Thank  you.  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
some  terminological  confusion  that  I  think  interferes  with  our  ca- 
pacity to  discuss  the  issue  of  peacekeeping,  understand  its  various 
elements,  and  arrive  at  reasonable  and  realistic  conclusions.  I  be- 
lieve that  there  are  truly  serious  semantic  problems  involved. 

One,  I  think  that  it  is  important  that  we  are  now  all  using  the 
term  "peacekeeping"  to  apply  to  a  very  wide  range  of  quite  different 
operations. 

Senator  Warner.  I  certainly  agree  with  those  observations. 

Ambassador  Kirkpatrick.  And  two,  we  are  using  these  terms  to 
apply  a  very  wide  range  of  operations,  which  have  never  before 
been  seen  as  falling  within  the  definition  of  peacekeeping.  So  we 
are  violating  our  past  practice,  and  we  are  also  introducing  a  great 
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deal  of  confusion  just  by  the  variety  of  meanings  that  we  give  to 
a  term. 

I  truly  believe  that  the  Congress  and  all  of  us  who  think  about 
this  subject  should  seek  to  untangle  the  various  usages  of  the  term, 
and  arrive  at  some  sort  of  consensus  about  some  specific  names  for 
the  different  specific  operations. 

As  you  know,  Senator,  in  the  past,  peacekeeping  had  very  limited 
meaning.  It  had  a  standard  meaning,  which  was  understood  by  ev- 
eryone who  dealt  in  U.N.  practices,  and  it  involved  a  situation 
where  the  parties  to  a  conflict  had  agreed  to  an  armistice,  or  a 
cease-fire,  so  they  had  a  will  to  peace,  where  they  consented  to  the 
deployment  of  peacekeeping  forces  to  help  them  fulfill  their  own  de- 
cision to  maintain  an  armistice. 

Therefore,  there  being  no  conflict,  the  peacekeepers  would  be 
neutral  between  the  parties,  and,  of  course,  there  being  no  conflict 
and  neutrality,  there  would  be  minimum  use  of  force. 

These  were  the  attributes  of  peacekeeping,  which  were  identified 
by  the  U.N.  Secretary-General  Dag  Hammarskjold  and  which  had 
been  standardized.  So  there  was  a  generally  agreed-upon  under- 
standing of  what  peacekeeping  was  and  was  not. 

Today,  the  same  term  is  used  to  apply  to  a  good  many  situations, 
where  none  of  these  conditions  prevailed,  where,  in  fact,  instead  of 
an  armistice,  there  is  a  war,  as,  for  example,  in  Bosnia  or  in  Cro- 
atia today. 

The  principal  international  operations  called  "peacekeeping" 
since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  in  Somalia,  Bosnia,  and  Haiti  bear 
little  or  no  resemblance  to  what  had  previously  been  understood  as 
peacekeeping. 

The  Somalia  operation  that  was  undertaken  initially  involved 
emergency  humanitarian  relief.  That  emergency  humanitarian  re- 
lief was  worthy,  but  it  was  not  what  had  been  called  peacekeeping. 

But  the  Somalia  operation  that  followed  upon  it,  UNOSOM  II,  di- 
verged even  more  dramatically  from  what  had  traditionally  been 
understood  as  peacekeeping. 

It  involved  an  internal  conflict  in  a  society  without  a  govern- 
ment. This  marked  the  first  time  the  United  Nations  had  sought 
to  be  involved  in  an  internal  conflict,  since  the  U.N.  charter  very 
specifically  forbids  intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  state.  This 
was  a  big  departure. 

It  was  a  violent  contest,  conducted  with  murderous  weapons.  In 
the  second  phase,  it  was,  moreover,  conducted  under  the  command 
and  control  of  the  United  Nations,  which  was  another  absolutely 
unprecedented  move,  and  it  was  conducted  under  Chapter  VII. 

The  unprecedented  character  of  this  operation  was  acknowledged 
by  the  chief  of  the  United  Nations'  peacekeeping  division,  the 
Under  Secretary-General  Kofi  Annai,  who  said  in  March,  1993, 
'This  will  be  the  first  time  the  United  Nations  has  had  command 
and  control  of  an  enforcement  action  under  Chapter  VII." 

This  was  broadly  understood  as  an  unprecedented  action  in  this 
regard,  as  well  as  others. 

So  we  are  speaking  here  of  operations  which  are  unprecedented 
with  regard  to  their  jurisdiction,  with  regard  to  their  command  and 
control,  with  regard  to  their  purpose,  and  the  fact  that  we  are  call- 
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ing  them  by  an  old  familiar  name  is  simply  confusing  the  situation, 
I  think. 

I  think  everyone  understands  today  that  the  Somalia  operation 
took  place  in  two  phases.  There  was  phase  one,  which  took  place 
under  President  George  Bush,  and  it  was  an  emergency  humani- 
tarian operation. 

We  all  know,  that  President  Bush  declined  to  comply  with  the 
Secretary-Greneral's  request  that  the  U.S.  troops  in  Somalia  under- 
take the  disarming  of  the  Somalia  warlords,  and  he  declined  to  un- 
dertake the  tasks  of  fostering  political  reconciliation,  providing  sta- 
bility and  law  and  order,  or  overseeing  the  Somalia  economy,  all  of 
which  were  things  that  the  Secretary-General  asked  him  to  do. 

And  he  said,  in  declining,  that  this  would  involve  the  United 
States  much  more  deeply  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Somalia  than  we 
had  any  reason,  interest,  or  competence  to  be  involved  in. 

However,  President  Bush  left  office,  and  we  had  a  new  President, 
and  the  new  President  was  much  more  responsive  to  the  requests 
of  the  new  Secretary-General. 

They  undertook,  under  President  Clinton,  this  dramatically  ex- 
panded mission,  which  involved,  in  principle,  restructuring  the  ju- 
dicial system,  building  of  the  economy,  providing  for  internal  law 
and  order,  and  a  good  many  other  things  which  would  take  a  life- 
time, and  which  we  had  no  particular  competence  to  do. 

It  also  involved  some  other  unprecedented  claims.  It  was  the  first 
time  the  U.N.  Security  Council  had  claimed  competence  or  jurisdic- 
tion in  a  civil  war.  It  was  the  first  time  a  U.N.  Secretary-General 
had  claimed  competence  or  jurisdiction  in  a  civil  war. 

It  was  the  first  time  the  Secretary-General  had  claimed  oversight 
of  a  military  operation.  The  fact  that  the  Secretary-General  cited 
the  magnitude  of  the  human  tragedy  as  justifying  it  did  not  affect 
its  unprecedented  character,  I  think. 

It  was  the  first  time  the  U.N.  had  been  engaged  in  an  effort  to 
demilitarize  or  disarm  a  member  state.  This  was  a  dramatic  depar- 
ture from  normal  U.N.  practices,  the  sort  of  thing  that  would  have 
produced  the  most  incredible  shock  in  most  of  U.N.  history. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  member  states  of  the  United  Nations — 
the  United  States  and  all  the  other  member  states — were  willing 
to  see  these  unprecedented  expansions  of  U.N.  jurisdiction,  of  the 
Secretary-General's  jurisdiction. 

Now,  I  think  everyone  knows  that  phase  one,  the  strictly  human- 
itarian operation  in  Somalia,  was  quite  successful,  that  it  saved 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Somalians  from  starvation. 

That  was  an  operation  which  enjoyed  popular  support  in  the 
United  States,  as  our  polls  and  other  measures  demonstrated. 

I  think  everyone  understands  as  well  that  phase  two,  the  Chap- 
ter VII  operation  under  U.N.  command  and  control  in  Somalia,  was 
a  failure  by  any  measure.  It  did  not  achieve  its  own  stated  goals, 
and  it  did  not  really  achieve  any  of  the  things  which  it  set  out  to 
do. 

And  the  cost  was  very  substantial.  The  financial  cost  was  sub- 
stantial and,  of  course,  more  serious,  the  human  cost  was  substan- 
tial, in  terms  of  the  lives  and  well-being  of  hundreds  of  U.N.  peace- 
keepers, including  some  30  Americans  who  lost  their  lives,  and 
some  170  who  were  wounded. 
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Chester  Crocker  has  written  an  interesting  article  in  the  current 
issue  of  Foreign  Affairs  magazine,  which  I  recommend  to  the  Sen- 
ators, which  seeks  to  treat  the  Somaha  operation  as  a  success,  but 
he  cannot  really  do  so,  except  for  phase  one. 

Phase  one  was  a  humanitarian  emergency  operation,  which  we 
know  how  to  do.  We  knew  how  to  do  it,  the  French  knew  how  to 
do  it,  and  that  was  a  success. 

Phase  one  is  not  what  people  are  talking  about  when  they  rec- 
ommend the  unprecedented  expansion  of  peacekeeping.  It  was  a 
humanitarian  operation. 

There  have  now  been  three  interesting  books  on  the  Somalia  op- 
eration, each  of  which  have  been,  in  fact,  quite  critical  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  operation,  and  of  its  goals.  "Mission  creep"  has  become 
a  standard  term  for  discussing  Somalia. 

Everyone  knows  there  was  mission  creep  in  Somalia.  There  was 
not  only  mission  creep,  though,  there  was  mission  ambiguity,  and 
there  was  the  pursuit  of  an  impossible  goal.  It  was  not  just  that 
it  was  different,  it  was,  I  think,  fundamentally  impossible. 

Nation-building,  state-building,  court-builaing  in  very  different 
unmodern  traditional  societies  from  our  own  will  fail,  in  fact. 

I  think  the  U.N.  operation  in  Bosnia  and  Croatia  is  incredible. 
It  is  the  most  tragic  failure  of  all.  It  represents  not  only  a  failure 
of  the  U.N.,  or  not  only  a  failure  of  the  forces  that  are  in  former 
Yugoslavia.  It  represents  a  failure  of  all  of  the  thinking  about  col- 
lective security,  and  about  the  preservation  of  peace,  which  all  of 
us  had  done,  I  think,  in  the  years  after  World  War  II,  and  of  the 
Cold  War,  and  the  planning  for  a  time  when  it  might  be  possible 
to  build  institutions  that  could  preserve  peace. 

This  was  not  fundamentally  an  American  failure,  it  is  fundamen- 
tally a  European  failure,  in  my  opinion. 

When  the  conflict  first  broke  out  in  Croatia,  when  the  Serbs  first 
attacked  Croatia,  the  European  community  negotiator, 
Luxembourg's  foreign  minister,  Mr.  Poos,  said  this  is  a  European 
problem,  which  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  European  community. 
And  there  is  no  role  here  for  Americans,  he  said  quite  clearly. 

President  Bush,  I  think,  rather  tired  from  the  exertions  and  the 
success  of  Desert  Storm,  was  prepared,  I  think,  quite  reasonably, 
to  say,  "That  is  right.  It  is  in  Europe.  It  is  in  your  jurisdiction.  You 
do  it." 

But,  of  course,  they  did  not.  With  the  first  efforts  at  mediation 
failing,  the  EC  handed  it  off. 

All  of  the  successive  so-called  peacekeeping  efforts  in  former 
Yugoslavia  have  failed.  It  is  impossible  even  to  know  what  they  are 
trying  to  do.  It  is  very  interesting. 

We  heard  a  little  about  this  concept  in  the  previous  panel,  an  op- 
eration under  Chapter  VII  by  military  forces,  in  a  war  zone,  so  to 
speak,  where  people  are  shooting  at  each  other  with  large  weapons. 
The  goal  of  such  an  operation  is  not  clear,  and  no  one  nas  defined 
the  goal  of  the  U.N.  forces  in  this  situation. 

Sometimes  the  Secretary-General  has  suggested  that  the  goal  is 
to  deliver  humanitarian  relief  to  towns  under  siege.  That  is  a  wor- 
thy goal,  and  I  would  support  that. 

But  one  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  it  is  that,  although 
military  forces  are  deployed,  the  resolutions  of  the  United  Nations 
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Security  Council,  which  authorize  use  of  necessary  force  to  dehver 
humanitarian  relief,  have  not  been,  in  fact,  enforced  any  more  than 
the  resolutions  which  called  for  no-fly  zones  have  been  enforced,  or 
the  resolutions  which  require  removal  of  large  guns  from  towns 
under  siege  have  been  enforced.  They  simply  have  not. 

I  believe  that  there  is  no  coherent  understandable  description  of 
the  purpose  of  the  so-called  peacekeeping  mission  in  former  Yugo- 
slavia. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  President  does  not  permit  American 
forces  to  become  more  deeply  involved  in  this  particular  quagmire. 
You  know,  in  the  Vietnam  "quagmire",  which  we  used  to  speak 
about,  and  which  we  have  been  discussing  again,  at  least  the  U.S. 
Government  thought  it  knew  our  purpose. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  statement  of  purpose  from  anyone  as- 
sociated with  the  Bosnia  or  Yugoslavia  quagmire. 

I  would  only  say  that  beyond  that,  that  the  dual  system  of  mili- 
tary control,  the  "dual-key  system"  that  was  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
vious testimony,  is  also  unclear. 

Sometimes  the  concept  of  the  dual-key  is  used  to  refer  not  to 
UNPROFOR  and  NATO,  which  was  mentioned  in  the  last  testi- 
mony, but  used  to  refer  to  UNPROFOR's  military  commanders  and 
the  Secretary-General's  civilian  representative.  The  operational 
practice  exists  that  air  cover  and  support,  really,  cannot  be  called 
for  unless  the  Secretary-General's  civilian  representative,  Mr. 
Akashi,  authorizes  it. 

Now,  this  has  led  to  the  most  incredible  delays,  and  confusion, 
and  inaction 

Senator  Warner.  And  casualties.  The  Ambassador  is  quite  cor- 
rect. 

Ambassador  Kirkpatrick.  Right.  Absolutely.  It  is  almost  incred- 
ible. I  find  it  nearly  unbelievable  that  the  governments  of  the 
major  powers  represented  in  the  Security  Council,  and  those  gov- 
ernments whose  forces  are  present  in  former  Yugoslavia,  are  will- 
ing to  acquiesce  in  this  system  of  command  and  control. 

I  am  certain  that  the  Senator  is  aware  that  there  have  been  a 
great  many  problems  about  this  arising  between  some  of  the 
UNPROFOR  commanders  and  the  U.N.  Secretary-General's  staff. 

At  least  one,  probably  two,  UNPROFOR  commanders  have  been 
withdrawn,  at  the  request  of  the  U.N.,  after  they  protested  publicly 
and  loudly  to  the  obstacles  which  the  Secretary-General's  civilian 
representatives  are  placing  in  their  way. 

This  is  not  a  workable  system.  It  cannot  protect  the  forces  which 
are  placed  under  his  control.  The  French  government  has  been  dis- 
cussing this  in  a  very  public  way  last  week,  and  I  think  it  will  ei- 
ther demand  finally,  definitively,  a  change  in  the  rules  of  engage- 
ment, or  withdraw  its  forces. 

Well,  I  want  to  say  that  I  believe  that  there  are  useful  tasks  that 
multinational  forces  can  perform  in  today's  world,  in  maintaining 
peace,  and  perhaps  promoting  peace. 

Monitoring  elections  and  providing  humanitarian  assistance  can 
be  performed  best  by  some  of  the  very  effective  U.N.  agencies.  For 
example,  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  has  done  a 
marvelous  job  in  the  former  Yugoslavia.  UNDP,  the  development 
program,  has  been  effective  in  the  past  in  Somalia. 
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There  are  instrumentalities  for  trying  to  achieve  a  number  of 
these  tasks,  which  the  nations  of  the  world  thought  they  would  like 
to  achieve.  But  this  approach  of  calling  everything  peacekeeping, 
putting  it  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Secretary-General's  per- 
sonal representative,  and  letting  him,  as  a  civilian,  without  mili- 
tary training,  make  the  rules  of  engagement  for  military  forces  op- 
erating under  his  command  is  really  quite  unreasonable,  I  think. 
Senator. 

I  will  just  end  there. 

Senator  Warner.  Thank  you  very  much. 

When  I  return,  I  will  pose  a  question  to  Madam  Ambassador  as 
to  whether  or  not  you  think  under  any  circumstances  the  United 
Nations  should  begin  to  develop  its  own  internal  forces  for  pur- 
poses of  these  types  of  actions,  rather  than  bringing  the  multi- 
national forces.  Ambassador  Dean. 

STATEMENT  OF  AMBASSADOR  JONATHAN  DEAN,  ADVISER  ON 
INTERNATIONAL  SECURITY  ISSUES,  UNION  OF  CONCERNED 
SCIENTISTS 

Ambassador  Dean.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  very  much  to 
thank  you  for  the  invitation  to  participate  in  this  hearing.  As  you 
and  other  witnesses  have  said,  its  subject  is  vitally  important  for 
the  security  of  our  country. 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  commenting  on  some  of  the  provisions 
of  S.  5  that  you  have  already  raised,  and  then  turn  to  more  general 
issues. 

Senator  Warner.  I  must  say  that  the  invitation  was  jointly  ex- 
tended by  my  colleague,  Senator  Levin. 

Ambassador  Dean.  Yes,  sir.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  meant  to 
mention  that,  also.  Thank  you  both.  I  would  like  to  begin  by  com- 
menting on  S.  5,  and  then  move  to  more  general  issues. 

I  speak  from  the  perspective  of  involvement  in  U.N.  peacekeep- 
ing beginning  with  the  Congo  operation  of  the  early  sixties. 

Now,  I  do  not  disagree  with  much  that  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick 
has  said,  but  the  Congo  was  an  operation  which  involved  peace  en- 
forcement in  a  civil  war  situation  and  also  nation-building,  and  was 
under  the  direction  of  a  very  gifted  civilian  representative  of  the 
Secretary-General,  Robert  Gardner  of  Ghana.  So  there  are  some 
other,  quite  different  cases  that  should  be  considered  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  both  H.R.  7  and  S.  5  draft  legislation  are  valuable 
because  they  intensify  the  debate  on  the  United  States'  position  on 
peacekeeping,  which  is  really  a  debate  on  United  States  security 
policy  in  this  post-Cold  War  period. 

There  is  continuing  confusion  and  disorientation  on  both  subiects 
in  the  American  public.  These  issues  need  to  be  debated  until  there 
is  bipartisan  agreement  on  a  few  clear  concepts.  But  some  provi- 
sions of  S.  5  may  inadvertently  add  to  this  confusion. 

For  example,  section  five  of  S.  5,  the  same  one  mentioned  by  Ed- 
ward Warner,  prohibits  the  President  from  putting  U.S.  military 
forces  participating  in  a  U.N.  operation  under  foreign  command, 
except  under  a  few  specified  conditions. 

However,  in  my  view,  placing  U.S.  forces  under  professionally 
qualified  foreign  commanders  to  carry  out  an  agreed  U.N.  mission 
should  be  considered  an  appropriate  exercise  of  the  President's  ex- 
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ecutive  authority,  and  a  very  useful  force  multiplier  for  building 
coalitions  of  cooperating  countries. 

Actions  of  this  kind  have  taken  place  on  numerous  occasions 
since  the  foundation  of  this  republic,  to  the  national  benefit. 

In  World  War  II,  I  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  infantry  division, 
under  the  efficient  command  of  Field  Marshal  Bernard  Montgom- 
ery. No  serious  question  was  raised  then  about  this  practice,  which 
contributed  to  allied  victory  in  World  War  II,  and  I  see  no  grounds 
to  question  it  now. 

Section  six  of  the  bill  requires  that  indirect  as  well  as  direct  costs 
of  peacekeeping  be  credited  against  U.N.  peacekeeping  assessments 
levied  on  the  United  States. 

I  think  we  can  see,  from  the  case  of  Haiti,  where  both  phases  of 
the  operation,  the  U.S.  and  the  U.N.  phase,  actually  served  direct 
U.S.  security  interests,  the  problem  is  that  the  term  "indirect  costs" 
is  unclear,  and  if  broadly  applied,  it  could  lead  to  elimination  of 
U.S.  contributions  to  U.N.  peacekeeping,  as  well  as  those  of  other 
countries. 

Regarding  recent  experiences  with  U.N.  peacekeeping,  I  draw 
three  general  conclusions.  The  first  is  that  more  should  be  done  to 
strengthen  the  United  Nations  conflict  prevention  capability. 

I  describe  in  the  longer  testimony  I  have  given,  which  I  request 
be  placed  in  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman,  four  actions  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  first  is  to  increase  our  support  for  regional  security  orga- 
nizations. Much  more  could  be  done  here. 

The  second  is  to  fund  small  U.N.  mediation  teams,  a  project  that 
Secretary-General  Boutros  Ghali  has  been  urging.  The  third  is  to 
establish  a  small  U.N.  mediation  core  of  permanently  assigned  per- 
sonnel, or  rotating  personnel  from  member  states,  and  also  a  U.N. 
research  institute  on  conflict,  drawing  from  the  wide  variety  of  out- 
side research  on  the  subject. 

The  second  conclusion  I  reach  is  that  the  United  Nations  ur- 
gently does  need  a  readiness  force  that  can  move  rapidly  into  a  sit- 
uation where  conflict  is  about  to  erupt,  and  stifle  the  first  small 
sparks  before  they  spread. 

In  this  sense,  I  believe  the  United  States  should  give  strong  sup- 
port to  Secretary-General  Boutros  Ghali's  proposal  of  early  January 
this  year  that  member  states  should  designate  a  battalion  of  their 
own  ground  forces  for  this  purpose,  to  be  stationed  in  the  home 
country,  but  trained  together  with  other  designated  battalions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  most  important  and  pressing  requirement 
with  regard  to  peacekeeping  is  to  reach  an  understanding  in  the 
American  public  and  between  Congress  and  the  executive  branch, 
on  the  role  and  significance  of  peacekeeping  for  our  national  secu- 
rity, and  particularly  on  the  objectives  of  peacekeeping. 

It  is  the  function  and  the  responsibility  of  the  administration  and 
the  congressional  leadership  to  draw  from  the  current  debate  over 
American  foreign  policy  some  general  orientation  around  which  en- 
during consensus  can  coalesce. 

This  is  not  yet  being  done.  Nevertheless,  it  is  essential  to  bear 
that  peacekeeping  in  some  form,  and  probably  in  the  wide  range 
that  has  been  described  here,  is  here  to  stay. 

There  will  be  peacekeeping  in  the  next  century,  and  peacekeep- 
ing in  the  century  after  that.  So  the  peacekeeping  topic  is  not  going 
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to  go  away.  Consequently,  we  have  to  come  to  ternis  with  it  in  a 
practical  businesslike  way. 

Until  the  role  and  objectives  of  peacekeeping  are  clarified  in  this 
country  and  other  industrial  countries  that  provide  the  main  sup- 
port to  the  United  Nations,  there  will  be  no  early  action  in  future 
conflicts,  or  only  inadequate  action. 

And,  in  that  event,  instead  of  gradually  increasing  in  capability, 
the  United  Nations  and  regional  security  organizations  will  remain 
weak,  underdeveloped,  and  under-respected,  constrained  to  a  use- 
ful, but  limited  post-combat  role,  and  the  impression  will  continue 
to  dominate  our  thinking  that  armed  conflicts  and  war  are  ineradi- 
cable and  uncontrollable  characteristics  of  humanity  on  a  largely 
lawless  planet,  and  that  nothing  can  be  done  about  them,  in  the 
practical  sense,  except  to  improvise  after  a  conflict  has  broken  out. 

We  do  not  want  this  kind  of  world.  We  cannot  afford  it.  Democ- 
racies and  free  markets  are  spreading.  Their  expansion  is  the  best 
guarantee  for  peace,  but  democracies  and  free  markets  cannot 
flourish  in  an  increasingly  interconnected  world  unless  there  is 
some  modicum  of  order. 

As  a  result,  effective  peacekeeping  and  conflict  prevention  belong 
high  on  the  list  of  national  security  interests  of  all  industrial  coun- 
tries, especially  our  country,  whose  external  environment  extends 
furthest  of  all. 

The  administration  has  stated  that  enlarging  the  area  of  democ- 
racies and  free  markets  should  be  a  national  policy  objective.  This 
concept  of  directing  our  energies  and  resources  to  expanding  the 
zones  of  democracy  makes  sense.  Democracies  do  rarely  fight  with 
each  other. 

As  I  view  it,  the  objectives  of  peacekeeping  is  a  similar  one.  The 
objective  of  improved  peacekeeping  is  gradually  to  enlarge  the 
zones  of  no  conflict,  areas  like  North  America  and  Western  Europe, 
where  armed  conflict  has  become  very  unlikely. 

Two  world  wars  and  the  Cold  War  have  concentrated  our  think- 
ing about  war  and  its  causes.  They  produced  a  wide  range  of  meas- 
ures to  prevent  armed  conflict,  to  negotiate  forced  reductions,  con- 
fidence building,  and  on  to  peacekeeping  of  various  kinds. 

If  these  measures  can  be  applied  systematically  throughout  the 
world  by  the  United  Nations  and  regional  security  organizations, 
they  can  prevent  an  increasing  numoer  of  specific  conflict  situa- 
tions from  developing  into  war.  They  can,  in  this  way,  gradually 
lower  the  level  of  organized  armed  violence  throughout  the  world, 
and  expand  the  no-conflict  regions  in  which  war  is  improbable. 

I  am  not  arguing,  of  course,  that  measures  like  these  will  end  all 
armed  conflicts.  That  will  not  happen,  but  they  can  prevent  an  in- 
creasing number  of  potential  conflicts  from  erupting  into  violence, 
and  this  objective,  of  gradually  expanding  the  zones  of  no  conflict, 
can  provide  some  answer  to  the  basic  questions  on  peacekeeping, 
"Why  are  we  doing  this?",  and  "What  relationship  does  this  activity 
have  to  national  security?" 

Mr.  Chairman,  probably  the  most  frequent  statement  made 
about  peacekeeping  in  this  country  and  in  this  city  is  that  Ameri- 
cans do  not  want  to  be  a  world  policeman.  But  that's  only  part  of 
the  story.  The  rest  of  the  statement  is  that  the  world  needs  a  po- 
liceman, and  the  United  Nations  is  it. 
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Now,  we  can  have  an  effective  policeman  or  an  ineffective  one. 
What  the  United  States  does  about  U.N.  peacekeeping  in  legisla- 
tion and  policy  will  make  that  difference. 

Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Warner.  Thank  you,  Ambassador. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ambassador  Dean  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  Ambassador  Jonathan  Dean,  Adviser  on 
International  Security  Issues,  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists 

I  would  like  to  begin  my  testimony  by  commenting  on  some  of  the  provisions  of 
S.  5,  the  Peace  Powers  Act  sponsored  by  Senator  Dole,  Senator  Warner,  and  several 
colleagues,  and  then  turn  to  more  general  issues.  I  speak  from  the  perspective  of 
involvement  in  U.N.  peacekeeping  operations  beginning  with  the  Congo  operation 
of  the  early  1960s. 

Both  the  National  Security  Restoration  Act  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  S.  5  draft  legislation  are  valuable  because  they  intensify  the  debate  on 
the  U.S.  position  on  peacekeeping,  which  is  really  a  debate  on  U.S.  security  policy 
in  this  post-Cold  War  period.  There  is  continuing  confusion  and  disorientation  on 
both  subjects  in  the  American  public.  These  issues  need  to  be  debated  until  there 
is  bipartisan  agreement  on  a  few  clear  concepts.  However,  some  provisions  of  S.  5 
may  inadvertently  add  to  this  confusion. 

Section  5  of  S.  5  prohibits  the  President  from  putting  U.S.  military  forces  partici- 
pating in  a  U.N.  operation  under  foreign  command  unless  Congress  specifically  au- 
thorizes this  subordination  or  the  President  certifies  that  putting  these  forces  under 
foreign  command  is  in  the  U.S.  national  security  interest  and  does  not  violate  the 
Constitution. 

In  my  view,  placing  U.S.  forces  under  professionally  qualified  foreign  command 
when  circumstances  require  it  in  order  to  carry  out  the  agreed  mission  should  be 
considered  an  appropriate  exercise  of  the  President's  executive  authority  and  a  very 
useful  force  multiplier  for  building  coalitions  of  cooperating  countries. 

Actions  of  this  kind  have  taken  place  on  numerous  occasions  since  the  foundation 
of  this  Republic,  to  the  national  benefit.  I  served  in  World  War  II  in  a  U.S.  Army 
infantry  division  under  the  efficient  command  of  Field  Marshall  Bernard  Montgom- 
ery. No  serious  question  was  raised  then  about  this  practice,  which  contributed  to 
Allied  victory  in  World  War  II,  and  I  see  no  grounds  to  question  it  now.  The  current 
discussion  atxjut  U.S.  troops  under  foreign  command  does  not  appear  to  me  to  re- 
flect a  serious  problem.  Instead,  it  seems  to  reflect  prevailing  confusion  about  U.S. 
foreign  policy  and  the  role  in  it  of  peacekeeping  and  the  U.N.,  and  perhaps  a  desire 
to  withoraw  from  responsibilities  of  the  world  situation.  To  pursue  this  U.S.  com- 
mand issue  further  could  restrict  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  President  to  act 
as  Commander  in  Chief  of  U.S.  forces.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  can  be  the  intention 
of  the  sponsors. 

Moreover,  the  requirement  for  congressional  action  or  for  a  Presidential  certifi- 
cation that  subordination  to  foreign  command  is  in  the  national  security  interest 
opens  a  potentially  broad  field  of  argument  and  dispute  between  the  President  and 
the  Congress  about  defining  the  national  security  interest  and  about  whether  the 
peacekeeping  operation  in  question  is  in  the  national  security  interest  of  the  United 
States.  Aside  from  defense  against  direct  attack  on  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  the  concept  of  national  security  interest  is  a  flexible  and  changeable  one, 
open  to  varying  interpretations.  Rather  than  debate  this  issue,  it  would  be  better 
to  have  a  clear  understanding  between  Congress  and  the  President  on  the  nature 
and  objective  of  peacekeeping  operations.  I  will  return  to  this  point  later. 

Section  6  of  tne  bill  requires  that  the  President  report  each  year  on  how  much 
was  spent  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year  to  support  or  participate  in  U.N.  peacekeep- 
ing activities  "directly  or  indirectly,"  and  that  all  direct  and  "indirect"  costs  be  cred- 
ited against  U.N.  peacekeeping  assessments  of  the  United  States.  The  problem  is 
that  the  term  "indirect"  costs  is  unclear.  If  broadly  applied,  this  concept  of  counting 
indirect  costs  of  peacekeeping  could  lead  to  elimination  of  all  scheduled  U.S.  con- 
tributions to  IJ.N.  peacekeeping.  The  same  problem  could  arise  with  contributions 
in  kind  to  U.N.  peacekeeping  operations  of  other  states  like  Germany  and  Japan, 
bringing  U.N.  peacekeeping  to  an  end.  Surely  this  is  not  the  intention  of  the  spon- 
sors. 

This  provision  too  could  lead  to  disputes  between  the  executive  branch  and  Con- 
gress about  which  U.S.  military  operations  fall  under  the  definition  of  indirect 
peacekeeping  costs.  For  example,  costs  of  the  U.S.  military  forces  in  Haiti  prior  to 
the  formal  U.N.  takeover  there  might  be  considered  indirect  peacekeeping  costs  even 
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though  the  entire  operation  in  Haiti,  both  pre-U.N.  and  U.N.  phases,  would  better 
be  considered  as  operations  carried  out  in  the  direct  national  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  order  to  prevent  mass  Haitian  immigration  to  the  United  States  that  could 
result  in  serious  racial  frictions  within  this  country.  U.S.  participation  in  the  NATO 
no-fly  zone  over  Bosnia  and  the  naval  blockade  around  former  Yugoslavia  could  be 
considered  both  as  indirect  peacekeeping  costs  and  at  least  partially  as  necessary 
U.S.  contributions  to  maintain  the  solidarity  and  effectiveness  of  the  NATO  alliance. 
It  would  be  simpler  and  clearer  to  make  all  peacekeeping  costs  part  of  the  regular 
U.S.  defense  budget.  This  would  document  what  I  consider  a  fact,  that  peacekeeping 
is  the  outer  line  of  defense  of  the  United  States,  and  it  would  eliminate  grounds 
for  possible  disputes  between  Congress  and  the  administration  over  whether  a  given 
operation  by  U.S.  military  forces  is  or  is  not  an  "indirect"  contribution  to  U.N. 
peacekeeping. 

REVIEW  OF  RECENT  U.N.  OPERATIONS 

Turning  to  a  brief  review  of  recent  U.N.  operations,  both  the  case  of  Rwanda  and 
of  former  Yugoslavia  underline  the  need  for  establishing  a  rapid  reaction  U.N.  force 
that  could  be  deployed  within  days  after  a  Security  Council  decision  in  the  crucial 
period  before  wiaespread  hostilities  erupt.  In  both  these  cases,  there  was  adecruate 
early  warning;  governments  were  fully  informed  by  their  embassies  and  consulates 
that  local  frictions  were  approaching  the  conflict  point.  Deploying  a  U.N.  force  of 
limited  size  in  Rwanda,  and  also  in  Slovenia,  then  Croatia,  and  then  in  Bosnia  be- 
fore the  anticipated  fighting  broke-out  could  have  blocked  subsequent  developments. 
We  had  three  separate  chances  for  preventive  action  in  Yugoslavia  and  all  of  them 
were  mulTed.  After  they  left  office,  former  Shape  commander  John  Calvin,  national 
security  adviser  Brent  Scowcroft,  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Lawrence  Eagleburger, 
and  former  Ambassador  to  Yugoslavia  Warren  Zimmerman  all  made  statements 
that  early  deployment  could  have  been  effective. 

But  for  there  to  be  early  intervention,  a  rapid  deployment  force  trained  for  peace- 
keeping would  have  had  to  be  available  to  NATO  or  the  U.N.  At  the  time,  there 
was  none.  There  still  is  none.  If  you  wait  weeks  or  months  until  there  is  full-scale 
conflict,  then  the  only  peacekeeping  choice  is  between  large-scale  intervention  or  the 
palliative  U.N.  force  now  in  Yugoslavia. 

However,  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  view  that,  in  Bosnia,  a  huge  NATO  peacekeep- 
ing force  would  have  had  to  be  deployed  from  the  outset  to  be  effective.  A  smaller 
NATO  ground  force  could  have  been  introduced  rapidly  prior  to  international  rec- 
ognition of  Bosnia  and  the  outset  of  fighting  there,  and  it  could  then  have  been  in- 
creased to  a  force  of  medium  size — as  long  as  it  was  clearly  known  to  all  that  more 
troops  were  on  the  way. 

The  October  1993  disaster  in  Somalia,  the  death  in  combat  of  18  U.S.  soldiers, 
and  also  of  hundreds  of  Somalis,  took  place  under  U.S.  military  command  and  can- 
not be  attributed  to  the  U.N.  or  to  peacekeeping  generally.  If  mistakes  were  made 
here,  they  were  in  local  U.S.  military  operations  and  in  the  U.S.  decision  to  go  after 
Somali  leader  Mohammed  Aideed. 

GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS 

I  draw  three  general  conclusions  from  these  recent  experiences  with  U.S.  peace- 
keeping. The  first  is  that  more  action  should  be  taken  to  strengthen  the  U.N.  s  con- 
flict prevention  capability.  The  second  is  that  the  U.N.  does  need  a  rapid  interven- 
tion force  that  can  move  rapidly  into  a  situation  where  conflict  is  about  to  erupt 
and  to  stifle  the  first  small  flames  before  they  spread.  The  third  is  that  there  should 
be  a  broad  compact  on  peacekeeping  between  the  executive  branch  and  Congress 
covering  not  only  regular  reporting  and  accounting  practices,  but  also  agreement  on 
the  objectives  of  U.N.  peacekeeping  and  its  role  in  U.S.  national  security.  A  compact 
of  this  kind  will  contribute  to  U.S.  national  security  and  make  U.S.  leadership  on 
peacekeeping  more  effective.  (More  details  on  this  approach  are  contained  in  my  ar- 
ticle, "A  Stronger  U.N.  Strengthens  America,"  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists, 
March/April  1995.) 

DEVELOPING  THE  U.N.  APPARATUS  FOR  CONFLICT  PREVENTION 

The  U.N.  needs  a  more  developed  apparatus  for  conflict  prevention  and  preventive 
mediation  and  diplomacy,  linking  the  U.N.  with  a  mutually  supportive  worldwide 
network  of  strengthened  regional  security  organizations.  Several  regional  organiza- 
tions already  exist — the  Organization  for  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  the  Organization  of  African  Unity,  and  the  Asso- 
ciation of  South  East  Asian  Nations.  An  organization  on  security  and  cooperation 
is  slowly  emerging  in  the  Near  East.  New  organizations  are  needed  in  South  Asia 
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and  the  Northeast  Pacific  Region.  More  should  be  done  by  the  United  States  and 
other  industrial  countries  to  develop  this  network. 

Beyond  this,  in  his  update  report  of  January  1995  on  peacekeeping,  Secretary 
General  Boutros  Ghali  points  to  the  need  for  more  senior  personnel  who  can  serve 
as  mediators  and  conciliators  in  tense  situations  and  he  asks  for  limited  financing 
to  support  mediation  missions  to  remain  on-site  for  several  months  at  a  time.  This 
is  a  modest  demand,  but  there  have  been  complaints  that  this  idea  is  not  receiving 
adequate  big  power  support. 

In  any  event,  the  cost-avoidance  savings  from  preventive  diplomacy  justify  a  larg- 
er effort  than  Dr.  Boutros  Ghali  is  now  suggesting.  Specifically,  I  urge  the  establish- 
ment of  a  small  U.N.  Observer  and  Mediation  Corps  staffed  by  first  rate  diplomats 
and  conflict  resolution  experts  seconded  by  member  governments  and  by  a  few  U.N.- 
recruited  trainees.  The  function  of  this  Corps  would  be,  through  observation  in  the 
field,  to  help  identify  potential  conflict  situations,  including  domestic  conflicts  with 
the  potential  to  threaten  international  security,  to  call  these  situations  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Security  Council  or  the  Secretary  General,  and  to  mediate  in  potential 
conflict  situations. 

This  Corps  should  be  backed  by  a  small  U.N.  Institute  for  Conflict  Prevention  to 
analyze  developments  in  potential  centers  of  conflict  on  the  basis  of  information 
from  local  U.N.  personnel  and  member  sites.  The  institute  would  identify  the  most 
promising  suggestions  on  potential  solutions  for  specific  disputes  as  well  as  outside 
research  on  sources  of  conflict  and  the  most  effective  methods  of  conflict  resolution. 
This  institute  too  could  warn  the  Security  Council  and  Secretary  General  of  poten- 
tial conflict,  identify  areas  where  personnel  of  the  Observer  and  Mediation  Corps 
should  be  sent,  ancf  train  personnel  of  the  Observer  Corps  and  of  regional  security 
institutions.  Some  small  organizations  are  already  working  in  this  field,  but  a  larg- 
er, better-funded  effort  is  needed. 

A  U.N.  READINESS  FORCE 

The  United  Nations  urgently  needs  a  readiness  force  for  peacekeeping.  Nearly  ev- 
eryone who  has  looked  closely  at  the  situation  in  peacekeeping  has  drawn  this  con- 
clusion, but  no  one  has  been  ready  to  act.  Today,  U.N.  peacekeeping  operations  are 
caught  in  a  vicious  circle:  The  U.N.  and  regional  peacekeeping  organizations  nor- 
mally become  active  only  after  conflict  erupts.  It  taxes  from  3  to  6  months  to  orga- 
nize the  personnel  and  initial  financial  support  for  a  U.N.  peacekeeping  operation. 
By  that  time,  conflict  has  often  intensified  to  such  an  extent  that  efforts  to  aeal  with 
it  require  a  major  military  force.  In  most  circumstances,  a  large  force  is  not  forth- 
coming or  peacekeepers  are  provided  in  such  small  number  that  the  force  cannot 
cope  effectively.  Often,  the  U.N.  can  be  called  in  only  after  a  conflict  bums  itself 
out  and  the  combatants  on  both  sides  are  sufTiciently  exhausted  to  see  the  benefits 
of  a  supervised  truce.  Governments  and  publics  the  world  over  perceive  these  weak- 
nesses in  U.N.  peacekeeping.  As  a  consequence,  they  are  reluctant  to  give  the  U.N. 
the  additional  support  and  resources  that  would  enable  it  to  move  to  a  higher  level 
of  effectiveness  in  preventing  conflict  or  stifling  it  in  its  incipient  phases.  So  the 
weakness  continues,  and  we  all  proceed  to  condemn  a  resource-poor  U.N.  for  its  lack 
of  capability  and  dependability. 

We  must  break  through  this  vicious  circle.  The  way  to  do  it  is  with  a  U.N.  readi- 
ness force.  In  his  January  1995  report  on  peacekeeping  Secretary  General  Boutros 
Ghali  proposes  a  modest  force  composed  of  several  battalions  of  national  forces  that 
are  stationed  in  their  home  countries  but  that  come  together  for  training  and  oper- 
ations. We  should  act  to  implement  this  proposal. 

The  administration  has  not  rejected  this  concept  but  has  been  thus  far  unwilling 
to  designate  a  U.S.  battalion  to  serve  as  one  component  of  a  readiness  force. 
Unconvincingly,  it  argues  that  it  does  not  want  to  designate  specific  units  of  the 
U.S.  forces  lor  peacekeeping  when  a  broader  force  selection  may  be  needed.  Why 
doesn't  the  administration  set  up  a  roster  of  these  units,  designating  on  an  alternat- 
ing rotating  basis  an  infantry  battalion  from  the  Marine  Corps  and  an  Army  infan- 
try battalion,  plus  logistics  and  air  transport  or  helicopter  company,  allowing  them 
to  serve  on  call  and  to  train  for  a  6  month  period,  then  be  followed  by  a  successor 
battalion?  Assignment  of  one  battalion  and  only  one  battalion  at  a  time  should  be 
authorized  in  advance  by  the  Congress.  We  should  also  make  available  logistics  and 
intelligence  teams  to  form  part  of  readiness  forces. 

This  project  is  unlikely  to  move  rapidly  unless  the  United  States  does  its  part. 
It  is  time  for  the  major  powers,  the  United  States,  Russia  and  China,  to  relinquish 
their  cold  war  reticence  and  to  send  units  to  serve  in  peacekeeping  operations.  More 
active  cooperation  among  the  major  powers  in  controlling  smaller  scale  conflict  is 
one  key  to  world  peace.  Peacekeeping  can  contribute  to  creating  a  better  working 
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relationship  among  the  big  powers  and  to  avoiding  serious  frictions  among  them. 
This  is  the  second  key  to  world  peace. 

THE  ROLE  OF  PEACEKEEPING  IN  U.S.  NATIONAL  SECURITY 

The  most  important  and  pressing  requirement  with  regard  to  peacekeeping  is  to 
reach  an  understanding  in  tne  American  public  and  between  Congress  and  the  exec- 
utive branch  on  the  role  and  significance  of  peacekeeping  in  U.S.  national  security 
and  its  contribution  to  our  security.  It  is  the  function  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
administration  and  the  congressional  leadership  to  draw  from  the  current  debate 
over  American  foreign  policy  some  general  orientation  around  which  enduring  con- 
sensus can  coalesce.  They  are  trying  to  do  this,  but  the  administration  is  too  timid 
of  being  criticized  and  the  congressional  leadership  sometimes  too  partisan  in  its 
criticism.  Neither  seems  to  be  seeking  the  bipartisan  consensus  that  the  electorate 
wants  and  needs.  But  peacekeeping  in  some  form  is  here  to  stay.  There  will  be 
peacekeeping  in  the  next  century  and  peacekeeping  in  the  century  after  that.  What 
IS  done  or  is  not  done  in  this  field  will,  together  with  the  state  of  relations  among 
the  world's  main  powers,  be  the  main  determinant  of  war  and  peace  in  coming  dec- 
ades. 

The  peacekeeping  topic  is  not  going  to  go  away.  We  should  come  to  terms  with 
it  on  a  practical  businesslike  basis.  Yet  today  there  is  no  agreement  and  consider- 
able confusion  about  the  objectives  of  peacekeeping  and  its  role  in  the  national  secu- 
rity policy  of  the  United  States  and  other  major  contributing  states.  Should  we  con- 
tinue to  treat  peacekeeping  as  a  way  of  reacting  to  one  armed  conflict  after  another 
when  they  occur,  like  coping  with  forest  fires.  Hoods  and  other  natural  disasters, 
trying  to  plug  the  holes  in  the  dike  after  they  start  spurting?  Or  does  peacekeeping 
have  some  long  term  objective  that  we  can  agree  on  and  that  will  guide  us  in  the 
future? 

If  current  confusion  continues,  and  we  fail  to  develop  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
significance  of  peacekeeping  for  our  own  national  security,  there  will  be  disputes 
and  arguments  in  the  United  States  over  each  individual  operation  as  it  occurs.  This 
will  make  our  government  look  irresolute  and  indecisive  and  will  diminish  its  gen- 
eral authority  and  influence  in  international  issues.  The  prospect  of  these  disputes 
will  dissuade  the  present  administration  from  action  even  when  it  considers  action 
desirable — this  is  the  case  already — and  the  possibility  of  these  arguments  will  also 
dissuade  future  administrations.  Similar  confusion  exists  in  other  major  countries 
which  should  be  playing  a  major  role  in  peacekeeping — the  UK,  France,  Russia,  Ger- 
many, and  Japan. 

Until  the  role  of  peacekeeping  is  clarified,  there  will  be  no  early  action  or  only 
inadequate  action  in  future  confiicts,  as  in  Rwanda,  Yugoslavia,  and  Angola.  Instead 
of  growing  in  peacekeeping  capability,  the  U.N.  and  regional  security  organizations 
will  remain  weak,  underdeveloped  and  under  respected,  constrained  to  a  useful  but 
limited  post-combat  role.  The  impression  will  continue  to  dominate  our  thinking 
that  armed  confiict  and  war  are  ineradicable  and  uncontrollable  characteristics  of 
humanity  in  a  largely  lawless  planet,  that  nothing  can  be  done  about  them  excerpt 
to  improvise  after  a  conflict  has  broken  out. 

We  do  not  want  this  kind  of  world.  We  cannot  afford  it.  Democracies  and  free 
markets  are  spreading.  Their  expansion  is  the  best  general  guarantee  for  peace.  But 
democracies  and  free  markets  cannot  flourish  in  an  increasingly  interknit  world  un- 
less there  is  some  modicum  of  order.  Beyond  the  loss  of  life  and  productive  capabil- 
ity in  bed  conflict,  the  United  States  and  other  industrial  countries  pay  for  these 
conflicts  by  losing  their  investments  and  their  trade  in  goods  and  services.  They  pay 
most  of  the  costs  for  humanitarian  relief  and  rehabilitation,  and  they  pay  in  in- 
creased domestic  frictions  for  the  waves  of  migrants  and  refugees  loosed  by  conflict. 
Look  at  what  excessive  rates  of  migration,  including  hundreds  of  thousands  of  refu- 
gees from  the  Balkans,  have  done  in  Germany,  witn  its  arson  murders  by  extrem- 
ists. 

Beyond  this,  unrestrained  regional  conflicts  can  become  conflicts  which  can  draw 
in  the  United  States  and  other  major  powers.  In  the  long  run,  protracted  regional 
violence  creates  conditions  and  motivation  for  developing  nuclear  weapons  which 
can  directly  threaten  our  security. 

OBJECTIVES  OF  PEACEKEEPING 

For  the  United  States  and  the  other  industrial  states — and  for  American  corpora- 
tions with  overseas  interests — effective  peacekeeping  through  an  increasingly  capa- 
ble U.N.  backed  by  a  worldwide  network  of  regional  security  organizations  is  not 
a  marginal  humanitarian  activity  that  we  do  when  our  military  forces  do  not  have 
other  demands  on  them  and  when  we  can  help  out  without  getting  too  deeply  in- 
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volved.  In  today's  world,  efTective  peacekeeping  and  conflict  prevention  belongs  hi^ 
on  the  list  of  national  security  interests  of  all  industrial  countries,  prominently  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  whose  external  environment  extends  furthest  of  all.  The 
administration  has  stated  that  enlarging  the  area  of  democracies  and  free  markets 
should  be  a  national  policy  objective.  This  concept  of  directing  our  energies  and  re- 
sources to  expanding  the  zones  of  democracy  makes  sense;  democracies  rarely  fight 
each  other.  As  I  view  it,  the  objective  of  peacekeeping  is  a  similar  one.  The  objective 
of  improved  peacekeeping  is  to  gradually  enlarge  the  zones  of  no  conflict,  areas  like 
North  America  and  Western  Europe  where  armed  conflict  has  become  very  unlikely. 

Wars  and  conflicts  are  not  inevitable.  Many  individual  conflicts  can  be  prevented 
and  they  can  be  curtailed  when  they  do  take  place.  For  nearly  a  half  century,  it 
was  assumed  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  launch  a  major  war  rather  than  surren- 
der its  control  of  Eastern  Europe.  Yet  thanks  to  outstanding  leadership  and  diplo- 
macy, Soviet  forces  were  withdrawn  from  Eastern  Europe  without  firing  a  shot. 

The  two  world  wars  with  their  millions  of  dead  and  the  Cold  War  with  its  threat 
of  even  greater  carnage  have  concentrated  our  thinking  about  war  and  its  causes. 
They  have  produced  a  broad  range  of  measures  to  prevent  conflict — preventive  di- 
plomacy, mediation,  conflict  resolution,  confidence-building  measures,  transparency 
on  the  size,  equipment  and  activities  of  armed  forces,  restrictions  on  force  deploy- 
ments, negotiated  force  reductions,  non-offensive  force  structuring,  and  peacekeep- 
ing of  various  kinds  that  can  prevent  and  limit  armed  conflict.  If  these  measures 
can  be  applied  systematically  to  an  increasing  degree  throughout  the  world  by  the 
U.N.  and  regional  security  organizations,  they  can  prevent  an  increasing  number  of 
specific  conflict  situations  from  developing  into  war  and  in  this  way  gradually  lower 
the  level  of  organized  armed  violence  throughout  the  world  and  expand  the  no  con- 
flict regions  in  which  conflict  is  improbable.  War  and  armed  conflict  are  not  inevi- 
table characteristics  of  human  society,  they  are  preventable  diseases. 

I  am  not  arguing  that  these  measures  will  end  all  armed  conflict.  That  won't  hap- 

{)en.  But  they  can  prevent  an  increasing  number  of  conflicts  from  erupting  into  vio- 
ence.  And  this  objective  of  gradually  expanding  the  zones  of  no  conflict  can  provide 
some  answer  to  the  basic  question  of  peacekeeping,  "Why  are  we  doing  this?" 

Once  we  have  some  clarity  and  agreement  on  the  objective  of  peacekeeping,  this 
objective  can  be  stated  by  the  President  and  by  the  leaders  of  nearly  all  the  world's 
countries  as  a  shared  objective,  one  that  can  tap  support  from  the  strongest  of  all 
human  motivations,  the  desire  of  people  everywhere  for  peace. 

And  once  we  have  agreement  on  the  objective  of  peacekeeping,  it  makes  sense  to 
apply  to  specific  situations  the  qualifications  and  limitations  contained  in  PDD  25, 
the  President's  Directive  of  May  1994,  including  whether  there  are  clear  objectives 
for  peacekeeping  operations,  multilateral  support,  adequate  financing  and  realistic 
criteria  for  ending  the  operation.  Resources  are  limited  and  it  will  not  be  feasible 
to  act  in  all  situations.  There  is  only  one  possible  exception  to  these  criteria — forces 
assigned  to  preventive  peacekeeping  designed  to  act  early  in  order  to  prevent  con- 
flict from  breaking  out  or  to  catch  it  in  the  critical  early  stages  before  it  expands. 
These  forces  may  be  assigned  tasks  like  separating  potential  combatants  unwilling 
to  be  separated,  impartially  enforcing  a  ceasefire  in  place,  imposing  curfews  and 
other  movement  restraints,  or  disarming  potential  combatants.  Such  operations  re- 
Quire  flexibility  and  rapid  action.  They  cannot  always  meet  the  requirements  of  pre- 
dictable course  and  predictable  duration  for  peacekeeping  that  the  administration 
has  announced  in  PDD  25. 

The  costs  of  building  up  regional  security  organizations,  of  the  Observer  Corps 
and  the  Institute  for  Conflict  Prevention,  as  well  as  of  the  U.N.  readiness  brigade, 
should  be  covered  by  taxes  on  international  transportation,  arms  sales,  and  inter- 
national currency  transactions,  by  peace  stamps  sold  nationally  for  normal  postage 
and  also  by  individual  contributions.  Spreading  the  costs  of  peacekeeping  among  all 
states  and  persons  is  an  effective  form  of  burdensharing  in  reducing  the  incidence 
of  armed  conflict. 

Viewed  properly,  peacekeeping  is  the  United  States'  first  line  of  defense,  securing 
our  extended  international  environment  from  more  serious  conflicts  and  deteriora- 
tion. Consequently,  the  administration  should  follow  up  on  guidance  in  the  Joint  Ca- 
pabilities Plan  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  assigning  the  peacekeeping  mission  to 
theater  commanders.  This  action  should  be  reflected  in  the  training,  equipment  and 
doctrine  of  each  of  the  armed  services,  especially  the  Marine  Corps  and  the  Army, 
and  we  have  to  find  ways  of  bringing  civilians  who  will  be  dealing  with  peacekeep- 
ing into  combined  training. 

Peacekeeping  contributions  should  form  part  of  the  normal  U.S.  defense  budget, 
making  clear  in  this  way  that  peacekeeping  is  an  integral  part  of  the  defense  of  the 
United  States.  This  does  not  mean  extra  forces  or  a  large  additional  budget.  If  the 
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U.N.  has  its  own  dedicated  financing  for  peacekeeping,  additional  national  contribu- 
tions would  be  required  only  for  major  operations. 

CONCLUSION 

Now,  after  the  Cold  War  has  ended,  Americans  have  a  decisively  important  choice 
as  to  how  they  pursue  their  national  security  in  coming  years.  They  can  reject  re- 
sponsibility for  establishing  a  more  efTective  system  of  conflict  prevention,  with  the 
probable  result  that  the  U.N.  and  regional  security  institutions  will  remain  weak 
and  underdeveloped.  They  can  also  continue  to  prepare  for  possible  conflict  with  one 
or  even  two  as  yet  unidentified  regional  enemies  and  occasionally  participate  in  the 
most  urgent  peacekeeping  crises  on  a  humanitarian  basis.  Essentially,  they  can  wait 
for  conflict  to  erupt  and  then  respond  to  it  as  best  they  can  in  the  circumstances, 
acting  in  spirit  as  an  island  nation  waiting  for  its  enemies  to  develop  effective 
means  of  attack.  This  is  a  passive,  reactive  policy. 

Or  the  U.S.  Government  and  the  American  people  can  accept  that  the  United 
States  is  a  country  with  worldwide  security  interests,  permanent^  engaged  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  consequently  needing  an  active  defense  policy.  If  so,  the  Unit- 
ed States  should  use  the  unique  conditions  of  the  post-Cold  War  situation  to  make 
a  real  breakthrough  in  reducing  the  incidence  of  armed  conflict  and  to  expand  the 
zones  of  no-conflict  through  more  effective  conflict  prevention  and  peacekeeping.  It 
should  exploit  to  the  full  the  opportunity  to  progressively  enhance  our  national  secu- 
rity through  enlisting  the  energies,  resources,  and  capabilities  of  the  millions  of  peo- 
ple and  of  the  many  governments  throughout  the  world  who  want  to  increase  their 
own  security. 

Senator  Warner.  Secretary  Bolton. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOHN  R.  BOLTON,  PRESmENT, 
NATIONAL  POLICY  FORUM 

Mr.  Bolton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Levin.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  be  here  today.  Let  me  make  just  a  few  quick  points,  in 
light  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour. 

Senator  Warner.  Mr.  Secretary,  your  presence  here  is  very  im- 
portant. You  take  all  the  time  that  you  desire. 

Mr.  Bolton.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  question  of  terminology  that  you  have  been  addressing  this 
afternoon  really  does  go  to  the  heart  of  what  I  think  lies  in  a  lot 
of  the  policy  confusion  surrounding  the  appropriate  role  of  the 
United  Nations  in  either  international  or  internal  disputes. 

I  think  specifically  that  the  phrase  "peace  operations"  obscures 
more  than  it  clarifies.  I  would  urge,  not  simply  for  the  linguistic 
reasons,  but  because  of  the  policy  confusion  it  entails,  that  we  dis- 
pense with  that  phrase. 

Peacekeeping  operations,  as  developed,  beginning  really  in  1956, 
with  the  first  U.N.  expeditionary  force  in  the  Sinai,  as  Ambassador 
Kirkpatrick  said,  had  developed  some  very  clear  standards  and 
rules  that  defined  what  a  U.N.  operation  would  be  doing. 

Absolutely  central  to  that  was  the  notion  that  before  any  U.N. 
force  was  deployed,  that  the  parties  to  the  dispute  in  question  had 
consented  to  that,  and  they  had  consented  to  the  mission  that  the 
U.N.  was  going  to  perform,  and  they  had  consented  to  the  nations 
that  would  participate  in  the  peacekeeping  force. 

These  parties  might  not  agree  on  anything  else,  but  they  did 
agree  on  those  parameters.  I  would  cite  as  the  perfect  example  of 
that,  the  U.N.  Disengagement  Observer  Force  in  the  Golan  Heights 
between  Syria  and  Israel,  a  virtually  perfect  example,  where  the 
parties  did  not  agree  on  anything  else  other  than  the  force  and  its 
mission. 
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It  follows  inexorably  from  the  consent  of  the  parties  that  a  U.N. 
force  deployed  in  such  circumstances  has  to  be  neutral.  And  neu- 
tral means  exactly  what  it  says.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to 
be  60  percent  for  one  party  and  40  percent  for  another. 

You  cannot  be  a  little  bit  neutral.  If  you  are  neutral,  you  are  tak- 
ing no  position,  politically  or  militarily,  vis-a-vis  any  of  the  parties 
to  the  dispute. 

Now,  one  can  agree  or  disagree,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  whether 
neutrality  for  the  U.N.  forces  or  for  the  international  community, 
in  general,  make  sense,  but  when  you  say  neutrality  is  the  goal, 
you  can  only  be  neutral  across  the  board. 

Once  you  begin  to  tilt  in  favor  of  one  party  or  another,  you  lose 
the  neutrality,  you  lose  the  consent  of  the  parties. 

I  think  Greneral  Zinni  said  it  extremely  well  when  he  was  com- 
menting on  what  happened  to  UNOSOM  II  in  Somalia,  that  the  de- 
cision to  isolate  certain  of  the  factional  leaders  robbed  the  U.N.  op- 
eration of  the  neutrality  and  of  the  consent  of  the  parties  that  it 
had  relied  upon  before. 

And  I  think  much  the  same  sort  of  thing  was  being  urged  with 
respect  to  UNPROFOR  in  Bosnia.  I  think  General  Clark  also 

Senator  Warner.  But  also  clearly  was  the  decision  to  try  and 
seize  and  take  hostage  of  Aideed.  That  was  absolutely  the  clear- 
est  

Mr.  Bolton.  Absolutely.  That  is  simply  saying  we  are — the  U.N. 
forces  at  that  point  became  another  military  force  in  Somalia,  one 
perhaps  not  commanded  by  a  warlord,  but  simply  one  more  partici- 
pant in  the  political  and  military  struggle.  The  neutrality  had  been 
abandoned  at  that  point. 

I  think  Greneral  Clark  said  it  very  well  earlier,  when  he  pointed 
out  that  once  you  get  beyond  the  traditional  definition  of  peace- 
keeping, and  I  think  this  is  true,  both  from  a  political  point  of  view, 
and  from  a  military  point  of  view,  there  is  very  little  guidance  out 
there,  very  little  doctrine  on  what  you  do  next. 

Once  that  is  lost,  the  U.N.  forces,  and  especially  when  they  con- 
tain American  forces,  by  definition,  go  into  a  radically  ambiguous 
situation,  where  their  safety  is  at  risk,  and  where  there  is  no  clear 
political  way  to  resolve  the  problem  that  they  have  been  sent  there 
to  address.  That  is  my  first  point. 

Senator  Warner.  Of  course,  the  issue  is  whether  or  not  we  can 
ever  provide  those  definitions  and  clarity. 

Mr.  Bolton.  That  is  exactly  right.  Or  whether  the  parties  are 
going  to  consent  to  it,  and  if  tney  are  not  consenting  to  it,  you  are 
not  in  a  peacekeeping  situation,  you  are  or  at  least  should  be  pre- 
pared to  be  in  a  war  fighting  situation. 

And  that  immediately  raises  the  question,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  United  States,  whether  any  of  our  vital  interests  are  suffi- 
ciently affected  that  we  want  either  the  U.N.  to  engage  in  it,  or  to 
supply  U.S.  troops  to  participate  in  such  operations. 

I  believe  in  the  case  of  Somalia,  after  the  initial  successful  phase 
was  concluded,  those  questions  were  not  asked. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to  make  is  the  function  that  U.N. 
peacekeeping  or  peace  enforcement  operations  might  fulfill.  You 
have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  operations  that  have  been  successful 
in  context  other  than  military  context. 
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I  think  that  the  U.N.  has  an  experience  and  a  track  record  in 
such  things  as  election  observation  and  monitoring,  human  rights 
monitoring.  I  think  the  experience  in  El  Salvador  and  Namibia 
demonstrates  that. 

I  think  the  United  Nations  is  well  experienced  on  the  question 
of  refugee  return  and  repatriation.  I  think  Namibia,  Central  Amer- 
ica, Afghanistan,  and  Cambodia  demonstrate  that. 

I  think  the  U.N.  and  the  international  development  community 
understand  what  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  are.  I  think 
there  may  be  roles  there.  I  do  not  think  the  U.N.  has  experience 
in  nation-building. 

I  am  not  even  sure,  frankly,  what  nation-building  means.  I  would 
argue  that  the  United  States  has  been  nation-building  for  over  200 
years,  and  I  think  we  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

I  do  not  think  nation-building  is  like  making  a  cup  of  instant  cof- 
fee. I  do  not  think  you  try  it  for  a  year  or  two  and  hope  you  suc- 
ceed. I  think  that  when  we  assign  the  U.N.  functions  like  that,  that 
we  cannot  define,  whether  we  ask  the  military  to  do  it  or  whether 
we  ask  civilians  to  do  it,  we  are  asking  for  disaster. 

My  third  point  would  be  looking  at  some  of  the  specific  contexts 
that  the  committee  was  especially  interested  in.  One  has  to  evalu- 
ate the  potential  performance  of  the  United  Nations,  in  light  of  the 
fundamental  mandate  of  the  Security  Council. 

The  framers  of  the  U.N.  had  a  very  specific  idea  in  mind  for  the 
Security  Council.  They  wanted  to  protect  against  threats  to  inter- 
national peace  and  security.  They  had  just  been  through  two  world 
wars. 

They  wrote  it  that  way  in  the  charter.  That  is  what  the  U.N.  and 
the  Security  Council  specifically  were  intended  to  assist  the  inter- 
national community  in  preventing. 

They  were  not  Utopians.  They  did  not  envision  the  end  of  conflict 
in  the  world.  They  did  not  envision  the  U.N.  becoming  involved  in 
internal  conflicts,  and  yet  if  you  look  again  and  again  and  again 
at  the  list  that  this  committee  has  asked  that  we  discuss,  Somalia, 
Haiti,  Yugoslavia,  Rwanda,  these  are  essentially  civil  conflicts. 

No  one  denies  that  enormous  tragedies  have  occurred  in  every 
one  of  those  countries,  or  could  potentially  occur  again.  No  one  de- 
nies that  there  is  a  need  for  humanitarian  assistance. 

But  I  simply  argue  that  there  is  no  visible  threat  to  international 
peace  and  security  in  Rwanda  and  Burundi  now,  there  was  not  any 
in  Somalia,  or  at  least  any  different  than  what  is  going  on  now  in 
Sudan,  or  Liberia,  or  a  number  of  other  places  around  the  world. 

When  you  insert  the  U.N.  into  a  context  where  that  fundamental 
mandate  of  the  Security  Council  is  not  implicated,  you  are  risking 
overloading  the  United  Nations  by  putting  it  into  a  situation  it 
simply  is  not  ready  to  handle. 

I  would  conclude  on  just  this  last  point,  where  there  has  been  a 
lot  of  discussion  about  command  and  control,  and  some  very  vital 
issues  that  the  administration  and  this  committee  have  to  face. 

I  think  there  is  another  answer,  both  to  S.  5  and  to  some  of  the 
things  that  PDD-25  represent.  I  would  urge  that  the  United  States 
return  to  the  implementation  of  what  is  known  as  the  Perm  Five 
Convention. 
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This  was  a  convention,  essentially  developed  by  Dag  Hammar- 
skjold,  again,  in  the  context  of  the  first  real  U.N.  peacekeeping 
force,  in  the  wake  of  the  Suez  war  in  1956,  where  the  five  perma- 
nent members  of  the  Security  Council  do  not  supply  troops  in  U.N. 
peacekeeping  operations. 

There  have  been  exceptions  to  that  over  the  years  for  various 
reasons,  but  by  and  large,  it  was  a  good  rule.  It  kept  the  five  per- 
manent members  out  of  the  situation,  for  example,  that  the  British 
and  the  French  find  themselves  in  now  in  former  Yugoslavia, 
where  very  legitimate  concern  over  their  own  forces  is  driving  their 
overall  policy  with  respect  to  Bosnia  and  Yugoslavia,  generally. 

I  think  that  there  is  not  a  terribly  satisfactory  solution,  from  the 
United  States'  point  of  view,  which  is  where,  of  course,  our  focus 
has  to  be  on  the  command  and  control  question. 

I  think  the  testimony  here  today  demonstrates  that,  where  there 
is  some  overall  Presidential  command  that  remains,  this  thing  call 
operational  control  can  be  delegated. 

I  think  the  distinction  that  is  what  it  really  means  is  that  U.S. 
forces  are  going  to  be  under  U.N.  command  in  the  field. 

I  think  there  is  a  very  real  difference  that  we  have  to  say  right 
up  front — there  is  a  difference  between  being  under  operational 
command  in  NATO  on  the  one  hand,  and  operational  command 
under  a  U.N.  peacekeeping  force  on  another,  unless  you  are  willing 
to  argue  that  NATO  and  the  U.N.  are  just  exactly  the  same  sort 
of  thing.  I  do  not  think  that  is  true. 

Senator  Levin.  Do  you  mean  operational  control? 

Mr.  Bolton.  Operational  control.  That  is  right.  I  think  there  is 
a  difference — I  would  argue,  it  is  virtually  incontrovertible 

Senator  Levin.  You  said  operational  command  a  couple  of  times. 
I  think  you  meant  operational  control. 

Mr.  Bolton.  I  will  abide  by  that  nomenclature.  Let  me  say  this, 
I  think  there  is  a  real  difference  between  operational  control  in  the 
context  of  NATO  and  operational  control  in  the  context  of  the  U.N, 
peace  operation,  if  you  want  to  call  it  that. 

I  do  not  think  the  U.N.  has  the  doctrine,  the  training,  the  equip- 
ment, the  history,  or  the  experience  that  NATO  does.  I  do  not  think 
that  you  can  equate  the  two. 

That  is  why  I  think,  at  least  in  the  present  circumstances,  we 
should  revive  the  Perm  Five  Convention,  and  but  for  extraordinary 
circumstances,  such  as  the  Iraq-Kuwait  observer  mission,  that  U.S. 
forces  and  other  forces  of  the  Perm  Five  should  not  participate  in 
U.N.  peacekeeping. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions at  the  appropriate  time. 

Senator  Warner.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  John  Bolton  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  John  R.  Bolton,  President,  National  Policy  Forum 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  appear  be- 
fore you  today  to  testify  on  lessons  learned  from  U.S.  military  participation  in  Unit- 
ed Nations-authorized  peacekeeping  and  other  operations.  I  have  a  prepared  state- 
ment which  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record,  and  which  I  will  summarize  brief- 
ly, and  I  would  then  be  more  than  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  and  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee  might  have. 
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I.  TRADITIONAL  U.N.  PEACEKEEPING 


So-called  "traditional"  U.N.  peacekeeping  of)erations  evolved  when  it  became  clear 
that  the  broad  intention  of  the  Framers  oT  the  U.N.  Charter  were  rendered  largely 
meaningless  by  the  onset  of  the  Cold  War.  U.N.  involvement  in  international  crises, 
far  from  being  the  central  crisis-resolution  mechanism  envisioned  by  the  Framers 
in  Chapters  VI  and  VII,  became  episodic  and  incidental  to  the  main  global  con- 
frontation between  East  and  West.  In  part  because  of  the  extraordinarily  limited  di- 
mensions within  which  U.N.  peacekeeping  was  feasible,  clear  guidelines  evolved  to 
describe  the  elements  necessary  for  successful  U.N.  participation. 

First  and  by  far  the  most  important  criterion  was  that  all  of  the  relevant  parties 
to  a  dispute  had  to  agree  to  the  participation  of  U.N.  peacekeepers  in  monitoring, 
observing  or  policing  a  truce,  cease  fire,  or  disengagement  of  combatants.  This 
agreement  had  to  encompass  not  only  the  fact  of  ILNT  involvement,  but  the  scope 
ofits  mission  and  the  operational  requirements  for  carrying  out  that  mission.  More- 
over, the  element  of  consent  could  be  withdrawn  by  any  party  at  any  time,  at  which 
point  the  U.N.  force  would  typically  withdraw.  The  classic  example  of  withdrawal 
of  consent  occurred  in  May  1967,  when  Egypt  insisted  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  U.N. 
Expeditionary  Force  (established  after  the  Suez  Canal  Crisis  of  1956)  from  Egyptian 
territory  along  the  border  with  Israel.  The  Six  Day  War  followed. 

Flowing  from  the  principle  of  consent  was  the  related  principal  that  U.N.  peace- 
keepers were  neutral  as  among  the  parties  to  a  conflict,  not  favoring  one  or  another 
of  them.  It  was  understood  to  be  elemental  that  the  United  Nations  could  not  "take 
sides"  in  a  conflict  without  itself  becoming  involved  in  the  very  situation  it  was  try- 
ing to  stabilize  or  resolve.  Thus,  U.N.  peacekeepers  had  no  right  of  enforcement,  and 
their  missions  were  deliberately  non-coercive,  not  intended  to  compel  any  party  to 
accept  a  particular  settlement.  U.N.  rules  of  engagement,  through  long-established 

firactice,  provided  for  the  use  of  force  essentially  only  in  self  defense.  Because  of  the 
oregoing  principles,  and  because  they  were  never  intended  to  serve  as  combat 
forces,  U.N.  peacekeepers  were  almost  always  only  lightly  armed,  or  unarmed,  and 
they  frequently  depended  on  the  cooperation  of  the  parties  to  a  dispute  for  logistical 
support  or  cooperation. 

One  can  agree  or  disagree  about  the  relative  successes  of  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping during  the  Cold  War  period,  but  on  one  point  there  can  be  no  serious  dis- 
pute: U.N.  peacekeeping  had  evolved  over  the  years  as  a  highly  stylized  inter- 
national device,  adhering  to  the  principles  outlined  above,  and  was  considered  nei- 
ther adventurous  nor  experimental  by  the  five  Permanent  Members  of  the  Security 
Council  or  the  U.N.  Secretariat. 

Successful  implementation  of  United  States  policy  objectives  through  the  United 
Nations  in  areas  as  disparate  as  Namibia,  Afghanistan,  Central  America  and  most 
notably  the  Persian  Gulf  Crisis  of  1990-1991  led  many  observers  to  believe  that, 
by  1992,  the  U.N.  was  fully  mature  and  capable  of  handling  almost  any  assignment 
handed  to  it.  Unfortunately,  this  reputation  was  not  deserved,  emerging  as  it  did 
from  a  misreading  of  the  lessons  of  the  very  successes  which  the  U.N.'s  strongest 
proponents  urged  in  support  of  larger,  more  complex  and  more  dangerous  roles  be- 
yond traditional  peacekeeping.  Recent  U.N.  successes  had  in  fact  been  derived  from 
the  exercise  of  firm,  decisive  American  leadership  within  the  Security  Council,  com- 
bined with  the  development  of  "new  thinking"  in  Soviet  foreign  policy,  in  areas 
where  there  was  a  mutual  advantage  to  cooperate. 

II.  BEYOND  TRADITIONAL  U.N.  PEACEKEEPING 

Buoyed  by  the  successes  mentioned  above,  proponents  of  a  larger  dependence  of 
American  foreign  policy  on  the  United  Nations,  and  of  a  larger  role  in  world  affairs 
generally  for  the  U.N.,  urged  expansion  both  in  the  frequency  of  U.N.  military  oper- 
ations and  in  the  dramatic  transformation  of  these  missions.  "Peace  enforcement" 
was  the  new  watchword.  Embodying  the  idea  that  the  U.N.  could  impose  its  designs 
on  conflicting  parties,  using  force  as  appropriate.  Such  missions  were  deemed  not 
only  feasible,  but  virtually  required  of  the  United  Nations  in  what  was  once  briefly 
described  as  the  "New  World  Order."  "Peace  enforcement"  constituted  a  radical  de- 
parture from  traditional  U.N.  peacekeeping,  but  was  often  not  recognized  as  such, 
or  the  differences  were  deliberately  obscured.  Indeed,  in  the  most  rarefied  of  its  ver- 
sions, peace  enforcement  seemed  almost  like  the  vision  of  1945  San  Francisco 
recreated,  as  if  the  intervening  45-plus  years  simply  had  not  happened. 

United  Nations  peace  enforcement  in  any  particular  international  crisis,  although 
a  cumbersome  name,  thus  assumes  that  tnere  is  essentially  no  real  "peace"  to 
"keep."  As  such,  it  assumes  that  the  parties  do  not  necessarily  consent  to  the  de- 
ployment of  U.N.  forces,  that  the  U.N.  troops  may  well  have  to  "take  sides"  mili- 
tarily to  accomplish  their  mission,  that  the  rules  of  engagement  will  be  suitably 
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written  for  such  eventualities,  and  that  manpower,  armament  and  other  prepara- 
tions will  be  made  with  the  prospect — indeed,  the  likelihood — of  combat  in  mind.  It 
should  also  have  been  assumed  that  national  forces  contributed  to  U.N.  peace  en- 
forcement operations  would  be  trained  and  ready  for  such  a  role,  but  this  key  point 
was  never  actually  realized. 

A  further  corollary  of  a  peace  enforcement  mission  is  the  realization  that,  once 
launched,  and  having  taken  sides,  the  U.N.  may  not  be  able  to  assume  thereafter 
a  neutral,  peacekeeping  mode  at  some  future  point.  Indeed,  Secretary  General 
Boutros  Boutros-Ghali  recognized  this  point  in  his  January  1995,  supplement  to  An 
Agenda  for  Peace,  when  he  said  "Peacekeeping  and  the  use  of  force  (other  than  in 
self-defense)  should  be  seen  as  alternative  techniques  and  not  as  adjacent  points  on 
a  continuum,  permitting  easy  transition  from  one  to  the  other." 

When  described  this  bluntly,  it  becomes  readily  apparent  that  the  United  Nations 
has  never  really  engaged  in  a  peace  enforcement  operation.  Prior  Security  Council 
authorizations  for  tne  use  of  military  force  in  Korea  (1950)  and  the  Persian  Gulf 
(1990)  were  wholly  unrelated  to  this  concept,  involving  as  they  did  the  repelling  of 
international  aggression  by  coalitions  of  forces  operationally  under  American — not 
U.N. — command.  Thus,  all  of  the  confident  predictions  about  the  success  of  U.N. 
peace  enforcement  operations,  and  all  of  the  willingness  to  insert  U.N.-led  troops 
into  peace  enforcement  situations  were  based  on  no  real-world  experience  whatever. 

Moreover,  both  traditional  peacekeeping  and  the  authorizations  to  use  force  in 
Korea  and  the  Persian  Gulf  were  pursuant  to  the  Security  Council's  core  mandate 
to  preserve  and  protect  international  peace  and  security.  Increasingly,  the  pro- 
ponents of  what  the  Clinton  administration  called  "assertive  multilateralism"  were 
projecting  the  United  Nations  into  intranational,  domestic  disputes,  not  conflicts 
which  truly  threatened  international  peace  and  security.  These  internal  controver- 
sies, often  ethnic  and  religious  in  nature,  frequently  involving  antipathies  hundreds 
of  years  in  the  making,  were  undertaken  by  parties  without  the  attributes  of  nation- 
states  which  could  be  members  of  the  United  Nations.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the 
countless  other  complexities  of  peace  enforcement  operations,  U.N.  advocates — dur- 
ing what  even  Brian  Urquhart  calls  the  "illusory  renaissance"  of  the  U.N. — were 
proposing  to  insert  the  U.N.  into  conflicts  with  which  the  organization  had  Httle  or 
no  real  exposure. 

III.  CASE  STUDIES  OF  CONTEMPORARY  U.N.  PEACE  OPERATIONS 

The  subcommittee  has  expressed  interest,  in  particular,  in  assessments  of  U.N. 
and  U.S.  successes  and  shortcomings  in  recent  peace  operations  in  former  Yugo- 
slavia, Somalia,  Haiti  and  Rwanda.  These  four  cases  highlight  in  dramatic  terms 
(1)  the  difTTerences  between  traditional  U.N.  peacekeeping  and  "peace  enforcement"; 
and  (2)  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  embroiling  the  U.N.  in  essentially  domestic 
conflicts  which  pose  only  limited  or  no  threats  to  international  peace  and  security. 

American  forces  have,  of  course,  participated  with  distinction  in  other  U.N.  peace- 
keeping missions,  such  as  the  U.N.  Truce  Supervision  Organization  ("UNTSO")  in 
the  Middle  East,  the  U.N.  Iraq-Kuwait  Observation  Mission  ("UNEKOM"),  and  the 
U.N.  Mission  for  the  Referendum  in  Western  Sahara  ("MINURSO").  Although  not 
often  mentioned,  these  peacekeeping  assignments  are  no  less  dangerous  than  those 
more  famous.  We  need  only  recall  that  Col.  William  R.  Higgins  was  serving  in 
UNTSO  when  he  was  kidnapped  in  Lebanon  in  1988. 

With  the  subcommittee's  indulgence,  I  propose  to  focus  on  Rwanda.  I  have  earlier 
written  extensively  on  Somalia  and  Haiti,  and  I  have  made  available  to  subcommit- 
tee staff  those  articles  for  whatever  use  they  may  be;  here,  I  will  simply  summarize 
my  conclusions  about  those  operations,  and  address  more  recent  issues  since  the 
publications.  Former  Yugoslavia  is  an  extremely  large  subject,  and,  in  this  testi- 
mony, I  will  address  only  certain  issues  relating  to  U.N.  military  operations,  and 
possible  U.S.  participation  in  them,  which  I  hope  will  answer  some  of  the  sub- 
committee's questions.  I  concentrate  on  Rwanda  because,  while  it  is  little  under- 
stood in  the  United  States,  its  lessons  tell  us  much  about  the  complexities  of  inter- 
national disputes,  as  well  as  the  limits  of  U.N.  political  and  military  capabilities. 

Before  beginning,  however,  I  wanted  to  say  at  least  a  brief  word  about  a  lesser- 
known  peacekeeping  operation  that  also  includes  American  military  observers — the 
U.N.  Mission  for  the  Referendum  in  Western  Sahara  ("MENURSO").  MINURSO,  cre- 
ated by  Skjcurity  Council  Resolution  690,  came  into  begin  in  September  1991,  with 
an  authorized  strength  of  435  military  observers,  including  30  Americans.  Its  prin- 
cipal mission  was  to  oversee  a  referendum  to  determine  the  status  of  the  Western 
Sahara,  but  disputes  over  voter  eligibility  has  so  far  prevented  the  referendum,  now 
scheduled  fbr  October  1995,  from  going  forward.  To  date,  therefore,  the  chief  mili- 
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tary  mission  has  been  to  verify  the  cease-fire  between  Morocco  (which  wishes  to  in- 
corporate the  territory)  and  the  POLISARIO  (who  desire  independence). 

Until  recently,  the  Deputy  Chairman  of  MINURSO's  Identification  Commission, 
charged  with  voter  registration  and  other  operational  aspects  of  the  referendum, 
was  an  American,  Frank  Ruddy.  Ambassador  Ruddy  (who  is  also  a  former  official 
of  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development)  recently  resigned  in  protest  of  the 
poor  implementation  of  the  Security  Council's  mandate,  and  is  now  back  in  Wash- 
ington. On  April  21,  Ambassador  Ruddy  made  a  presentation  to  the  Defense  Forum 
Foundation  on  the  Western  Sahara,  and  I  would  be  pleased  to  submit  a  transcript 
of  that  presentation  for  the  Committee's  consideration.  Unfortunately,  the  Secretar- 
iat has  not  taken  his  criticisms  seriously,  as  demonstrated  bv  the  recently  released 
report  by  the  Under  Secretary  General  for  Internal  Oversight  Services  (Document 
Ay49/885,  dated  April  5,  1995).  That  report,  although  supporting  many  of  Mr. 
Ruddy's  factual  allegations,  nonetheless  concludes  that,  overall,  MINURSO  faces  no 
major  operational  problems.  I  urge  all  members  of  the  committee  to  read  this  report, 
because  of  the  grave  weaknesses  it  demonstrates  in  the  U.N.'s  new  "inspector  gen- 
eral" mechanism. 

The  official  United  States  position  on  the  Western  Sahara  referendum,  at  least 
until  recently,  had  been  full  support  for  a  free  and  fair  determination  of  the  future 
status  of  the  territory.  That  position  has  now  changed,  according  to  Ambassador 
Ruddy,  based  on  a  recent  conversation  he  had  with  the  Clinton  administration's 
Ambassador  to  Morocco.  If  in  fact  the  United  States  is  now  tilting  in  favor  of  Mo- 
rocco, this  could  substantially  change  the  security  situation  faced  by  Americans  and 
others  in  MINSURSO's  military  observer  contingent,  and  the  U.S.  position  is  some- 
thing the  committee  may  wish  to  have  the  administration  clarify. 

A.  Somalia 

In  contemporary  thinking  about  U.N.  peacekeeping,  no  operation  is  more  impor- 
tant in  American  eyes  than  Somalia.  I  nave  previously  written  about  the  Clinton 
administration's  dramatic  transformation  of  President  Bush's  original  humanitarian 
mission  into  an  ill-defined  effort  at  "nation  building"  ("Wrong  Turn  in  Somalia,"  For- 
eign Affairs,  January/February  1994),  and  I  will  not  repeat  that  analysis  here. 

Events  since  that  article,  however,  have  tended  to  bear  that  analysis  out,  as  clear- 
ly stated  by  Senator  Bill  Bradley  (D.  N.J.)  at  the  time: 

This  is  not  a  problem  of  execution  of  policy.  This  is  a  problem  of  formulation 
of  policy.  And  tne  policy  formulation  was  ill-conceived,  and  it  was  open-ended 
and  it  was  poorly  planned.  And  that  is  why  we  are  in  this  fix  now  ...  in  this 
case,  through  a  series  of  ad  hoc  decisions,  we  find  ourselves  in  this  predicament. 

Congressman  Lee  Hamilton  (D.  Ind.)  correctly  observed  that:  "[tjhe  Somali  exf)eri- 
ence  will  have  a  tremendous  impact  on  a  whole  range  of  future  problems.  ...  In 
Congress,  no  one  now  wants  to  put  troops  in  a  dangerous  area  if  tney  are  not  under 
United  States'  command.  In  any  case,  (Congress  will  be  very  wary  of  approving  this 
kind  of  operation." 

We  can  now  also  see  that  serious  conceptual  and  command-and-control  problems 
were  associated  with  the  Somalia  operation,  both  politically  and  militarily.  After  the 
point  of  the  effective  transition  of  responsibility  from  the  U.S.-led  Unified  Task 
Force  ("UNITAF")  to  the  second  U.N.  Operation  in  Somalia  ("UNOSOM  11"),  there 
were  really  separate  chains  of  command  between  the  U.N.  forces  to  New  York,  and 
from  the  American  forces  to  Washington.  Moreover,  the  mission  of  the  U.S.  forces 
(and  the  U.N.  force  generally)  was  not  well  defined,  positioning  them  somewhere  be- 
tween being  traditional  peacekeepers  and  peace  enforcers.  The  parties  did  not  fully 
consent  to  uie  former  role,  and  the  U.S.  forces'  ability  to  assume  the  latter  role  was 
repeatedly  curtailed  by  decisions  made  in  Washington,  such  as  restrictions  on  the 
amount  and  use  of  heavy  weapons  and  armored  vehicles. 

Unfortunately,  an  internal  U.N.  Secretariat  report  apparently  criticizes  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  operating  under  a  separate  military  command,  and  for  not  coordinating 
with  U.N.  authorities  in  various  raids  launched  against  one  of  the  main  Somali  war- 
lords, Mohammed  Farah  Aideed.  But  the  report  is  also  said  to  criticize  the  Secretary 
General  for  acquiescing  in  the  transformation  of  UNOSOM  II  from  a  peacekeeping 
to  a  peace  enforcement  mission. 

There  seems  to  be  no  question  that  differing  command-and-control  structures  con- 
tributed to  the  confusion  that  led  to  the  October  3,  1993  Mogadishu  tragedy.  Amer- 
ican commanders  were  understandably  reluctant  to  entrust  their  troops  to  foreign 
commanders  with  whom  they  shared  little  or  no  training,  doctrine  or  experience. 
They  correctly  perceived  that  a  U.N.  command  is  not  the  same  as  a  NATO  command 
with  a  different  membership.  Nonetheless,  American  forces  were  in  the  same  geo- 
graphic space  as  United  Nations  forces  at  the  same  time,  with  unclear,  overlapping 
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and  perhaps  contradictory  mandates  from  their  political  leadership.  As  Colonel  Ken- 
neth Allard  of  the  National  Defense  University  recently  concluded,  "if  it  takes  more 
than  10  seconds  to  explain  the  command  arrangements,  they  probably  won't  work." 
Whether  better  communications  or  clearer  lines  of  authority  could  have  averted  the 
disaster  can  never  be  known,  but,  in  any  event,  such  concerns  beg  the  larger  ques- 
tion whether  U.S.  forces  should  have  been  permitted  to  be  in  such  an  ambiguous 
circumstance  in  the  first  place. 

U.N.  forces  have  now  been  completely  withdrawn  from  Somalia,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  heavily-armed  American  troops.  This  finale  is  surely  ironic,  since  it  means 
that  the  U.N.  could  neither  effectively  enter  nor  leave  Somalia  without  critical  U.S. 
assistance.  Moreover,  we  have  recently  learned  that  intelligence  documents  and 
classified  U.S.  files  in  Somalia  may  have  been  compromised  oefore  the  U.N.  with- 
drawal was  completed.  A  recent  Pentagon  press  conference  made  it  clear  that,  de- 
spite a  military  mvestigation,  the  Clinton  administration  does  not  know  today,  and 
may  never  know,  whether  sensitive  U.S.  intelligence  was  compromised  in  Somalia. 
Although  it  is  dimcult  to  tell  from  a  distance  if  real  damage  was  done  to  the  United 
States,  the  incident  raises  questions  that  go  to  the  larger  issue  of  the  utility  of  intel- 
ligence sharing,  either  specifically  military  information  or  more  general  political  in- 
formation, with  the  United  Nations. 

B.  Former  Yugoslavia 

Events  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  have  been  as  disappointing  to  the  international 
community,  and  as  frustrating  for  defining  the  role  of  the  United  Nations  in  conflict 
resolution  as  any  in  the  world.  For  present  purposes,  however,  I  will  confine  my  tes- 
timony largely  to  the  U.N.-related  military  aspects  of  the  situation,  especially  dur- 
ingthe  past  2  years. 

The  most  fundamental  political  question,  however,  must  be  the  decision  of  the 
Bush  administration  to  defer  to  European  desires  to  handle  the  disintegration  of 
Yugoslavia  in  the  first  instance.  When  the  situation  began  to  unravel  in  mid-1991, 
Jacques  Delors,  then  President  of  the  European  Commission,  said  flatly:  "We  do  not 
interfere  in  American  affairs.  We  hope  they  will  have  enough  respect  not  to  interfere 
in  ours."  It  may  well  be  that  American  acquiescence  in  Europe's  demand  sealed  the 
fate  of  Bosnia  beyond  the  possibility  of  subsequent  diplomatic  or  military  repair,  so 
ineffectual  and  counterproductive  were  subsequent  EC/FU  efforts.  One  important 
aspect  of  the  decision  to  allow  the  Europeans  to  take  the  lead  in  Yugoslavia,  al- 
though little  noticed  or  understood  at  the  time,  was  the  elimination  of  NATO  as  a 
meaningful  decisionmaking  forum  until  well  into  the  crisis. 

One  result  of  early  European  failures,  although  by  no  means  the  last,  was  their 
desire  to  have  the  Security  Council  play  a  major  role.  The  U.N.'s  military  involve- 
ment in  former  Yugoslavia  began  in  March  1992,  Resolution  743's  creation  of  the 
U.N.  Protection  Force  ("UNPROFOR"),  originally  intended  to  help  stabilize  areas  of 
conflict  in  heavily  Serb-populated  portions  of  Croatia  where  Serbian  "ethnic  cleans- 
ing" had  first  been  launched.  Neither  side,  at  least  initially,  was  terribly  scrupulous 
about  observing  the  agreement  they  had  entered  into,  and  the  result  was  largely 
a  traditional  U.N.  peacekeeping  force  that  had  no  choice  but  to  stand  by  while  the 
violence  continued.  Despite  complaints  about  UNPROFOR's  ineffectiveness  in  Cro- 
atia, there  were  no  significant  calls,  especially  from  the  Europeans,  to  transform 
UNPROFOR  into  a  peace  enforcement  operation.  Nor  did  the  Europeans  suggest  a 
non-U.N.  force  (from  NATO  or  the  Western  European  Union,  for  example)  to  pre- 
vent continued  hostilities  in  Croatia. 

UNPROFOR's  mandate  was  later  extended  to  protect  the  distribution  of  humani- 
tarian assistance  in  Bosnia,  as  the  Serbian  campaign  to  create  a  "Greater  Serbia" 
continued  unabated.  The  lightly-armed  U.N.  peacekeepers  could  themselves  hardly 
engage  in  combat,  and,  indeed,  the  Europeans  vigorously  rejected  several  efforts  by 
President  Bush  to  take  a  more  muscular  role.  In  part,  the  European  reluctance 
stemmed  from  continuing  internal  differences  within  the  European  Community  as 
to  the  proper  political  and  military  policies  to  pursue.  When  the  Security  Council, 
in  Resolutions  770  and  776,  finally  authorized  tne  use  of  force  to  assist  the  delivery 
of  humanitarian  assistance  in  Bosnia,  European  concerns  for  the  safety  of 
UNPROFOR  troops  rendered  these  Resolutions  ineffective.  Indeed,  the  central  issue, 
for  many,  was  whether  a  peacekeeping  operation  could  eflectively  exist  in  the  same 
space  and  at  the  same  time  with  a  military  force  whose  mission  was  essentially 
"peace  enforcement." 

Almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  humanitarian  relief  effort  in  Bosnia,  American 
logistical,  communications  and  other  support  was  critical  and  effective.  Working  to- 
gether with  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  and  other  U.N.  agencies,  non- 
governmental organizations,  and  local  civilian  authorities,  the  involvement  of  U.S. 
personnel  has  undoubtedly  saved  numerous  lives  throughout  former  Yugoslavia.  Di- 
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rect  American  military  participation  in  UNPROFOR  in  Bosnia,  as  such,  however, 
was  rejected  very  early  on  by  tne  Bosnian  Serbs.  Pursuant  to  stand  U.N.  peacekeep- 
ing procedures,  because  the  consent  of  all  of  the  parties  for  U.S.  participation  was 
lasting,  the  Secretariat  declined  to  ask  for  a  contribution  of  U.S.  forces  to 
UNPROFOR.  The  close  working  relationship  of  U.S.  and  U.N.  personnel  in  the  hu- 
manitarian effort,  however,  shows  that  the  distinction  can  readily  be  blurred,  and 
could  cause  operational  or  political  difficulties  in  the  future. 

One  early  Clinton  administration  military  plan,  known  as  "lift  and  strike,"  would 
have  ended  the  weapons  embargo  (originally  adopted  in  Resolution  713  in  Septem- 
ber 1991)  as  applied  against  the  Bosnian  government,  and  authorized  the  use  of  air 
strikes  against  threatening  Serbian  deployments  and  positions.  The  administration's 
"lift  and  strike"  option  was  rejected  by  the  NATO  allies,  especially  Great  Britain 
and  France,  in  large  measure  because  they  feared  the  consequences  for  their  sol- 
diers participating  m  UNPROFOR  in  Bosnia. 

A  U.S.  variation,  agreed  to  by  the  Europeans  in  August  1993,  was  to  utilize 
NATO  to  prevent  tne  strangulation"  of  Sarajevo  and  other  Bosnian  cities  by  Serb 
militias.  By  winter,  however,  European  doubts  had  eroded  support  for  the  plan,  and 
the  Department  of  State  was  reportedly  unwilling  to  specify  what  events  would  trig- 
ger a  NATO  response.  Moreover,  the  Europeans  believed  that  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration was  backing  away  from  an  earlier  commitment  to  send  up  to  25,000  U.S. 
troops  as  NATO  peacekeepers  if  the  parties  to  the  conflict  were  able  to  find  a  resolu- 
tion. Indeed,  in  November  1993,  tne  European  Union's  mediator,  David  Owen, 
charged  that  American  reluctance  to  commit  ground  forces  had  "killed"  his  plans 
(developed  along  with  Cyrus  Vance)  in  May  of  that  year  to  end  the  confiict  in 
Bosnia.  Nonetheless,  subsequently,  on  at  least  two  occasions,  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration went  along  with  European  plans  for  the  effective  partition  of  Bosnia,  even 
after  initially  opposing  them. 

Ironically,  in  early  1994,  it  was  the  Europeans,  led  by  France,  who  pushed  for 
NATO  involvement  in  support  of  yet  another  EU  peace  plan,  and  for  NATO  military 
enforcement  of  Security  (Jouncil  resolutions.  This  time,  it  was  Secretary  of  State 
Warren  Christopher  who  argued  that  military  intervention  was  "a  decision  with 
heavy  consequences,"  that  could  interfere  with  ongoing  humanitarian  operations.  In 
yet  another  reversal,  however,  the  administration  joined  other  NATO  members  at 
the  January  NATO  summit  to  endorse  air  strikes  to  "prevent  the  strangulation  of 
Sarajevo"  and  other  Bosnian  enclaves.  Even  then,  however,  Prime  Minister  Jean 
Chretien  of  Canada  remained  publicly  skeptical  that  air  strikes  were  needed. 

At  the  same  time,  the  U.N.  chain  of  command  on  the  ground  in  former  Yugoslavia 
seemed  to  be  coming  unstuck.  Press  reports  indicated  that  the  top  U.N.  commander. 
General  Jean  Cot  of  France  (the  largest  troop  contributor  to  UNPROFOR),  was  defy- 
ing civilian  Secretariat  officials  in  New  York.  Cot  had  apparently  requested  that  he 
be  delegated  authority  to  call  in  NATO  air  strikes,  which  request  had  been  refused 
by  Secretary  General  Boutros  Boutros-Ghali,  who  wanted  to  make  such  decisions 
himself.  Cot  reportedly  intended  to  open  his  own  channel  of  communications  directly 
to  the  Security  Council.  Subsequently,  Boutros-Ghali  demanded  that  France  recall 
Cot,  which  it  did,  and  informed  the  Security  Council  on  January  19,  1994,  that  he 
was  opposed  to  NATO  air  strikes,  on  the  strong  advice  of  Yasushi  Akashi,  his  rep- 
resentative in  the  Balkan  region.  Cot's  views  on  air  strikes  were  also  supported  by 
Belgian  Lieutenant  General  Francois  Briauemont,  commander  of  UNPROFOR 
troops  in  Bosnia,  who  said  "[w]hat  we  are  aoing  here  is  incredible,  for  us  coming 
from  NATO." 

In  what  seemed  to  be  a  dizzying  series  of  reversals  of  positions,  the  United  States, 
the  Europeans  and  the  U.N.  Secretary  General  shifted  positions  several  times  more 
both  on  air  strikes  and  enforcement  of  no-fly  restrictions  against  the  Serbs;  who  had 
authority  to  authorize  military  actions;  and  under  what  circumstances  they  should 
be  requested.  Even  when  partially  successful,  such  as  the  February  9,  1994,  decision 
to  compel  the  Bosnian  Serbs  to  remove  their  heavy  artillery  from  around  Sarajevo, 
NATO  efforts  were  complicated  by  Russian  opposition.  Deputy  Foreign  Minister 
Anatoly  Adamishin  was  quoted  in  the  press  saying  "[t]his  is  not  NATCT's  business. 
It  is  the  job  of  the  U.N." 

The  downing,  on  February  28,  1994,  of  four  Bosnian  Serb  planes,  while  historic 
as  NATO's  first  actual  use  of  force,  did  nothing  to  deter  the  Serbs  from  continuing 
their  sieges  of  cities  such  as  Gorazde.  In  another  historical  milestone  (first  use  of 
NATO  force  against  ground  troops),  two  minor  air  strikes  against  Serb  positions 
around  Goradze  were  launched.  The  Serbs  were  again  undeterred,  overrunning  all 
but  the  very  center  of  the  city  before  finally  agreeing  to  a  cease  fire. 

Accounts  of  similar  confusion  of  political  goals,  tactics,  leaders  could  go  on  and 
on.  For  present  purposes,  it  is  important  to  stress  that  continuing  confusion  at  the 
political  level  made  military  planning,  and  especially  coordination  between  "NATO" 
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forces  and  "U.N."  forces  in  Bosnia  especially  difficult.  This  confusion  must  have  been 
especially  frustrating  to  NATO  forces  in  UNPROFOR,  since  the  British  and  the 
French  had  tried  since  1992  to  impose  something  like  NATO  command-and-control 
structures  at  least  in  their  own  respective  aspects  of  UNPROFOR's  mission. 

The  deployment  in  Macedonia  of  a  small  number  of  American  and  Finnish  observ- 
ers as  "cold  spot"  peacekeepers  has  so  far  been  basically  uneventful.  Whether  the 
deployment  has  actually  had  any  deterrent  impact  on  possible  hostilities,  however, 
is  still  far  from  clear. 

C.  Haiti 

As  noted  above,  I  have  previously  written  of  my  opposition  to  sending  U.S.  forces 
into  Haiti  ("The  Case  For  Not  Invadine  Haiti,"  Washington  Post,  May  17,  1994)  and 
of  my  concern  for  the  risks  they  would  face  if  they  did  enter  the  country  ("Haiti: 
Nightmare  of  U.S.  Occupation  Looms  .  .  .,"  Wall  Street  Journal,  September  15, 
1994),  and  I  will  not  repeat  those  arguments  here.  Although  U.S.  political  support 
for  the  initial  deployment  of  U.S.  forces  in  Haiti  was  minimal,  and  fenrs  of  Amer- 
ican casualties  were  substantial,  military  operations  to  date  have  proceeded  rel- 
atively well.  Certainly,  the  initial  deployment  and  operations  of  the  American  forces 
were  close  to  flawless  in  every  detail,  and  they  deserve  all  of  the  praise  and  respect 
which  they  have  been  accorded. 

Now,  however,  as  of  March  31,  1995,  the  U.S.  command  has  been  replaced  by  a 
U.N.  command,  albeit  one  headed  by  an  American.  U.S.  forces  represent  approxi- 
mately one-third  to  one-half  of  the  total  strength  of  the  U.N.  force  in  Haiti.  The 
mandate  of  the  U.N.  command  is  to  maintain  a  "secure  environment"  in  Haiti,  to 
train  a  new  army  and  police  force  for  when  the  U.N.  is  scheduled  to  depart  in  Feb- 
ruary 1996,  and  to  oversee  parliamentary  elections,  originally  scheduled  for  Feb- 
ruary 1994,  then  April,  and  now  scheduled  again  for  June.  Although  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  the  mandate  of  UNOSOM  II  in  Somalia,  the  Clinton  administration  is  con- 
fident that  the  operation  in  Haiti  will  be  successful:  "You  don't  have  warlords;  it's 
a  different  political  climate,"  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  U.N.,  Madeleine  K.  Albright, 
has  been  quoted  as  saying. 

Just  before  the  March  31  hand-off,  however,  unidentified  gunmen  assassinated 
Mireille  Durocher  Bertin,  a  lawyer,  mother  of  four  and  leading  opponent  of  Presi- 
dent Jean-Bertrand  Aristide.  No  one  has  yet  been  formally  accused  of  this  murder, 
but  it  has  caused  many  to  worry  whether  sufficient  stability  now  exists  in  Haiti  for 
the  conduct  of  free  and  fair  legislative  and  local  elections. 

At  this  point,  it  is  clearly  too  early  to  tell  what  the  long-term  prospects  of  the 
U.N.  force  will  be.  One  thing  is  clear,  however,  and  that  is  that  the  U.N.  Secretariat 
has  carefully  insulated  itself  from  criticism  by  agreeing  to  an  American  as  com- 
mander of  the  U.S.  force,  presumably  at  the  insistence  of  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion. Because  of  this  decision,  any  military  problems  involving  American  forces  in 
Haiti,  unlike  Somalia,  cannot  now  be  blamed  on  confused  command-and-control 
mechanisms.  We  must,  therefore,  confront  the  next  question,  which  is  not  military, 
but  political:  under  these  "best"  of  circumstances,  is  it  really  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  have  such  a  substantial  body  of  American  troops  in  a  U.N.  peace- 
keeping operation,  even  when  that  operation  is  commanded  by  an  American? 

D.  Rwanda 

Although  often  mentioned  in  surveys  of  recent  U.N.  peacekeeping  operations, 
events  in  Rwanda  and  Burundi  have  not  really  been  well  understood  in  the  United 
States.  Known  earlier  as  "Ruanda-Urundi,"  these  originally  German  colonies  were 
transferred  afler  World  War  I  to  mandatory  status  under  Belgian  authority,  pursu- 
ant to  Article  22  of  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant.  As  so-called  "B"  mandates, 
they  were  permitted  to  be  treated  as  colonies  by  Belgium,  the  mandatory  power, 
subject  to  certain  political,  economic  and  moral  obligations  on  the  Belgian's  part, 
and  they  could  not  be  incorporated  into  other  colonial  territories.  Quite  likely,  only 
this  mandatory  status  kept  "Ruanda-Urundi"  from  being  incorporated  into  what  was 
then  the  Belgian  Congo,  now  Zaire,  although  they  were  basically  ruled  almost  as 
a  province  of  the  Congo,  under  a  Vice-Governor  General. 

Tribal  violence  between  the  majority  Hutus  and  minority  Tutsis  in  Rwanda  and 
neighboring  Burundi  has  been  endemic  since  pre-colonial  times.  Afler  indejjendence 
from  Belgium  in  1962,  the  violence  continued,  including  frequent  cross-border  mili- 
tary operations  mounted  by  exiles.  In  Burundi,  for  example,  Tutsis,  although  com- 
prising only  14  percent  of  the  population  (totaling  approximately  5,500,000),  have 
ruled  the  country  since  independence.  One  Tutsi  leader.  Colonel  Michel  Micombero, 
seized  power  during  a  1966  coup,  following  a  mutiny  by  Hutu  army  troops  the  year 
before.  Despite  harsh  reprisals  against  Hutus  in  1965,  Micombero  ordered  the 
deaths  of  still  more  Hutu  politicians  and  soldiers.  In  1972-1973,  following  another 
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failed  Hutu  insurrection,  Micombero  supervised  an  organized  slaughter  in  which  as 
many  as  200,000  Hutus  may  have  died.  (Micombero  was  later  overthrown  in  1976.) 
In  1988,  fighting  between  Tutsis  and  Hutus  reportedly  killed  approximately  20,000 
on  both  sides.  Burundi  is  one  of  Africa's  most  densely  populated  countries  (over  500 
persons  per  square  mile),  and  one  of  its  poorest  (witn  an  annual  per  capita  GDP 
of  approximately  $220). 

By  contrast,  in  Rwanda  (which  is  even  more  densely  jxjpulated  than  its  neighbor), 
the  Hutus  (amounting  to  some  90  percent  of  a  total  population  of  approximately 
7,500,000)  seized  power  from  the  Tutsis  (9  percent  of  the  total  population)  shortly 
after  independence.  They  drove  large  numbers  of  Tutsis  into  neighboring  Uganda, 
from  whicn  Tutsis  have  subsequently  launched  numerous  incursions  over  the  years 
to  regain  their  lost  power. 

Despite  these  and  numerous  other  examples  of  warfare,  executions  and  other 
gross  numan  rights  violations,  for  many  years  events  in  Burundi  and  Rwanda  did 
not  receive  much  attention  in  the  outside  world.  Indeed,  an  October  1992,  report  on 
internally-displaced  persons  in  Africa  by  the  respected  Refugee  Policy  Group  does 
not  identify  either  country  as  a  significant  humanitarian  problem. 

Not  surprisingly,  therefore,  even  Secretary  General  Boutros  Boutros-Ghali  did  not 
initially  relish  U.N.  involvement  in  Burundi  and  Rwanda.  In  a  tour  dTiorizon  meet- 
ing with  President  Bush  on  May  12,  1992,  for  example,  the  Secretary  General  wor- 
ried, even  then,  that  the  United  Nations  was  being  overloaded"  witn  peacekeeping 
activities  and  their  associated  costs.  He  feared  that  one  or  more  existing  operations 
might  go  badly  wrong,  causing  grave  damage  to  the  U.N.'s  reputation.  Accordingly, 
he  described  his  efforts  over  the  months  preceding  the  meeting  with  President  Bush, 
in  which  he  had  been  trying  to  avoid  any  U.N.  involvement  in  Rwanda  by  urging 
the  Organization  of  African  Unity  ("O.A.U.")  to  take  the  leading  role.  No  such  in- 
volvement materialized. 

By  the  summer  of  1993,  however,  after  almost  3  years  of  fighting  in  northern 
Rwanda  (beginning  in  October  1990),  approximately  1,000,000  people  were  esti- 
mated to  have  fled  their  homes,  starvation  was  threatiening,  and  tnousands  had 
been  killed.  The  largely  Tutsi  Rwandese  Patriotic  Front  ("R.P.F.")  crossed  over  the 
Uganda-Rwanda  border  freely  to  conduct  military  operations,  and  negotiations  over 
a  possible  truce  and  political  settlement  (held  in  Arusha,  Tanzania)  seemed  to  be 
fruitless.  At  the  behest  of  the  new  Clinton  administration  and  others,  the  Security 
Council  adopted  Resolution  846  on  June  22,  1993,  establishing  the  U.N.  Observer 
Mission  Uganda/Rwanda  ("UNOMUR").  Deployed  along  the  joint  border,  UNOMUR 
(initially  under  the  command  of  an  able  Canadian  general)  was  charged  with  verify- 
ing that  no  military  assistance  entered  Rwanda. 

On  October  5,  1993,  the  Security  Council,  again  at  the  urging  of  the  United 
States,  adopted  Resolution  872,  creating  the  U.N.  Assistance  Mission  in  Rwanda 
("UNAMIR  ),  incorporating  UNOMUR,  and  commanded  by  the  same  Canadian  gen- 
eral. UNAMIR  was  an  observer  and  humanitarian  mission,  assigned  to  monitor  and 
help  implement  a  Rwandan  peace  settlement  which  had  been  negotiated  in  August 
1993,  and  which  contemplated  a  coalition  government  leading  to  new  elections.  Un- 
fortunately, no  stable  coalition  was  ever  put  together.  By  the  spring  of  1994, 
UNAMIR  had  grown  to  approximately  2,500  personnel.  (Resolution  891  later  at- 
tempted to  clarify  that  UNAMIR  incorporatea  Uf'IOMUR  only  for  administrative 
purposes,  and  that  UNOMUR's  mandate  under  Resolution  846  was  not  affected.) 

Strikingly,  the  1993  Security  Council  vote  to  create  UNAMIR  ad  its  broad  man- 
date took  place  only  2  days  after  the  tragic  events  in  Mogadishu,  Somalia,  in  which 
18  American  servicemen  in  UNOSOM  II  were  killed. 

Shortly  thereafter,  in  late  October,  the  Tutsi-led  army  in  Burundi  staged  a  mili- 
tary coup  against  the  recently  elected  Hutu  President,  Melchior  Ndadaye,  the  first 
Hutu  and  first  democratically-elected  President  in  the  country's  history.  Press  re- 
ports indicated  that  large  numbers  of  refugees  (perhaps  over  700,000,  or  more  than 
one-tenth  of  the  population)  were  fleeing  into  Rwanda,  Tanzania  and  Zaire;  large 
numbers  were  internally  displaced;  and  there  were  allegations  of  mass  killings  of 
Hutus  in  the  wake  of  Ndadaye's  assassination  (by  strangulation).  Hutus  apparently 
responded  in  kind  (although  the  coup  itself  later  collapsed),  resulting  in  total  deaths 
of  approximately  100,000.  The  remnants  of  the  government,  led  initially  by  Prime 
Minister  Sylvie  Kinigi,  were  understandably  reluctant  to  leave  the  safety  of  the 
French  Embassy  in  Bujumbura,  the  capital.  The  United  States  suspended  its  aid 
program  of  approximately  $16  million. 

After  some  order  apparently  settled  over  the  region,  fighting  broke  out  again  in 
Burundi  in  the  spring  of  1994.  Tragically,  the  Presidents  of  Burundi  and  Rwanda 
(both  Hutus)  were  both  killed  on  April  6,  1994,  when  the  plane  on  which  they  were 
flying  together  was  apparently  shot  down  by  rocket  fire  from  unknown  assailants 
(possibly  Hutu  extremists).  The  Presidents  had  been  attending  a  meeting  in  Tanxa- 
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nia  with  other  Central  and  East  African  leaders,  seeking  a  solution  to  the  ethnic 
violence  in  both  countries.  Rwanda's  capital,  Kigali,  erupted  in  violence,  with  the 
dead  including  at  least  10  Belgian  peacekeepers,  17  priests,  and  the  interim  Prime 
Minister,  Agathe  Uwilingiyimana,  who  was  reportedly  kidnaped  from  a  U.N. 
compound  where  she  had  taken  refuge. 

\Js^.  peacekeepers,  attempting  to  reach  the  compound  with  armored  vehicles  to 
assist  Ms.  Uwilingiyimana,  were  stopped  by  road  blocks;  their  rules  of  engagement 
(permitting  the  use  of  force  only  in  self  defense)  prevented  them  from  oreaking 
tnrough  to  the  compound.  The  same  rules  of  engagement,  as  well  as  a  lack  of  man- 
power and  armament,  also  made  it  impossible  Tor  other  U.N.  peacekeepers  to  pre- 
vent the  bloodshed  all  around  them.  Indeed,  Bangladesh  peacekeepers  in  the  U.N. 
force  received  separate,  explicit  orders  from  their  government,  outside  the  U.N. 
chain  of  conrmiand,  not  to  protect  Rwandan  civilians.  The  Department  of  State  or- 
dered the  departure  of  all  U.S.  Government  personnel,  and  French  troops  took  con- 
trol of  the  Kigali  airport  to  facilitate  a  general  withdrawal  of  Europeans. 

As  chaos  descended  across  Rwanda,  the  U.N.  force  began  to  withdraw  in  late 
April.  One  press  report  described  the  scene:  "[tjerrified  U.N.  soldiers  scrambled 
aboard  planes  evacuating  Kigali  today  as  the  United  Nations  peacekeeping  mission 
in  Rwanda  neared  collapse.  .  .  ."  The  Security  Council,  shortly  thereafter,  voted 
unanimously  to  reduce  UNAMIR  from  approximately  2,500  to  270,  and  this  with- 
drawal was  rapidly  accomplished.  The  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
("I.C.R.C.")  had  urged  the  U.N.  not  to  pull  out,  citing  massacres  and  spreading  fam- 
ine. Another  tidal  wave  of  refugees  spread  across  international  borders,  especially 
into  Tanzania,  and  the  immediate  death  toll  rose  to  200,000,  and  ultimately  prob- 
ably 500,000. 

Secretary  General  Boutros-Ghali,  in  May  1994,  asserting  that  the  situation 
amounted  to  genocide,  then  requested  that  a  larger  U.N.  force  be  authorized  to  re- 
turn to  restore  order,  but  the  Security  Council  did  not  act.  President  Clinton  called 
for  a  cease  fire,  and  a  "return  to  negotiations."  Vice  President  Gore  described  the 
situation  as  a  "horrible  tragedy  that  calls  out  for  a  response.  .  .  ."  State  Depart- 
ment spokeswoman  Christine  Shelly  responded  that  "acts  of  genocide"  had  occurred 
in  Rwanda.  When  asked  "[h]ow  many  acts  of  genocide  does  it  take  to  make  geno- 
cide?" she  responded  "[tjhat's  just  not  a  question  that  I'm  in  a  position  to  answer." 
On  June  30,  Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christopher  said  that  "[i]t's  clear  that  there 
is  genocide,  acts  of  genocide  in  Rwanda,"  and  that  an  international  war-crimes  tri- 
bunal should  be  created. 

After  initial  hesitancy  and  opposition,  the  Clinton  administration  finally  sup- 

Eorted  a  Security  Council  resolution,  adopted  on  May  17,  1994,  to  re-enlarge  the 
LN.  peacekeeping  force  to  approximately  5,500  troops,  but  curiously  left  the  lorce's 
mandate  unspeciued  until  the  final  size  of  the  force  was  determined.  The  United 
States  subsequently  proposed,  on  June  7,  that  the  re-enlarged  force  be  used  to  pro- 
tect refugees  in  "safe  havens,"  a  far  more  limited  mission  than  what  the  Secretary 
General  nad  originally  proposed.  U.S.  Permanent  Representative  Madeleine  K. 
Albright  said  "[ojur  action  created  a  framework  of  reality.  .  .  .  We  are  creating  a 
mission  that  is  doable." 

While  preparations  for  the  enhanced  U.N.  mission  proceeded  slowly,  France  an- 
nounced that  it  was  prepared  to  deploy  up  to  2,000  troops  until  the  U.N.  was  ready 
to  act.  Although  hoping  for  assistance  from  others,  France  initially  declined  to  seek 
Security  Council  support  for  the  mission  to  avoid  restrictive  U.N.  rules  of  engage- 
ment. Many  observers,  including  several  Security  Council  members,  believed  that 
the  French  proposal  stemmed  from  the  long-standing  French  training  and  arming 
of  the  Hutu-lea-and-dominated  Rwandan  army,  which  had  been  responsible  for 
much  of  the  latest  round  of  killing.  Indeed,  the  Tutsi  R.P.F.  rebels  asserted  that  the 
French  troops  would  be  treated  as  aggressors,  precisely  because  they  had  the 
gravest  doubts  about  professed  French  neutrality.  Ambassador  Albright  reportedly 
told  a  closed  meeting  of  the  Security  Council  that  the  United  States  was  "generally 
supportive"  of  the  French  proposal,  but  in  a  public  session  voiced  the  U.S.'s  "strong 
support."  The  final  Council  vote  authorizing  the  temporary  French  deployment  in- 
cluded five  abstentions,  an  unusually  high  number,  with  only  10  members  voting 
in  favor  of  the  French  efTort. 

After  the  French  deployed,  however,  and  very  unexpectedly  from  the  U.S.  perspec- 
tive, hundreds  of  thousands  of  Hutu  refugees  fled  into  the  safe  zone  the  French  nad 
created,  and  into  bordering  Zaire.  Moreover,  the  R.P.F.'s  military  success  continued, 
further  contributing  to  massive  movements  of  Hutus — fearing  reprisals  for  the  ear- 
lier slaughter  of  Tutsis  by  the  regular  Rwandan  army — toward  the  borders  and  into 
the  French -protected  zones.  So  dangerous  had  the  military  situation  become  that 
R.P.F.  leaders  were  threatening  incursions  into  the  French  zones,  and  the  French 
were  saying  that  they  would  oppose  such  incursions  militarily.  In  many  respects, 
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especially  considering  the  numbers  of  refugees  involved,  this  second  wave  of  refu- 
gees was  even  more  of  a  crisis  than  the  first,  and  put  enormous  and  nearly  over- 
whelming strains  on  the  international  community's  capability  for  humanitarian  re- 
sponse. French  authorities  estimated,  for  example,  that  some  1,300,000  Hutus  had 
taken  refuge  within  their  zones  inside  Rwanda  alone.  As  the  French  prepared  to 
withdraw,  they  estimated  that  some  2,000,000  Hutus  would  flee  their  former  safe 
haven  for  Zaire. 

While  the  French  presence  diminished,  shrinking  their  safe  zone  geographically, 
and  the  reenlarged  U.N.  force  finally  arrived  in  July,  American  humanitarian  assist- 
ance—delivered by  military  personnel — also  grew  substantially,  particularly  for 
drinking  water  and  sanitation  purposes.  United  States  commanders  estimated  that 
some  2,000  troops  would  be  necessary,  much  lower  than  the  number  needed  in  So- 
malia, in  large  measure  because  fighting  in  Rwanda  had  largely  died  down  by  that 
point.  Press  reports  indicated  strenuous  efforts  within  the  U.S.  Giovernment  to  pre- 
vent the  total  level  of  U.S.  deployment  from  rising  much  above  the  initially-pro- 
jected level  for  the  duration  of  the  humanitarian  mission.  Moreover,  General  John 
Shalikashvili  was  reported  to  favor  an  expeditious  termination  of  the  American  ef- 
fort so  that  he  could  argue  to  Congress  "that  we  went,  we  made  a  vital  difference 
being  there,  and  we  got  out."  Some  oelieve  that  General  Shalikashvili  was  refiecting 
a  larger  concern  when  he  stated  that  "[m]y  fear  is  we're  becoming  mesmerized  by 
operations  other  than  war,  and  we'll  take  our  mind  off  what  we're  all  about — to 
fight  and  win  our  Nation's  wars." 

Whether  the  situation  in  Rwanda  and  Burundi  is  in  fact  over  today  is  veir  much 
op>en  to  question.  Hutus  in  refugee  camps  have  been  repeatedly  said  to  be  planning 
reprisals,  and  humanitarian  agencies  were  strongly  criticized  for  assisting  those  who 
were  simply  planning  their  military  return  back  into  Rwanda.  Moreover,  the  killing 
continues  even  to  this  very  moment,  in  both  countries,  apparently  with  no  stable 
peace  in  sight.  Most  recently,  just  days  ago,  in  Burundi,  it  is  Hutus  who  are  the 
subject  of  apparent  massacres  by  the  Tutsis. 

IV.  U.N.  PEACEKEEPING  AND  AMERICAN  INTERESTS 

Although  U.N.  peacekeeping  had  received  considerable  international  attention 
over  the  years,  often  deservedly  so,  actual  deployments  of  U.N.  forces  had  been  rel- 
atively rare.  Missions  had  been  limited  in  scope,  if  not  always  in  duration,  and  the 
financial  costs  to  the  United  States  had  been  relatively  insubstantial.  In  1989  and 
early  1990,  peacekeeping  still  remained  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  U.N.'s  overall 
budget.  In  just  a  few  years,  however,  all  of  that  changed  dramatically. 

In  his  recently-published  supplement  to  An  Agenda  for  Peace,  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral himself  notea  that  the  growing  demands  on  the  organization  had  resulted  in 
the  following  worrisome  statistics: 

As  of  As  of  As  of 

1/31/88  1/31/92  12/16/94 

Disputes  involving  the  U.N 11  13  28 

Total  deployed  peacekeeping  operations 5  11  17 

Military  personnel  deployed  9,570  11,495  73,393 

Civilian  police  deployed  35  155  2,260 

Annual  U.N.  peacekeeping  budget  (millions  of  U.S. 

dollars)  230.4  1,689.6  1 3,610.0 

'  Projected. 

These  figures  testify  dramatically  to  the  greatly  expanded  role  of  peacekeeping  in 
recent  years,  especially  during  the  current  administration,  at  least  when  it  purports 
to  follow  its  announced  policy  of  "assertive  multilateralism."  In  truth,  I  am  never 
very  certain  what  the  administration's  position  is  on  any  given  day.  Nonetheless, 
the  proliferation  of  peacekeeping  operations,  and  the  sometimes  tragic  lessons  we 
have  learned  from  them,  warrant  careful  attention  in  the  contemplation  of  any  fu- 
ture or  ongoing  U.N.  peacekeeping  activities. 

The  most  important  budgetary  implication  of  greatly  expanded  peacekeeping  ac- 
tivities is  caused  by  the  difference  in  the  level  of  assessments  that  the  U.S.  faces. 
For  some  time,  the  U.S.  share  of  the  U.N.  regular  budget  has  been  limited  to  25 
percent.  Indeed,  from  the  inception  of  peacekeeping  in  1948,  until  1973,  the  U.S.  as- 
isessment  had  been  equal  to  its  regular  budget  assessment,  which  gradually  declined 
from  the  U.N.'s  founding  to  the  present  25  percent  level.  In  1973,  however,  the  Unit- 
ed States  felt  it  important  to  move  quickly  to  create  the  Second  U.N.  Expeditionary 
Force  in  the  Sinai  ("UNEF  11")  to  implement  the  provisions  of  Security  Council  Res- 
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olution  338.  As  a  consequence,  and  because  of  the  general  weakness  of  the  U.S. 
internationally,  we  were  forced  to  accept  a  scale  of  assessments  for  peacekeeping  in 
which  we  and  the  other  Permanent  Members  of  the  Security  Council  paid  more  than 
their  regular  budget  assessments.  See,  General  Assembly  Resolution  3101  (XXVIII), 
adopted  on  December  11,  1973. 

Under  Resolution  3101,  the  membership  of  the  United  Nations  was  divided  into 
four  groups:  (A)  the  five  Permanent  Members  of  the  Security  Council;  (B)  specifi- 
cally-named, economically  developed  member  states  (other  than  the  Perm  Five);  (C) 
economically  less  developed  member  states;  and  (D)  specifically-named  less  devel- 
oped states  (typically  those  whose  percentage  shares  of  the  regular  assessed  budget 
were  .01  of  the  total).  Resolution  3101  specified  that  members  of  Group  D  were  to 
pay  10  percent  of  their  assessment  rates  for  the  regular  budget;  members  of  Group 
C  were  to  pay  20  percent;  members  of  Group  B  were  to  pay  100  percent;  and  mem- 
bers of  Group  A  were  to  pay  100  percent  plus  the  amounts  not  otherwise  appor- 
tioned. Finally,  Resolution  3101  required  that,  within  each  group,  the  total  amount 
apportioned  was  to  be  distributed  among  the  group's  members  on  the  basis  of  the 
relative  weight  of  each  group  member's  regular  budget  assessment,  in  relation  to 
the  total  weight  of  the  group. 

Although  UNEF  II's  scale  was  supposed  to  be  a  one-time  exception  to  the  practice 
of  funding  peacekeeping  operations  consistently  with  the  regular  budget  scale,  every 
subsequent  peacekeeping  mission  has  adhered  to  the  formula  adopted  for  UNEF  II. 
(While  the  formula  itself  has  not  changed,  the  composition  of  the  four  groups  speci- 
fied in  Resolution  3101  has  changed  because  of  the  admission  of  new  member  gov- 
ernments to  the  U.N.,  and  several  minor  modifications  to  the  groups  contained  in 
subsequent  (Jeneral  Assembly  resolutions. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Resolution  3101  and  its  successors,  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  pay  much  less  for  peacekeeping  than 
they  would  if  the  regular  budget  scale  of  assessments  were  followed.  Thus,  reverting 
to  the  pre-UNEF  II  practice  did  not  seem  possible  for  many  years.  Because  total 
peacekeeping  budgets  were  relatively  low  until  approximately  1988,  however,  the 
differential  in  the  scale  of  assessments  did  not  have  a  major  budgetary  impact  for 
the  United  States. 

By  contrast,  as  peacekeeping  began  to  expand  rapidly,  the  financial  impact  of  the 
higher  peacekeeping  scale  of  assessments  began  to  be  felt  increasingly  more  strongly 
in  U.S.  budgets.  Accordingly,  the  Bush  administration  decided  to  seek  to  return  to 
the  regular  budget  scale  of  assessments  as  soon  as  possible.  Many  in  the  State  De- 
partment, however,  opposed — and  effectively  blocked  any  efforts  to  implement — the 
administration's  policy.  They  complained  that  the  policy  would  be  too  hard  to  inijple- 
ment  politically,  too  costly  diplomatically,  and  generally  not  worth  the  effort.  The 
consequence,  of  course,  was  that  American  taxpayers  were  left  to  pay  the  difference 
between  the  regular  and  peacekeeping  scale  of  assessments. 

During  the  1992  election  campaign,  (jovemor  Clinton  also  endorsed  the  position 
that  the  United  States  should  pay  no  more  than  25  percent  of  the  cost  of  U.N. 
peacekeeping  operations.  This  position  became  even  more  important  as  the  U.S. 
share  for  peacekeeping  continued  to  rise,  reaching  31.7  percent  in  early  1993.  I  am 
not  aware,  however,  oT  any  significant  diplomatic  efforts  to  date  during  this  admin- 
istration to  reduce  the  U.S.  (and  other)  Perm  Five  assessment-levels. 

As  explained  above,  the  workings  of  the  peacekeeping  formula  first  adopted  in 
Resolution  3101  are  such  that  the  U.S.  percentage  increases  as  the  shares  of  other 
Permanent  Members  decline.  Thus  as  the  United  Kingdom  and  France — and  more 
recently,  the  Russian  Federation,  as  the  successor  state  of  the  Soviet  Union — have 
seen  their  regular  budget  assessments  fall,  that  of  the  United  States  has  risen.  By 
1994,  according  to  Section  101(5)  of  H.R.  7  (104th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.),  the  American 
share  of  the  costs  of  U.N.  peacekeeping  had  increased  to  almost  $1,500,000,000. 

H.R.  7,  as  adopted  by  the  House  oiRepresentatives,  attempts  to  address  this  fi- 
nancial crisis  by  providing,  in  Section  509,  an  amendment  to  Section  10  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945  that  would  preclude  the  United  States  from 
paying  more  than  25  percent  of  all  assessed  contributions  in  all  fiscal  years  after 
fiscal  1995,  consistently  with  the  Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal 
Years  1994  and  1995  (I^ablic  Law  103-236). 

In  a  very  real  sense,  this  approach  is  similar  to  what  Congress  did  in  the  1980s, 
by  refusing  to  appropriate  the  full  amount  of  the  U.S.  assessed  contribution 
throughout  the  U.N.  system  because  of  outrage  over  the  anti-Western  and  specifi- 
cally anti-American  bias  of  so  much  of  the  organization.  That  approach  had  a  very 
sobering  effect  on  the  U.N.,  and  withholding  a  portion  of  the  U.S.  peacekeeping  as- 
sessment may  have  a  similar  impact  today.  In  any  event,  it  should  be  a  bipartisan 
foreign  policy  of  high  priority  to  convince  the  other  member  governments  in  the 
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U.N.  to  agree  to  return  the  scale  of  assessments  to  equivalence  with  the  U.N.'s  regu- 
lar budget  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity. 

S.  5,  the  companion  bill  to  H.R.  7,  also  proposes  a  number  of  other  changes  in 
the  U.S.  approach  to  funding  U.N.  peacekeeping,  also  by  amending  the  United  Na- 
tions PeaceKeeping  Act  of  1945.  Several  provisions  of  S.  5,  such  as  those  contained 
in  Section  6,  seek  to  provide  credits  agamst  the  U.S.  peacekeeping  assessment  for 
"in  kind"  expenditures  on  such  support  functions  as  transportation,  communications, 
intelligence  and  logistical  support,  which  are  consistent  with  Bush  administration 
policy  in  that  regard.  In  passing,  however,  I  would  note  that  the  calculation  of  De- 
partment of  Defense  costs  is  subject  to  many  variations,  which  can  result  in  widely 
varying  offsets  for  essentially  the  same  services.  The  committee  may  wish  to  con- 
sider defining  these  costs,  so  that  it  would  have  a  better  idea  what  the  total  amount 
of  the  credits  would  be  in  any  given  fiscal  year. 

H.R.  7  as  adopted  is  more  far-reaching  than  S.  5  as  presently  written,  providing, 
for  example,  in  Section  508  that  Department  of  Defense  funds  may  not  be  used  to 
pay  assessed  or  voluntary  contributions  for  U.N.  peacekeeping  operations.  This  is 
a  sound  provision,  which  maintains  centralized  legislative  and  executive  branch  con- 
trol over  U.S.  contributions  to  all  parts  of  the  U.N.  system.  Section  508  similarly 
restricts  the  use  of  Department  of  Defense  funds  for  the  incremental  costs  of  U.S. 
participation  in  U.N.  peacekeeping  without  express  congressional  approval,  and  this, 
too,  is  a  sensible  policy,  along  with  Section  510's  requirement  that  potential  U.S. 
suppliers  for  peacekeeping  activities  be  allowed  to  compete  equally  with  potential 
foreign  suppliers.  (Indeed,  this  requirement  might  well  be  made  applicable  to  all 
U.N.  procurement,  not  iust  for  peacekeeping  activities.) 

The  question  of  intelligence  sharing  with  the  U.N.  also  has  important  budget  and 
management — as  well  as  critical  national  security — implications.  Senator  Olympia 
Snowe  (R.,  Me.)  has  recently  asserted  that  the  administration's  intelligence-sharing 

golicy  has  led  to  four  serious  compromises  of  U.S.  classified  information  since  1993. 
ection  512  of  H.R.  7  as  adopted  prohibits  sharing  intelligence  with  the  United  Na- 
tions until  guidelines  are  developed  to  protect  sources  and  methods  from  unauthor- 
ized disclosure.  I  would  recommend  that  the  Senate  may  wish  to  examine  this  provi- 
sion very  carefully  as  it  considers  S.  5  or  related  legislation,  in  lig^t  of  Senator 
Snowe's  recently  disclosed  information. 

As  a  former  official  of  both  the  Departments  of  Justice  and  State,  I  am  certainly 
sensitive  to  arguments  made  by  the  executive  branch  based  both  on  Constitutional 
authorities  and  sound  management  principles  against  the  micromanagement  of  for- 
eign affairs.  Indeed,  during  my  service  in  the  government,  I  testified  in  support  of 
many  such  arguments,  and  I  certainly  do  not  underestimate  their  importance. 
Whether  the  amounts  that  would  be  credited  against  U.S.  assessed  peacekeeping  op- 
erations because  of  "in-kind"  Department  of  Defense  support  for  peacekeeping  would 
effectively  eliminate  any  cash  payments  by  the  United  States,  I  am  not  presently 
in  a  position  to  say.  The  subcommittee  may  want  to  assure  itself  of  just  what  the 
financial  and  political  effects  of  adopting  statutory  provisions  similar  to  those  in  S. 
5  would  actually  be. 

That  said,  one  is  impelled  to  ask  why  the  United  States,  almost  alone  among  the 
184  member  governments  of  the  U.N.,  must  bear  not  only  the  largest  assessed  snare 
for  peacekeeping,  but  also  must  expend  apparently  quite  extensive  Department  of 
Defense  resources  at  a  time  when  all  resources  are  constrained  by  tight  budgets. 
If  the  Clinton  administration's  own  figures  and  calculations  are  correct,  I  can  only 
conclude  that  the  United  States  seems  to  be  paying  early  and  often  for  U.N.  peace- 
keeping activities,  once  in  assessed  contributions  appropriated  by  then  relevant 
committees,  and  once  in  in-kind  amounts  appropriated  in  one  or  more  other  commit- 
tees. Surely,  this  imposes  an  unfair  burden  on  our  government  and  taxpayers,  who 
may  not  even  be  aware  of  this  "double  billing"  for  U.N.  peacekeeping.  If  other  U.N. 
members,  such  as  the  United  Kingdom,  Japan  and  France  are  also  paying  "twice," 
it  is  up  to  their  respective  taxpayers  to  take  appropriate  action  on  their  behalf. 

These  costing  provisions  of  S.  5  and  H.R.  7,  however,  really  implicate  a  larger  pol- 
icy question  as  well,  and  that  is  the  direct  involvement  of  U.S.  forces  in  U.N.  peace- 
keeping. Other  provisions  of  S.  5  (notably  Section  5)  greatly  restrict  the  President's 
ability  to  place  American  forces  under  U.N.  command  or  operational  control  in 
peaceKeeping  activities.  I  do  not  underestimate  the  strength  of  feelings  underlying 
these  proposals,  based  as  they  are  on  the  tragic  lessons  of  Somalia,  the  execution 
of  Colonel  Higgins,  and  the  fear  of  similar  disasters  in  other  U.N.  peacekeeping  op- 
erations. 

The  real  underlying  issue,  however,  is  whether  U.S.  forces  should  ever  be  placed 
under  U.N.  command,  not  just  what  the  command  structures  might  be.  During  the 
Cold  War,  a  major  element  of  the  uneasy  agreement  among  the  Five  Permanent 
Members  of  the  Security  Council  known  as  the  "Perm  Five  Convention"  provided 
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that  armed  forces  of  the  Perm  Five  were  not  to  be  deployed  in  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations. Although  there  were  a  few  minor  exceptions  to  the  Perm  Five  Convention 
over  the  years,  it  was  generally  adhered  to  quite  closely.  The  Perm  Five  Convention 
was  first  developed  by  Dag  Hammarskjold's  in  preparation  of  the  first  U.N.  Expedi- 
tionaiy  Force  ("UNEF  I")  in  1956.  The  U.N.'s  own  unofiicial  history  of  peacekeeping, 
"The  Blue  Helmets,"  notes  that,  in  forming  UNEF  I,"  [tjroops  from  the  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council  or  from  any  country  which,  for  geographical  and 
other  reasons,  might  have  a  special  interest  in  the  conflict  would  be  excluded." 

There  were  numerous  reasons  for  this  aspect  of  the  Convention,  stemming  largely 
from  mutual  distrust  as  to  what  forces  from  one  or  another  of  the  Perm  Five  might 
actually  be  doing  in  addition  to  their  assigned  "peacekeeping"  responsibilities.  There 
was,  in  addition,  however,  the  continuing  reason  that  not  deploying  their  own  troops 
gave  the  Perm  Five  a  certain  objectivity  and  detachment  in  leading  Security  Council 
governance  of  peacekeeping  activities.  This  distance  provided  a  perspective  that  in- 
serting troops  into  a  dangerous  crisis  situation  would  not  afford.  The  wisdom  of  the 
Perm  Five  Convention  is  daily  displayed  in  Bosnia,  where  British  and  French  policy 
seems  more  determined  by  their  (legitimate)  concern  for  the  safety  of  their  troop 
contingents  stationed  with  UNPROFOR  than  by  larger  geopolitical  issues. 

TTierefore,  the  real  policy  question  is  whether  we  should  not  seek  a  revival  of  the 
Perm  Five  Convention  that  would  preclude  any  major  deployment  of  U.S.  and  other 
Permanent  Member  troops  in  U.N.  peacekeeping,  especially  for  those  involving 
"peace  enforcement."  In  endorsing  this  approacn,  the  New  York  Times  recently  edi- 
torialized that  "ielnforcement  missions  require  the  kind  of  firepower  that  only  major 
powers  can  supply,  but  these  powers  do  not  easily  subordinate  their  armies  to  U.N. 
command."  Inaeed,  the  Times  argues  for  a  general  scaling  back  to  traditional  U.N. 
peacekeeping  operations  like  monitoring  cease  fires,  using  troops  from  smaller  and 
neutral  states.  The  command-and-control  problem  is  thus  solved  for  real  enforce- 
ment missions  by  assigning  them  "to  the  armies  of  major  military  powers,  under  Se- 
curity Council  mandate  but  national  combat  command."  I  believe  that  this  is  a 
sound  approach. 

In  reading  S.  5  and  H.R.  7,  I  am  struck  by  the  number  of  provisions  which  are 
closely  related  to  policy  initiatives  which  were  undertaken,  many  of  them  unsuccess- 
fully, during  the  Bush  administration.  In  retrospect,  had  the  U.N.,  its  supporters, 
and  other  member  governments  taken  our  admonitions  more  seriously,  perhaps  we 
would  not  be  at  the  critical  point  of  considering  legislation  which  would  impose 
those  and  other,  even  stricter  policies,  as  a  matter  of  law.  I  conclude  regretfully, 
however,  that  the  vicissitudes  of  Clinton  administration  policy,  the  intransigence  of 
the  Secretariat,  and  the  indifference  of  other  member  governments  have  led  us  al- 
most inevitably  to  the  present  situation.  Indeed,  many  U.N.  advocates  may  come  to 
look  back  on  the  Bush  administration  as  "the  good  old  days"  for  the  organization. 

V.  LESSONS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Several  lessons  emerge  vividly  from  the  foregoing.  Most  importantly,  one  can  only 
conclude  that  for  the  past  2  years,  the  Clinton  administration  has  been  experiment- 
ing with  U.N.  peace  operations  and  the  lives  of  the  forces  involved.  Especially  with 
American  soldiers  at  risk,  the  cost  of  that  casual  experimentation  has  been  high, 
far  too  high.  It  may  be  that  the  administration  has  learned  its  tragic  lesson,  but, 
as  of  now,  we  can  only  hope  that  continuing  operations,  such  as  Haiti,  do  not  take 
another  wrong  turn. 

Second,  the  events  of  the  last  2  years  demonstrate  the  centrality  of  firmness,  deci- 
siveness and  consistency  in  American  foreign  policy  decision  making.  Where  such 
important  political  qualities  are  lacking,  only  confusion  follows,  especially  when  f)ol- 
icy  is  directed  through  a  multilateral  organization  such  as  the  United  Nations.  Polit- 
ical confusion  leads  inevitably  to  military  confusion  in  the  field,  with  potentially 
tragic  results,  such  as  in  Mogadishu.  Even  where  the  result  is  not  as  immediately 
and  visibly  disastrous,  the  longer  term  consequences  might  be  even  more  negative. 
In  former  Yugoslavia,  for  example,  one  can  only  imagine  what  message  the 
twistings  and  turnings  of  NATO  and  the  U.N.  send  to  the  Serbian  aggressors.  In 
Rwanda,  one  searches  in  vain  for  some  theme  in  the  administration's  ever-shifling 
policy.  One  can  say  for  certain  that  their  aggression  has  been  neither  eliminated  nor 
rolled  back. 

Third,  American  rhetoric  must  match  American  intentions.  Whether  in  Rwanda 
or  former  Yugoslavia,  'talking  tough"  is  of  little  avail  when  the  political  will  to  fol- 
low it  up  is  lacking.  Rhetoric,  either  unilateral  or  multilateral,  is  not  a  substitute 
for  a  coherent  foreign  policy.  Moreover,  the  rhetoric  itself  can  be  dangerous,  espe- 
cially when  it  even  unintentionally  prepares  the  ground  for  military  action.  Thus, 
as  Professor  Stephen  John  Stedman  nas  recently  warned:  "The  urge  to  take  preven- 
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tive  action — to  do  something,  anything — can  lead  to  ill-considered  policies  that  lack 
strategic  sense." 

Fourth,  some  long-standing  tribal,  ethnic,  and  religious  struggles  (such  as  in 
Bosnia  or  Rwanda)  simply  are  not  susceptible  to  quick  political  fixes,  and  it  is  not 
only  feckless  but  politically  dangerous  to  pretend  otherwise.  While  the  capacity  of 
the  U.S.  military  to  provide  humanitarian  assistance  is  unmatched  in  the  world, 

f)roviding  such  assistance  should  not  be  mistaken  for  a  political  resolution  of  under- 
ying  conflicts.  As  Colonel  Allard  warned  "beware  of  the  temptation  to  do  too  much." 
Finally,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  return  to  one  of  the  central  aspects 
of  the  Perm  Five  convention — the  non-participation  of  forces  from  the  Perm  Five  in 
U.N.  peacekeeping — makes  entirely  good  sense.  Reliance  solely  on  efforts  to  improve 
U.N.  command-and-control  mechanisms  simply  will  not  sufficiently  mitigate  the 
risks  to  U.S.  personnel  participating  in  U.N.  operations  in  the  near  future.  This  is 
especially  true  when  the  Secretary  General  himself  complains  that:  "There  has  been 
an  increasing  tendency  in  recent  years  for  the  Security  Council  to  micro-manage 
peacekeeping  operations."  In  fact,  only  the  Council  has  the  political  clout  to  make 
nard  decisions,  and  those  decisions  are  far  easier  to  make  when  Perm  Five  troops 
are  not  involved. 

Senator  Warner.  We  will  now  hear  from  Greneral  Hoar. 
General  Hoar,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  you  again.  I  scarcely  recog- 
nize you.  Your  youthfulness  has  blossomed.  [Laughter.] 
You  look  10  years  younger  when  you  took  the  uniform  oflF. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEN.  JOSEPH  P.  HOAR,  RETIRED,  U.S.  MARINE 

CORPS 

General  Hoar.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  that  it  is  the  change  in  day-to- 
day responsibilities  that  has  helped  considerably,  also,  a  change  in 
climate,  to  California. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Senator  Levin,  I  am  delighted  to  be  back  here 
again  and  have  an  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  this  afternoon. 

I  would,  first  of  all,  like  to  talk  in  my  opening  comments  about 
how  I  think  some  of  these  operations  should  be  run  on  the  ground. 
My  colleagues  here  have  spoken  about  some  of  the  decisions  that 
are  preparatory  to  operations  on  the  ground. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we  will  participate  in  these  types  of 
operations  in  the  future,  some  for  political,  sometimes  moral,  and 
sometimes  humanitarian  reasons. 

I  hope  we  will  be  very  selective  about  which  ones  we  will  partici- 
pate in,  and  in  some  cases  we  will  probably  operate  within  tne  con- 
text of  the  United  Nations,  or  perhaps  a  nationally  led  coalition. 

I  think  that  the  absolute  decisions  on  those  kinds  of  command 
and  control  relationships  will  be  dependent  on  the  circumstances  of 
the  operation. 

But  it  is  clear,  as  Mr.  Secretary  mentioned  a  few  moments  ago, 
that  it  is  very  important  who  is  in  charge  and  what  the  cir- 
cumstances are  as  to  whether  or  not  U.S.  forces  should  be  placed 
under  the  operational  control  of  the  U.N,  commander.  So  I  think 
we  need  to  go 

Senator  Warner.  If  I  could  just  interrupt? 

General  Hoar.  Certainly. 

Senator  Warner.  When  you  said  moral  and  humanitarian,  now 
those  missions  would  not  meet  the  vital  security  interests  to  the 
United  States,  would  they? 

General  Hoar.  No,  sir.  And  we  have  been  involved  in  these  kinds 
of  operations,  where  there  has  been  no  threat  to  our  vital  interests. 

Somalia  is  perhaps  the  best  example,  and  I  dare  say,  while  we 
have  not  been  involved  in  Sudan,  there  is  this  same  grinding  dehu- 
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manization  of  people  that  have  been  caught  in  cross-fires,  and 
where  food  has  been  used  as  a  weapon. 

And  there  is,  indeed,  moral  indignation  over  that.  We  have  not 
chosen  to  become  a  part  of  it,  but  we  certainly  did  in  the  case  of 
Somalia. 

So  I  think  it  is  very  difficult  to  predict  in  the  future  which  of 
these  we  will  participate  in,  and  which  we  will  choose  not  to.  But 
I  think  moral  is  a  consideration,  and  one  that  may  very  well  be  a 
deciding  factor,  and,  again,  rather  than  just  vital  interest. 

I  would  begin  by  saying  that  there  are  a  couple  of  rules  to  live 
by  in  these  operations.  The  first  one  is  that  all  peacekeeping,  all 
peacemaking,  all  humanitarian  operations  are  political  in  nature, 
and  should  be  dealt  with  as  political  operations.  There  is  a  role  for 
the  military  to  play,  but  it  is  not  the  central  role. 

Second,  I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  you  cannot  make  peace 
by  shooting  at  people.  There  is  a  role  for  the  use  of  force,  but  it 
is  limited  and  should  be  carefully  circumscribed,  so  that  it  does  not 
get  out  of  hand. 

So  if  I  were  to  organize  for  this  kind  of  an  operation,  I  think  that 
the  first  thing  is,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  political  aspect,  and 
the  senior  political  officer  is  the  most  important  person,  and  the 
one  who  should  be  in  charge. 

As  has  been  mentioned  here  already,  the  importance  of  keeping 
a  level  playing  field  and  not  taking  sides  cannot  be  overempha- 
sized. 

The  importance  of  keeping  all  of  the  factions  in  the  discussion, 
and  frequently  the  process  of  keeping  them  all  in  the  discussion, 
is  terribly  important.  I  am  sure  that  General  Tony  Zinni  spoke  a 
little  bit  about  this  and  his  experience  in  Somalia  earlier. 

Second,  and  perhaps  as  important,  the  major  supporting  effort  to 
the  political  diplomatic  effort  is  the  developmental/humanitarian 
side  of  this.  Any  kind  of  peacekeeping  work  will  have  at  least  some 
humanitarian  work  to  be  done,  and  probably  some  developmental. 

And  I  say  that  it  is  important,  because,  as  in  most  human  en- 
deavors, positive  reinforcement  is  far  better  than  negative  rein- 
forcement. 

So  to  the  degree  that  you  can  put  people  back  to  work,  get  them 
back  on  their  land,  and  help  them  to  be  productive,  give  them 
seeds  and  implements  to  work  their  farms,  to  mitigate  whatever 
turmoil  that  you  can  to  reduce  rioting,  and  thefl,  and  all  of  the 
other  things  that  go  with  this,  I  think  that  you  would  be  ahead  of 
the  game. 

Now,  the  obvious  question  is  **Well,  where  is  all  this  money  going 
to  come  from?"  Let  me  just  point  out  to  you  that  when  we  start  to 
talk  about  the  use  of  military  force,  we  find  that  this  is  by  far  the 
most  expensive  piece  of  this  puzzle. 

You  will  all  recall  that  during  fiscal  year  1993,  if  memory  serves 
me,  that  the  cost  of  the  military  operations  in  Somalia  was  $888 
million.  If  we  were  to  contemplate  for  just  a  few  moments  the  kinds 
of  developmental  things  that  might  have  been  done  if  that  money 
had  been  used  for  developmental  side,  or  some  portion  of  it,  rather 
than  the  military  side,  we  might  have  been  in  a  far  different  set 
of  circumstances. 
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I  am  not  for  a  moment  suggesting  that  the  military  O&M  funds 
ought  to  be  diverted  to  this  area.  I  will  preempt  that  question. 

But  I  want  to  make  the  point  that  if  you  are  going  to  spend 
money,  and  if  this  kind  of  an  operation  is  important  enough  to  risk 
blood  and  treasure,  that  we  should  think  that  there  are  certain  as- 
pects of  this  thing  that  are  probably  going  to  give  you  better  return 
on  your  dollar  than  large  military  forces. 

Military  use  in  peacekeeping,  peacemaking,  and  even  humani- 
tarian operations  is  largely  a  blunt  instrument.  The  threat  of  force 
is  far  more  valuable  than  its  execution. 

So  as  we  have  seen  in  several  places,  when  you  can  tell  a  fac- 
tional leader  that  if  he  does  not  shape  up,  if  he  does  not  do  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  activity  that  is  demanded  in  order  to  move  the  process 
forward,  that  he  can  expect  a  certain  sort  of  military  punishment, 
limited  in  time,  and  space,  and  scope,  and  with  the  clear  indication 
that  it  should  not  lead  and  is  not  intended  to  lead  to  a  downward 
spiral  of  military  activity. 

This  has  been  done  successfully.  It  was  done  on  occasion  in  So- 
malia. It  was  done  in  clearing  the  artillery  away  from  Sarajevo  in 
the  former  Yugoslavia.  And  it  can  be  done  in  the  future. 

The  other  aspect  of  security  is  police.  When  we  began  our  plan- 
ning for  Somalia,  I  raised  the  issue  with  an  Under  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  need  to  train  militias  and  police  in  Somalia,  because 
my  own  experience  in  the  provincial  towns  in  the  summer  and 
early  fall  of  1992  had  shown  to  me  that  there  were  polices  and  mi- 
litias in  place  in  some  of  these  towns. 

They  were  effectively  under  the  control  of  the  leadership  of  those 
provincial  towns,  and  they  needed  to  be  strengthened  to  limit  the 
role  of  the  military  in  the  future. 

I  know  you  are  both  familiar  with  our  problems  with  police  in 
Mogadishu,  and  how  badly  that  went  in  Somalia,  the  lack  of  agree- 
ment on  how  to  proceed.  So  there  is  a  role,  really  an  important  role 
for  police. 

Of  all  these  things  that  I  have  discussed,  there  are  agencies  that 
are  responsible  for  each  piece  of  this. 

I  think  you  will  recall  in  the  early  1960s  that  we  made  it  impor- 
tant in  our  discussion  of  counterinsurgency  that  we  would  have  an 
interagency  approach  to  this,  with  the  country  team  leader,  the 
Ambassador,  being  in  charge,  and  each  agency.  Justice  for  police, 
State  for  diplomatic,  AID  for  the  aid,  and  the  military,  of  course, 
for  security. 

All  of  these  people  have  a  role  to  play,  and  if  they  are  efiFectively 
used,  once  the  political  decision  is  made  to  be  a  part  of  the  oper- 
ation, I  think  that  the  likelihood  of  success  is  far  greater. 

I  think  what  needs  to  be  done  now  is  codify  now  to  do  it.  Put 
somebody  in  charge.  Know  how  to  get  in  and  out.  You  and  I  have 
talked  about  mission  statements  clear  and  concise,  about  measures 
of  merit,  so  we  know  how  we  are  doing  in  an  exit  strategy.  This 
is  very  important. 

And  then,  finally,  the  point  that  cannot  be  overemphasized  is  to 
bring  the  Congress  in  early  and  the  American  people,  so  they  un- 
derstand what  is  going  on.  I  welcome  your  questions. 

Senator  Warner.  Excellent.  I  would  like  to  lead  you  off  here  with 
a  question.  Secretary  Bolton,  moral  and  humanitarian  missions, 
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while  I  think  we  all  agree  they  were  not  in  uur  vital  security  inter- 
ests, should  we  undertake  them,  given  your  statement,  with  which 
I  agree,  that  it  is  that  the  unexpected  can  happen.  You  may  go  in 
with  the  best  of  intentions,  for  moral  reasons  or  humanitarian  rea- 
sons, but  within  a  matter  of  minutes,  your  military  use  can  be  con- 
fronted with  a  hostile  situation,  and  whatever  peacekeeping  be- 
comes suddenly  peace  enforcement,  or  self-protection,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two. 

Should  this  Nation  undertake  those  missions?  You  served  with 
distinction  at  the  Department  of  State,  which  had  to  make  those 
decisions  as  adviser  to  the  president. 

Mr.  Bolton.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  there  is  a  role — an  im- 
portant role — for  the  United  States  in  humanitarian  operations 
around  the  world.  I  think  our  record  internationally  is  unparal- 
leled. 

I  think  the  question  of  whether  we  do  it  in  a  confused  political 
context,  with  military  source,  is  quite  something  else. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  Operation  Sea  Angel  in  Bangladesh, 
which  was  carried  out  in  the  wake  of  a  typhoon  by  American  mili- 
tary personnel,  was  an  amazing  humanitarian  operation  in  the  best 
traditions  of  this  country.  There  was  not  any  political  question  in- 
volved in  that  operation  in  Bangladesh.  It  was  truly  humanitarian. 

The  problem  with  a  place  like  Somalia  is  that  the  humanitarian 
operation  is  intimately  connected  with  the  political  situation  there. 

I  argued  within  the  administration  that  it  was  going  to  be  a  lot 
easier  to  get  into  Somalia  than  to  get  out  of  it.  I  think  President 
Bush  had  a  very  clear  idea  how  to  get  out,  and  I  think  that  got 
lost,  unfortunately. 

I  do  not  believe  there  was  mission  creep  in  Somalia.  I  think  there 
was  a  deliberate,  determined  experiment  in  what  was  at  the  time 
called  assertive  multi-lateralism,  and  I  think  that  that  experiment 
failed  horribly  with  the  deaths  in  Mogadishu  in  October  1993. 

And  I  think  that  is  why  we  ought  to  be  very  careful  about  the 
involvement  of  military  force  in  difficult  political  circumstances, 
even  for  humanitarian  purposes. 

I  think  we  have  an  outstanding  international  civilian  humani- 
tarian capability  in  the  U.N.  High  Commission  for  Refugees,  the 
World  Food  Program,  and  others,  including  non-governmental  orga- 
nizations, and  I  think  we  should  be  looking  for  ways  to  strengthen 
that. 

Senator  Warner.  The  Congress,  as  it  reviews  S.  5  and  other 
pieces  of  legislation,  is  going  to  be  addressing  the  circumstances 
under  which  a  President  does  send  our  troops  abroad. 

Would  you  try  and  suggest  that  we  define  what  our  national  se- 
curity interests  are,  and  legislatively,  of  course,  he  is  Commander 
in  Chief  under  the  Constitution,  so  you  cannot  legislate  it  as  such, 
but  at  least  put  in  the  definitions? 

I  am  deeply  committed  to  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick's  thought  to 
have — and  I  think  you  have  joined  in,  Mr.  Secretary — a  lexicon 
drawn  up,  with  definitions. 

But  a  number  of  my  colleagues  on  my  side  of  the  aisle  really 
want  to  limit  the  sending  of  troops  abroad  to  those  missions  which 
are  only  clear  definable  in  our  national  security  interests. 
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Mr.  Bolton.  Senator,  perhaps  I  could  address  the  Constitutional 
question,  because  I  think  that  is  something  that  Congress  has  to 
wrestle  with.  I  do  not  see  in  S.  5  constitutionally  dimcult  provi- 
sions. 

I  think  that  Congress  recognized  that  involvement  by  the  United 
States  in  the  United  Nations  was  a  different  kettle  of  fish  than 
other  international  involvement  when  it  wrote  the  U.N.  Participa- 
tion Act  to  begin  with. 

And  I  think  that  was  at  a  point  when  there  was  a  far  different 
series  of  military  measures  contemplated. 

Amending  the  U.N.  Participation  Act,  along  the  lines  of  S.  5,  is 
simply  a  modernization,  if  you  will,  of  the  U.N.  Participation  Act, 
and  I  think  it  is  something  that,  while  it  obviously  needs  to  be 
carefully  considered,  should  not  trouble  Congress  as  a  matter  of 
constitutional  law. 

I  do  think  you  are  correct  that,  obviously,  the  President's  author- 
ity as  Commander  in  Chief  cannot  and  should  not  be  compromised, 
but  I  see  no  reason  for  Congress  not  to  try  and  provide  its  policy 
sense. 

I  do  not  think,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  previous  witness,  that 
reports  to  Congress  amount  to  constitutionally  deficient  provisions. 

I  can  speak,  as  others  on  this  panel  can,  as  a  former  administra- 
tion witness,  I  view  the  congressional  reports  as  burdensome  and 
unnecessary  all  the  time,  and  many  of  them  were,  but  that  does 
not  mean  that  because  they  are  burdensome,  that  they  are  uncon- 
stitutional. 

I  think,  particularly,  in  life  and  death  situations,  when  American 
lives  are  at  stake.  Congress  has  that  responsibility. 

Senator  Warner.  Yes,  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick?  Do  you  wish  to 
address  that  issue? 

Ambassador  Kirkpatrick.  Yes.  I  would  just  like  to  address  the 
issue  with  which  you  began  your  question  to  Secretary  Bolton,  con- 
cerning whether  our  interests  are  sufficiently  involved,  it  is  reason- 
able to  commit  American  forces  and  risk  American  lives. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  think  there  is  another  aspect  of  this 
issue,  which  very  frequently  we  truly  overlook,  and  it  is  that  this 
current  broad  sweeping  conception  of  peacekeeping  is  encouraging 
us  to  introduce  the  use  of  force  into  more  situations  in  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  affairs  than  we  have  ever  done  or  desired  to  do  as 
a  people,  or  which  the  United  Nations  charter  ever  foresaw,  I 
might  say. 

We  have  thought  in  our  history  to  reserve  the  use  of  force  in  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs  to  situations  in  which  vital  national 
interests  were  involved. 

And  we  have  tried  to  limit,  I  think,  the  involvement  of  American 
forces  to  those  situations  in  which  either  our  vital  economic  inter- 
ests were  very  deeply  involved;  or  our  territorial  integrity  was 
threatened,  or  that  of  our  allies,  who  shared  our  civilization;  or 
when  a  great  hostile  power  threatened  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
world;  or  when  allies  to  whom  we  were  bound  by  treaty  were  at- 
tacked. 

Those  were  the  situations  to  which  we  have  historically,  I  think, 
sought  to  limit  the  use  of  force. 
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I  believe  that  because  peacekeeping  and  peace  operations  sound 
beneficent  and  altruistic,  they  are,  in  fact,  being  rather  casually 
utilized  to  transform  political,  moral,  social,  and  economic  problems 
into  military  problems. 

I  also  think  that  the  Congress  has,  under  our  Constitution,  a 
uniquely  important  role  in  settling  military  questions,  where  U.S. 
forces  wall  be  committed. 

I  believe  personally  that  the  Congress  should,  in  fact,  require 
prior  consultation  and  consent,  where  the  U.S.  representative  to 
the  United  Nations  will  vote  "yes"  on  inaugurating  Chapter  VII  op- 
erations. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  the  only  sort  of  practice  that  is  consist- 
ent with  the  constitutional  requirements  for  the  role  of  Congress 
under  our  system.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Warner.  If  I  could  just  do  a  quick  follow-up,  as  I  lis- 
tened very  carefully.  You  mentioned  sending  our  troops  in  terms  of 
economic  interests.  Would  we  ever  really  commit  our  troops  to 
where  they  suffer  risk  of  life  for  economic 

Ambassador  Kirkpatrick.  No.  I  really  should  not  have  probably 
even  said  it,  because  if  we  look  at  the  Gulf,  some  people 

Senator  Warner.  That  has  always  been  argued  in  the  context  of 
the  Gulf. 

Ambassador  Kirkpatrick.  Right. 

Senator  Warner.  There  was  a  clear  mixture  of  security  and  eco- 
nomic  

Ambassador  Kirkpatrick.  There  was  a  mixture  of  security  con- 
cerns, violations  of  international  law,  and  enormously  important 
economic  interests. 

Senator  Warner.  Yes. 

Ambassador  Kirkpatrick.  I  do  not  think  there  has  ever  been  a 
case  where  only  economic  interests  were  involved.  But  they  become 
one  component  of  a  vital  national  security  interest  under  certain 
circumstances.  I  think  the  Gulf  is  such  a  case. 

Senator  Warner.  Thank  you  for  clarifying  that.  Senator  Levin, 
I  am  going  to  step  out  for  just  a  moment. 

Senator  Levin.  First,  reading  PDD-25,  the  lexicon  of  the  Clinton 
administration  looks  to  be  precisely  the  way  we  have  been  using 
it  here  on  this  subcommittee,  and  the  way  you  have  been  using  it, 
which  is  that  peacekeeping  refers  to  Chapter  VI  operations,  basi- 
cally, and  peace  enforcement  to  Chapter  VII  operations,  is  that 
your  understanding  of  PDD-25? 

Ambassador  Kirkpatrick.  Peace  enforcement  is  a  new  concept. 
I  have  no  particular  understanding  of  PDD-25,  let  me  say.  That  is 
the  Secretary-General's  lexicon,  but  it  was  new,  and  he  proposed  it, 
and  it  was  adopted  by  the  Clinton  administration. 

Senator  Levin.  Do  you  have  a  problem  with  the  term  peace  en- 
forcement, as 

Ambassador  Kirkpatrick.  Yes,  I  do. 

Senator  Levin.  What  would  you  call  Chapter  VII  operations? 

Ambassador  Kirkpatrick.  I  would  call  Chapter  VII  operations  a 
"use  of  force",  which  is  what  we  used  to  call  it. 

Senator  Levin.  There  is  no  way  you  would  describe  it,  other  than 
to  say  use  of  force. 
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Ambassador  Kirkpatrick.  No.  The  defining  characteristic  of 
Chapter  VII  is  that  it  authorizes  the  use  of  force. 

Senator  Levin.  Right.  People  are  just  looking  for  a  way  to  de- 
scribe that. 

Ambassador  Kirkpatrick.  No,  that  is  the  way  people  refer  to  it 
around  the  United  Nations. 

Senator  Levin.  Well,  the  peace  enforcement  label  is  just  simply 
a  way  of  describing  what  you  just  described.  So  that,  to  me,  is  not 
a  complicated  description,  and  that  is  the  way  we  tend  to  use  it 
here. 

The  lexicon  has  to  have  a  word  for  that  Chapter  VII  operations, 
unless  you  want  to  just  stick  with  Chapter  VII  operations,  which 
you  can,  but  it  does  not  describe  what  Chapter  VII  is  to  the  lis- 
tener, whereas  the  word  peace  enforcement  means  force. 

The  word  "enforcement"  has  the  word  "force"  in  there,  which  is 
what  you  are  trying  to  include.  That  is  okay.  I  will  not  press  that. 
Anyway,  you  do  not  accept  the  term  peace  enforcement  as  a  syno- 
nym for  Chapter  VII  operations. 

Ambassador  Kirkpatrick.  Right.  I  do  not  think  it  is  normally 
understood  as  such.  I  will  say  that. 

Senator  Levin.  Okay.  Now,  General  Shalikashivili  is  apparently 
opposed  to  S.  5  and  the  House  counterpart,  saying  that  it  is  in  our 
interest  to  retain  for  the  Commander  in  Chief  the  option  of  assign- 
ing temporary  operational  control  of  U.S.  forces  to  a  foreign  com- 
mander on  the  rare  occasion  when  the  military  situation  demands 
it. 

First,  let  me  ask  you.  General,  do  you  agree  that  operational  con- 
trol under  some  circumstances  should  be  assignable  to  a  foreign 
commander?  I  am  not  talking  about  command  here. 

The  command  of  the  President  is  always  there,  always  has  been, 
always  will  be.  But  just  in  terms  of  operational  control,  do  you  be- 
lieve that  that  option  of  assigning  temporary  operational  control  of 
U.S.  forces  to  a  foreign  commander  should  be  preserved? 

General  Hoar.  I  do.  Let  me  explain  why.  First  of  all,  as  we  did 
in  Somalia,  we  routinely  had  logistics  forces  under  the  operational 
control  of  the  U.N.  commander,  and  no  one  lost  any  sleep  over  it. 

That  is  an  aspect  of  this  issue  that  is  perhaps  not  relevant  to 
this  central  theme  of  combat  troops.  But  that  is  a  very  simple  and 
straightforward  way  of  doing  business. 

It  was  mentioned  earlier  that  NATO  is  not  the  same  as  the  U.N,, 
and  that  is  a  very  important  issue.  In  our  alliance  there  are  ar- 
rangements provisions  for  our  forces  being  under  the  command  of 
those  commanders  that  are  in  that  alliance. 

Once  we  get  outside  of  the  alliance,  and  frankly,  when  we  have 
the  possibility  of  a  U.N.  commander  being  from  a  Third  World 
armed  force,  it  is  a  very  different  kind  of  orientation  in  their  own 
army. 

We  run  the  possibility  of  having  a  commander  appointed  by  the 
U.N.,  not  by  us,  who  does  not  have  the  professional  qualifications 
to  adequately  exercise  that  control. 

And  under  those  circumstances,  I  can  assure  you  that  the  people 
in  uniform  and  in  the  Department  of  Defense  would  be  very  quick 
to  oppose  that  sort  of  relationship. 
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But  under  the  appropriate  set  of  circumstances,  I  think  it  makes 
a  lot  of  sense,  and  gives  us  the  kind  of  flexibiHty  that  we  routinely 
use  from  time  to  time,  and  has  worked  out  very  well. 

But  blanket  authority  to  do  that  seems,  to  me,  to  give  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  people  that  you  hold  accountable  for 
the  well-being  of  our  men  and  women  in  the  Armed  Forces  the  op- 
portunity to  say  this  is  workable  and  this  is  not. 

Senator  Levin.  Were  U.S.  combat  forces  ever  under  the  oper- 
ational control  of  a  foreign  commander  in  Somalia? 

General  Hoar.  Yes. 

Senator  Levin.  Combat  forces. 

General  Hoar.  Yes. 

Senator  Levin.  Was  the  quick  reaction  force  under  a  foreign  com- 
mander? 

General  Hoar.  No. 

Senator  Levin.  Was  the  ranger  task  force  under  a  foreign  com- 
mander? 

General  Hoar.  No. 

Senator  Levin.  Which  force  was? 

General  Hoar.  At  brief  periods  early  in  the  U.S. -led  coalition, 
there  were  small  units  that  were  under  the  operational  control  of 
French  forces,  for  example,  in  Oddur,  a  provincial  town. 

There  was  a  period  in  which  there  were  U.S.  forces  under  the 
operational  control  of  Beljeke  forces,  and  this  was  the  option  of  the 
commander  on  the  ground,  who  would  have  never  agreed  to  that 
if  he  was  not  entirely  certain  that  the  commander  in  each  of  those 
cases  was  entirely  capable  of  exercising  the  control. 

I  think  in  each  case,  if  memory  serves  me,  it  was  a  rifle  com- 
pany, CHOP.  The  term  means  to  change  operational  control  to  a 
battalion  commander  of  one  of  those  other  countries. 

Senator  Levin.  Did  that  create  a  problem? 

General  Hoar.  No,  it  did  not,  sir. 

Senator  Levin.  Now,  that  was  in  UNITAF. 

General  Hoar.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Levin.  Now,  in  UNOSOM  II,  did  that  ever  happen,  was 
there  ever  a 

General  Hoar.  No,  sir.  It  did  not.  The  quick  reaction  force  be- 
longed to  Maj.  Gen.  Tom  Montgomery,  who  worked  directly  for  me. 

Senator  Levin.  And  the  ranger  task  force? 

General  Hoar.  Worked  directly  for  me. 

Senator  Levin.  Who  was  in  charge  there?  I  mean  under  you. 

General  Hoar.  Major  General  Garrison,  who  was  the  commander 
of  that  force,  and  worked  directly  for  me. 

Senator  Levin.  Because  there  has  been  some  confusion  about 
this  in  Somalia,  and  I  think  it  is  important  that  the  record  be  clear 
that  at  no  point  in  UNOSOM  were  American  combat  forces  under 
a  foreign  commander  in  Somalia. 

General  Hoar.  That  is  absolutely  true. 

Senator  Levin.  Okay.  Now,  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick,  General 
Shalikashivili,  who  I  have  quoted  here,  said  that  he  opposes  S.  5, 
because  it  would  restrict  the  right  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  to 
assign  temporary  operational  control  of  U.S.  forces  to  a  foreign 
commander. 
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That  is  General  Shalikashivili's  statement  to  the  House  counter- 

Eart,  I  believe,  of  S.  5.  I  do  not  know  what  that  number  is.  It  may 
eH.  7. 

Senator  Warner.  It  is  H.  7. 

Senator  Levin.  H.  7.  Thank  you.  Do  you  agree  with  General 
Shalikashivili? 

Ambassador  Kirkpatrick.  Well,  I  am  sure  I  agree  with  General 
Shalikashivili  about  many  subjects 

Senator  Levin.  On  that  subject. 

Ambassador  Kirkpatrick  [continuing].  But  on  that  subject,  as 
previously  stated,  I  think  personally  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  conceive 
of  this  issue  as  placing  U.S.  forces  under  a  foreign  command. 

Senator  Leven.  We  are  only  talking  about  operational  control. 
That  is  all  we  are  talking  about. 

Ambassador  Kirkpatrick.  Under  foreign  operational  control. 

Senator  Levin.  Yes. 

Ambassador  Kirkpatrick.  I  would  support  the  S.  5  provision  if 
it  said  under  United  Nations  operational  control. 

Senator  Levin.  I  am  merely  referring 

Ambassador  Kirkpatrick.  "Foreign  operational  control"  is  obvi- 
ously not  a  problem,  because  we  have  the  practice,  obviously,  of 
having  our  forces  available  to  be  placed  under  the  command  of  our 
allies. 

NATO  is  an  integrated  force,  and  we  have  a  practice  of  making 
our  forces  available  for  NATO  commanders.  But  I  think  that  the 
intent  of  that  provision  is,  in  fact,  U.N.  command  and  control. 

The  issue  has  arisen  in  the  context  of  the  development  of  United 
Nations  capacities  to  conduct  military  operations.  Even  in  Somalia, 
the  issue  has  arisen  not  so  much  as  a  question  of  foreign  command 
and  control,  as  a  question  of  U.N.  command,  and  not  simply  field 
command,  but  broader  command  of  the  total  operation. 

Senator  Leven.  Well,  but  the  issue  that  got  us  into  so  much  dif- 
ficulty in  Somalia  was  the  hunt  for  Aideed.  The  direct  intervention 
by  the  hunt  for  Aideed  got  us  into  a  great  difficulty. 

That  hunt  was  carried  out  by  the  ranger  task  force,  supported  by 
a  quick  reaction  force,  both  of  whom  were  under  the  operational 
control  of  an  American  commander. 

Ambassador  Kirkpatrick.  But,  Senator,  may  I  say — my  under- 
standing is  that  the  task  was  undertaken  by  the  decision  of  the 
United  Nations  command 

Senator  Levin.  That  is  correct. 

Ambassador  Kirkpatrick  [continuing].  Namely  the  Secretary- 
General. 

Senator  Leven.  In  which  the  United  States  concurred.  That  is 
correct.  The  United  States  concurred  in  that  resolution,  and  the 
command  of  our  forces  was  under  an  American  commander's  com- 
mand, as  I  understand  it,  is  that  correct.  General  Hoar? 

General  Hoar.  Yes,  sir.  As  a  point  of  clarity,  I  would  also  say 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  authorized  the  deployment 
of  the  ranger  task  force,  I  believe,  on  August  22. 

Senator  Warner.  But  it  was  Admiral  Howe  who  made  the  rec- 
ommendation up  to  the  U.N.,  and  it  came  back  down. 

Senator  Levin.  And  General  Montgomery  concurred  that  it  was 
the  hunt  for  Aideed 
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Ambassador  Kirkpatrick.  But  it  was  the  Secretary-General  who 
made  the  decision,  was  it  not? 

Senator  Levin.  No.  Let  us  be  accurate  here,  because  I  think  it 
is  important  that 

Ambassador  Kirkpatrick.  My  understanding  is  that  it  was  the 
Secretary-General's  decision  and  the  Secretary-General's  policy 
which  the  U.S.  commander  was  implementing. 

Senator  Levin.  It  was  the  U.N.  Security  Council  command,  in 
which  we  participated,  that  the  hunt  for  Aideed  would  occur. 

Ambassador  Kirkpatrick.  Does  the  U.N.  Security  Council  make 
that  decision?  That  would  be  extraordinary,  if  they  did.  They  have 
never  made  such  specific  decisions.  They  do  not  make  them. 

General  Hoar.  It  came  from  the  resolution  of  June  6  that  said 
that  all  necessary  means  would  be  taken  in  the  wake  of  the  am- 
bush the  day  before  of  the  Pakistani  patrol,  and  there  was  never 
mention  of  Aideed  in  that  provision.  It  was  all  necessary  means 
would  be  taken  to  punish  those  people 

Senator  Levin.  All  right.  All  necessary  means 

General  Hoar.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Levin  [continuing].  To  punish  the  people  responsible. 
Later  on,  General  Montgomery  joined  in  the  request  that  Aideed  be 
hunted  down,  is  that  correct? 

General  Hoar.  Sir,  I  cannot  say  what  General  Montgomery  said, 
but  as  the  theater  commander,  I  never  supported  that  request. 

Senator  Levin.  Oh,  no.  I  understand  that  you  never  supported 
the  request,  but  I  am  talking  about  the  command — that  General 
Montgomery  strongly  supported  the  proposal  that  there  be  a  hunt 
for  Aideed,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  that  that  is  clear  on 
the  record,  is  that  not  correct? 

Ambassador  Kirkpatrick.  My  understanding  is  that  the  Sec- 
retary-Greneral  made  the  decision. 

Senator  Levin.  No.  I  think  our  commander  on  the  ground  very 
strongly  shared  the 

Ambassador  Kirkpatrick.  All  right.  But  he  had  to  have  the  ap- 
proval of  Boutros-Ghali,  the  General  was  saying. 

Senator  Levin.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Bolton.  Let  me  just  add  one  thing.  The  U.N.  security  reso- 
lution did  not  just  say  punish  the  perpetrators,  but  apprehend  the 
perpetrators,  and  their  expert  determined  that  Aideed  was  the  per- 
petrator. The  fine  that  was  put  on  his  head,  or  the  reward  for  cap- 
turing Aideed 

Senator  Levin.  $25,000. 

Mr.  Bolton.  $25,000,  as  I  remember  General  Montgomery  said 
that  he  would  have  made  it  a  larger  amount 

Senator  Warner.  I  think  you  are  correct.  Okay. 

Mr.  Bolton.  I  think  there  are  some  real  limits  to  what  the  U.N. 
can  do.  I  happen  to  agree  with  that  general  thrust. 

We  have  to  be  very  careful  as  we  proceed  in  terms  of  U.S. — I 
mean  U.N.,  I  will  call  it  Chapter  VII  activities,  if  you  do  not  like 
the  term  peace  enforcement,  although,  that  is  what  I  thought  was 
pretty  commonly  used  now  as  synonymous  with  Chapter  VIL 

Nonetheless,  we  have  to  be  very  cautious.  But  we  also,  I  think, 
have  to  be  very  accurate  in  terms  of  not  laving  on  the  U.N.  door- 
step problems  which  have  been  created  by  the  nation's  states  mak- 
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ing  up  the  U.N.,  and  things  in  which  the  nation's  states  have  par- 
ticipated, wanted,  voted  for. 

The  United  States  voted  for  a  resolution  to  punish  and  appre- 
hend perpetrators.  A  price  was  put  on  a  perpetrator's  head,  which 
our  commander  said  was  probably  inadequate.  He  would  have  in- 
creased it. 

Senator  Warner.  I  think  that  was  all  informal,  the  bounty,  and 
so  forth. 

Senator  Levin.  No.  That  was  very  public,  I  thought. 

Senator  Warner.  Yes.  It  was  never  an  order  that  came  down  out 
of  the  United  States  that  prescribed  $25,000 

Mr.  Bolton.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  make  an  observation. 

Senator  Levin.  I  want  to  just  finish.  When  we  get  to  the  com- 
ments about  Bosnia,  I  must  say,  the  reason  for  this  screwball  dual- 
key  approach,  which  I  consider  to  be  really  incredibly  cumbersome, 
is  because  that  is  the  way  the  nations  that  make  up  the  U.N.  and 
have  forces  on  the  ground  want  it. 

That  is  what  the  British  and  the  French  want.  That  is  what  they 
are  general  in  charge  wants.  And  for  us  to  say  that  is  the  U.N., 
which  is  simply  reflecting  the  restrictions  that  the  French  and  the 
British  have  placed  on  it,  it  seems  to  me,  is  going  to  obscure  the 
problem  for  us. 

I  think  it  is  a  crazy  system  myself,  over  in  Bosnia.  I  am  highlv 
critical  of  it.  But  I  have  to  tell  you,  it  is  the  decision  of  the  British 
and  the  French  that  that  is  the  restriction  that  is  going  to  be 
placed  on  forces. 

Now,  if  we  are  given  a  target,  we  being  NATO,  and  we  do  not 
want  to  go  for  it,  we  have  a  key,  too.  They  are  not  commanding  us. 
They  have  a  veto  over  it. 

They  can  describe  what  they  want  us  to  do,  but  NATO  is  not  ob- 
ligated then,  if  it  does  not  want  to,  to  go  in.  It  is  agreed  to  go  in 
under  certain  circumstances. 

So  it  is  two  keys,  both  of  which  are  a  veto.  I  think  it,  again,  is 
a  indescribably  complex  situation.  I  happen  to  agree  with  our 
chairman. 

I  think  it  is  a  military  situation,  which  is  totally  confused  and 
cumbersome,  but  the  problem,  if  we  want  to  really  get  to  what  the 
guts  of  the  problem  are,  is  that  the  French  and  the  British  want 
those  restrictions  on  the  use  of  force  when  they  have  forces  on  the 
ground. 

Instead  of  saying  the  U.N.  this  and  the  U.N.  that,  we  might  as 
well  say  the  British  and  the  French  have  those  restrictions. 

And  then  they  say  to  us,  "Well,  we  have  forces  on  the  ground. 
What  do  you  guys  have  there?" 

So  it  is  kind  of  hard  for  me  to  be  critical  of  them,  although  I  dis- 
agree with  them.  But  they  say  they  at  least  have  forces  at  risk  and 
we  do  not,  so  we  should  not  be  lecturing  them  on  how  to  utilize 
military  force,  when  they  have  "peacekeepers." 

Senator  Warner.  I  would  add  that  we  have  elements  of  U.S. 
forces  in  the  air,  and  those  pilots  have  taken  some  risks,  which  dis- 
turbs me. 

Senator  Levin.  They  disturb  me,  too,  but  we  have  agreed  to  that. 
Foolishly  or  otherwise,  we  have  agreed,  through  NATO,  to  do  that. 

Senator  Warner.  Secretary  Bolton,  you  have  sought  recognition. 
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Mr.  Bolton.  Yes.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  just  two 
quick  observations  to  discuss  how  much  I  agree  with  Senator 
Levin.  I  think  his  assessment  of  the  situation  on  the  ground  in 
Bosnia  is  right,  and  I  think  it  is  further  evidence  in  support  of  my 
proposition  that  we  should  not  have  troops  from  the  five  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council  involved  in  peacekeeping. 

I  think  much  of  the  difficulty  and  the  ambiguity  does  lie  with  the 
British  and  the  French,  and  I  think  that  his  assessment  there  is 
correct. 

With  respect  to  Somalia,  I  do  not  think  it  profits  the  analysis  to 
worry  about  the  precise  details  of  command  and  control  relation- 
ships of  the  various  forces  on  the  ground  in  Mogadishu. 

I  think  we  should  say  very  bluntly  that  the  tragedy  in 
Mogadishu  was  the  fault  of  the  political  leadership  of  the  United 
States,  for  its  ambiguous  and  contradictory  policies  in  Somalia  and 
in  the  Security  Council,  its  inability  to  reason  clearly  from  "A"  to 
"B"  what  it  was  trying  to  accomplish,  and  the  fundamentally  con- 
tradictory and  ambiguous  situation  into  which  our  forces  were  in- 
serted. 

I  think  that  it  was  a  matter  of  time  before  that  happened.  That 
does  not  lessen  the  tragedy  for  the  men  who  were  killed. 

But  I  agpree  with  Senator  Levin  that  what  happened  there  was 
not  the  fault  of  the  United  Nations,  but  was  the  fault  of  the  United 
States  political  leadership. 

Senator  Levin.  But  I  did  not  make  that  statement,  because  I 
think  it  is  much  more 

Mr.  Bolton.  Maybe  you  do  not  agree  with  that  one,  sir. 

Senator  Levin.  It  is  much  more  complicated,  and  that  is  a  politi- 
cal statement,  I  believe.  And  it  is  much  more  complicated  as  to 
where  fault  lies. 

I  would  not  lay  the  fault  so  clearly  on  any  one  place.  I  think 
there  is  a  lot  of  fault  to  go  around,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  Bolton.  Can  I  just  add  one  observation? 

Senator  Warner.  If  I  might  say,  I  think  the  Congress  shares  per- 
haps some  of  that  fault. 

Senator  Levin.  Absolutely.  We  knew  about  the  hunt  for  Aideed. 
We  were  very  well  aware  of  the  hunt  for  Aideed.  And  most  of  us, 
except  for  a  few  exceptions,  cheered  that  hunt. 

Senator  Warner.  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick. 

Ambassador  Kirkpatrick.  I  just  wanted  to  say  that  I  believe 
that  it  is  partly  the  fault  of  the  British  and  the  French  that  there 
is  an  insane  dual-key  system  in  operation  in  Bosnia,  and  partly  the 
fault  of  the  United  States,  because  we  accept  NATO's  participation 
in  this  insane  system,  and  are,  in  fact,  weakening  NATO  on  a 
weekly  basis  as  we  do  it. 

All  of  these  operations,  including  Somalia  surely,  are  in  part  the 
fault  and  the  responsibility,  if  you  will,  of  the  Secretary-General, 
who  made  absolutely  unprecedented  claims  of  military  authority 
over  forces  operating  under  U.N.  mandates. 

And  he  did  this  in  his  initial  statement  upon  taking  office.  He 
did  it  orally.  He  did  it  also  in  "The  Agenda  for  Peace",  and  he  reit- 
erated it  in  his  subsequent  follow-up  reports  on  the  role  of  the  Sec- 
retary-General. 
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He  has  claimed  the  right  of  command  and  control,  and  he  has 
claimed  the  right  of  command  and  control  for  his  civilian  represent- 
ative on  the  ground  in  Bosnia.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  he  has 
done  this  repeatedly. 

Secretary  Christopher  initially  challenged  this  claim,  particularly 
as  it  regards  NATO  forces,  and  the  U.S.  Government  apparently 
then  acquiesced,  backed  off,  and  accepted  the  Secretary-General's 
urgent  assertion  of  his  authority  in  that  situation. 

All  of  those  people,  I  think,  share  the  responsibility.  It  is  a  bad 
situation.  We  can  agree  to  that.  And  I  believe  that  this  whole  mess 
is  in  itself  a  powerful  reason  that  American  troops  should  not  be 
placed  under  U.N,  command  and  control,  under  Chapter  VII  oper- 
ations. 

Senator  WARNER.  I  would  like  to  ask  each  of  our  witnesses  here 
what  lessons  we  have  learned  in  the  recent  past  about  the  capabil- 
ity of  the  U.N.  to  conduct  large-scale  military  operations  in  a  hos- 
tile environment. 

Is  there  any  value  to  the  United  States  in  trying  to  upgrade  the 
capabilities  of  the  U.N.  to  perform  more  advanced  peacekeeping  op- 
erations? This  is  something  that  concerns  me  and  many  other  sen- 
ators. 

Ambassador  Kirkpatrick,  could  you  lead  off  with  that? 

In  other  words,  should  we  try  and  upgrade  the  capabilities  of  the 
U.N.  to  handle  these  very  significant  large  operations? 

Ambassador  Kirkpatrick.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  an  appropriate 
function  for  the  United  Nations.  I  believe  that  many  of  the  United 
Nations'  functions  are  valuable,  and  can  be  upgraded  and  ex- 
panded, but  the  United  Nations  performs  best  and  most  effectively 
in  areas  in  which  there  is  broad  consensus,  such  as,  for  example, 
political  operations,  if  you  will,  mediation,  humanitarian  oper- 
ations, social  operations,  and  economic  operations. 

Senator  Warner.  Your  response  is  clear. 

Ambassador  Kirkpatrick.  That  is  what  I  think  they  can  do.  I  do 
not  believe  that  they  can  take  effective  action  in  operations  requir- 
ing complex  technologies  and  hierarchical  commands. 

Senator  Warner.  Your  answer  is  very  clear.  Secretary  Bolton? 

Mr.  Bolton.  I  do  not  believe  that  operational  logistical  planning, 
intelligence,  improvements  in  the  functioning  of  the  U.N.  will  have 
any  material  impact  on  its  capacity  to  conduct  large-scale  military 
operations. 

I  think  the  framers  understood  what  they  needed.  That  is  why 
they  created  the  structure  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee.  It  has 
never  worked.  It  will  not  work  now.  It  cannot  be  fixed. 

I  think  that  where  there  is  a  political  will,  that  it  would  be  re- 
flected, as  was  in  the  case  of  the  international  coalition  in  support 
of  Desert  Storm.  That  is  in  the  context  of  U.N.  authorization,  but 
under  completely  separate  military  operations. 

Senator  Warner.  Very  clear.  Ambassador  Dean. 

Ambassador  Dean.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  real  question 
is  whether  the  U.N.  should  go  beyond  these  less 

Senator  Warner.  That  is  correct. 

Ambassador  Dean  [continuing].  Difficult  functions  of  post-conflict 
peacekeeping  that  all  your  witnesses  agree  the  U.N.  has  been  able 
to  do  adequately  and  move  forward  into  the  field,  preventive  field 
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of  conflict  prevention.  This  activity  sometimes  requires  a  certain 
amount  of  early  military  action,  which  could,  if  it  had  been  exer- 
cised early  enough,  have  prevented  the  worst  in  Bosnia. 

I  think  it  does  correspond  to  our  national  security  interests,  to 
have  such  a  capability,  and  that  it  can  be  gradually  acquired,  not 
only  through  building  up  the  United  Nations  itself — Secretary  War- 
ner described  some  of  the  improvements  made  there — ^but  also 
through  upgrading  the  network  of  regional  security  organizations 
throughout  the  world. 

There  are  five  of  them  now,  in  various  states  of  capacity.  If  these 
organizations,  together  with  the  U.N.,  can  increase  their  individual 
capability  in  peacekeeping  and  conflict  resolution,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  United  States  and  the  major  countries  will  have  to  do  less.  This 
makes  eminent  sense  as  a  practical  matter. 

Senator  Warner.  All  right.  Greneral  Hoar. 

General  Hoar.  Well,  in  the  last  report  that  the  Secretary-Gren- 
eral  made,  I  believe  in  February,  regarding  these  kinds  of  oper- 
ations, my  memory  serves  me  that  Chapter  VH  was  largely  de- 
scribed as  being  best  performed  by  a  coalition  led  by  a  national 
government. 

Our  experience  in  Somalia  would  certainly  tell  us  that  at  that 
moment,  that  the  U.N.  was  not  prepared,  for  all  the  reasons  that 
Ambassador  Kirkpatrick  had  just  described,  to  do  this  in  an  effi- 
cient way. 

At  whose  cost  to  build  this  capability,  and  whether  or  not  that 
makes  sense,  is  a  very  important  issue.  It  seems  to  me  that  some 
upgrading  which  has  taken  place  here  in  the  last  year  or  two  is 
probably  valuable  to  respond  quickly,  so  that  donor  countries  can 
determine  what  it  is  they  need. 

And  there  was  a  singular  lack  of  military  planning  for  the 
UNOSOM  I.  You  will  recall  that  there  was  a  discussion  of  taking 
four  battalions,  the  Pakistani  battalion,  the  Belgue  battalion,  the 
Canadians,  and  I  believe  Australians,  and  put  them  in  four  widely 
separated  areas  in  Somalia,  literally  hundreds  of  miles  apart,  witn 
no  command  and  control,  nor  any  logistics  to  support  them. 

And  this  was  the  sort  of  fuzzy-headed  thinking  that  existed  a 
couple  of  years  ago  in  the  U.N. 

The  increase  in  military  staff,  to  make  some  sense  out  of  those 
kinds  of  recommendations,  is  probably  welcome,  even  for  peace- 
keeping operations. 

The  point  is  that  in  my  limited  observation  of  the  U.N.,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  are  going  to  ask  too  much  for  them  to  be  able  to  de- 
velop the  capability  that  exists  really  only  in  the  industrialized 
countries  of  the  world  today.  Western  Europe,  the  former  British 
colonies  in  North  America,  and  a  few  other  places,  to  build  a  so- 
phisticated capability,  to  move  it  large  distances,  and  set  it  up,  and 
have  it  operational  in  a  short  period  of  time. 

Senator  Warner.  I  would  like  to  conclude  today's  hearing  with 
including  in  the  record  a  letter  dated  March  20,  from  Majority 
Leader  Senator  Dole,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  I  will  read  part  of  it. 

"It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  there  is  an  ambiguity  as  to  the 
application  of  different  provisions  of  S.  5  to  activities  conducted 
pursuant  to  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  authorization, 
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which  may  not  be  United  Nations  peacekeeping  activities.  It  was 
my  intent  last  year  in  S.1803,  the  Peace  Powers  Act  of  1994,  and 
it  is  my  intent  this  year  in  S.  5  to  address  United  Nations'  peace- 
keeping activities,  not  any  and  all  uses  of  force  authorized  by  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council. 

"This  legislation" — that's  S.  5 — ^"should  not  place  limitation  on 
the  President's  ability  to  conduct  operations  like  Desert  Storm.  In 
my  view,  Desert  Storm  was  a  model  to  be  emulated,  not  an  option 
to  be  constrained.  S.  5  is  meant  to  address  the  dramatic  and  pos- 
sibly irremeable  flaws  of  management,  conduct,  funding,  and  com- 
mand evident  in  U.S.  peacekeeping  operations  in  such  places  as  So- 
malia and  Bosnia." 

The  balance  of  it  will  go  into  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

United  States  Senate, 
Office  of  the  Majority  Leader, 

Washington.  DC,  March  20,  1995. 
Hon.  Jesse  Helms, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Jesse:  I  appreciate  your  Committee  moving  forward  on  consideration  of  S. 
5,  the  Peace  Powers  Act  of  1995. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  there  is  ambiguity  as  to  the  application  of  dif- 
ferent provisions  of  S.  5  to  activities  conducted  pursuant  to  United  Nations  Security 
Council  authorization  which  may  not  be  United  Nations  peacekeeping  activities.  It 
was  my  intent  last  year  in  S.  1803,  the  Peace  Powers  Act  of  1994,  and  it  is  my  in- 
tent this  year  in  S.  5,  to  address  United  Nations  peacekeeping  activities,  not  any 
and  all  uses  of  force  authorized  by  the  United  Nations  Security  Council.  This  legis- 
lation should  not  place  limitations  on  a  President's  ability  to  conduct  operations  like 
Desert  Storm.  In  my  view.  Desert  Storm  is  a  model  to  be  emulated,  not  an  option 
to  be  constrained.  S.  5  is  meant  to  address  the  dramatic  and  possibly  irremediable 
flaws  of  management,  conduct,  funding  and  command  evident  in  U.N.  peacekeeping 
operations  in  such  places  as  Somalia  and  Bosnia. 

Accordingly,  I  request  during  Committee  consideration  on  the  legislation  that  a 
specific  definition  of  United  Nations  peacekeeping  activities  be  added.  Periiaps  the 
simplest  method  to  achieve  this  objective  would  be  to  define  activities  covered  by 
the  legislation  as  those  which  are  assessed  as  peacekeeping  activities  by  the  United 
Nations.  Such  a  definition  would  make  clear  that  American-led  operations  like 
Desert  Storm  would  not  be  affected  by  S.  5,  while  U.N.-led  operations  like 
UNPROFOR  and  UNOSOM  would  be  subject  to  its  provisions. 

Once  again,  I  thank  you  for  your  action  on  this  legislation  and  look  forward  to 
working  with  vou  to  schedule  fioor  consideration  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
Sincerely, 

Bob  Dole. 
cc:  Honorable  Claiborne  Pell, 
Ranking  Member. 

Senator  Warner.  Also,  the  Chairman  of  the  committee,  Chair- 
man Thurmond,  asked  that  certain  questions  be  directed  to  certain 
witnesses.  And  likewise,  we  had  scheduled  last  week  John  W.  Foss, 
General,  U.S.  Army,  retired,  who  wrote,  "An  Assessment  of  Peace 
Operations  by  U.S.  Forces." 

Senator  Levin,  I  would  like  to  include  that  testimony,  since  he 
could  not  appear  today  in  this  record.  He  would  have  included  it 
last  Wednesday. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  by  Gen.  John  W.  Foss,  U.S.  Army  (Retired) 

AN  assessment  OF  PEACE  OPERATIONS  BY  U.S.  FORCES 

My  comments  are  based  upon  my  experiences  as  Commanding  General,  82d  Air- 
borne Division,  where  I  trained  and  sent  infantry  battalions  and  helicopter  compa- 
nies to  Peacekeeping  in  the  Sinai  Multi-National  Force  and  Observers  (MFO):  as 
Commanding  General  XVIII  Airborne  Corps  which  had  overall  responsibility  for  cer- 
tifjdng  and  sending  units  to  the  MFO  Sinai  (and  my  visit  to  the  Force);  as  the  De- 
partment of  Army  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations  overseeing  all  Army  deploy- 
ments and  since  September  1991  as  a  Senior  Fellow  of  the  institute  of  Land  War- 
fare, Association  of  the  U.S.  Army  where  we  closely  followed  Peace  Operations  and 
the  effect  on  the  Army.  Peace  Operations  include  peacekeeping,  peace  enforcement 
(or  peacemaking)  and  humanitarian  operations. 

Our  Armed  Forces  are  organized,  equipped,  manned  and  fiinded  to  fight  and  win 
our  Nation's  wars.  Under  the  Bottom-Up  Review  (BUR)  and  related  budgets,  our 
forces  are  svipposed  to  have  the  capability  of  fighting  two  near  simultaneous  major 
regional  conflicts.  The  assumption  is  made  in  the  BUR  that  peace  operations  forces 
can  readily  withdraw  from  their  duties  and  be  dispatched  to  the  conflict.  Or  in  other 
words  peace  operations  do  not  figure  in  the  organization,  equipping  or  budgeting  for 
our  forces. 

An  assessment  of  peace  operations  over  the  past  decade  can  give  us  a  multitude 
of  insists,  lessons  learned  both  good  and  bad  and  considerations  for  future  oper- 
ations. But  two  main  points  come  out  of  any  serious  assessment  of  the  operations. 

First,  the  success  or  failure  of  the  use  of  U.S.  military  forces  on  peace  operations 
is  almost  totally  dependent  upon  the  political  guidance  provided  to  the  force  and  the 
political  conditions  under  which  these  forces  must  operate. 

Second,  there  is  a  cost  of  these  operations,  which  has  been  recognized  only  re- 
cently and  there  can  be  a  serious  impact  on  warfighting  readiness. 

Our  Armed  Forces  can  do  other  tasks  as  assigned  by  the  National  Command  Au- 
thority but  our  national  leadership  must  understand  their  responsibilities  to  provide 
the  right  political  guidance  and  also  understand  the  impact  on  readiness  of  the 
forces  involved  in  such  operations. 

It  is  absolutely  vital  that  the  forces  dispatched  on  peace  operations  be  given  a 
clear  description  by  civilian  leadership  of  what  is  to  be  accomplished — not  what  to 
do.  This  we  call  the  "End  State".  Any  restrictions  to  be  placed  upon  the  force  must 
be  clearly  articulated. 

Second,  the  conditions  under  which  our  forces  operate  are  set  by  our  national 
command  authority  when  they  negotiate  with  coalition  partners  or  the  United  Na- 
tions for  the  mandate  and  the  chain  of  authority  and  responsibility  for  operations. 
When  the  U.N.  sets  the  agenda  and  dictates  the  scope  of  operations  then  U.S.  forces 
and  capabilities  involved  are  seriously  constrained.  Rarely  will  a  non-U.S.,  U.N. 
commander  have  the  experience  and  training  to  employ  the  range  of  capabilities  of 
U.S.  joint  forces.  These  conditions  are  vitally  important  to  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  overall  operation. 

Third,  the  forces  necessary  to  do  the  job  at  hand  must  be  provided. 

Fourth,  the  political  guidance  must  be  kept  up  to  date  as  the  situation  changes. 

Finally,  the  administration  has  a  responsibility  to  develop  public  support  for  the 
endeavor. 

This  guidance  is  not  easy  to  develop.  It  is  easy  to  tell  a  force  what  to  do  today 
or  tomorrow.  It  is  hard  to  tell  them  what  the  end  state  should  be  in  the  long  term. 
Perhaps  if  former  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  had  thought  through  Vietnam 
before  he  sent  troops  in  he  wouldn't  have  had  to  write  a  book  such  as  he  has,  30 
years  later. 

When  guidance  has  been  clear  and  the  support  necessary  has  been  provided 
things  have  worked  out  and  the  operation  has  been  successful,  such  as  the  recent 
evacuation  of  U.N.  forces  from  Somalia  conducted  by  the  Marines  and  Navy.  When 
the  guidance  was  not  clear,  forces  the  commander  needed  not  provided  and  guidance 
not  kept  up  to  date  such  as  what  happened  in  Phase  II  of  the  Somalia  operation 
between  June  and  October  1993  then  the  results  did  not  lead  to  success,  despite  the 
outstanding  work  of  the  troops  involved. 

Our  operation  in  Rwanda  last  year  was  a  success  because  the  aim  was  limited 
and  clear,  the  transition  was  done  quickly,  the  commander,  LTG  Schroeder,  was 
given  authority  to  do  what  was  needed,  the  "end  state"  was  reached. 

Somalia  was  really  three  distinct  operations,  the  United  States  dominated  initial 

Ehase  of  security  and  food  distribution  from  December  1992  to  May  1993,  then  the 
f.N.  commanded  operation  which  resulted  in  considerable  combat  by  U.S.  forces 
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and  our  eventual  withdrawal  and  finally  the  operation  by  the  Marines  and  Navy 
in  covering  the  U.N.  withdrawals  last  month. 

The  liist  operation  was  clearly  a  success,  the  first  operation  was  partially  success- 
ful. We  estaolished  a  security  environment  which  we  could  sustain  with  the  level 
and  capability  of  U.S.  forces  but  which  the  U.N.  could  not  sustain.  The  U.S.  residual 
reaction  force  became  the  primary  operational  force,  and  the  political  guidance  was 
not  updated,  the  capabilities  requested  by  U.S.  commanders  were  not  provided  and 
the  conditions  imposed  were  not  conducive  to  success  by  the  U.S.  force. 

Bosnia  is  not  over  yet  but  we  have  seen  a  command  situation  under  the  U.N. 
which  could  well  preclude  success. 

In  Haiti  the  initial  operation  appears  highly  successful.  I  qualify  it  only  because 
we  are  not  far  enough  into  the  U.N.  phase  to  determine  whether  or  not  we  had  a 
successful  transition. 

National  leadership  must  also  realize  the  impact  on  readiness  that  occurs  when 
forces  are  directed  away  from  their  warfighting  role  to  peace  operations. 

If  the  operation  is  extended  with  rotations  the  impact  on  armed  forces  involved 
is  generally  three  times  the  level  of  the  forces  deployed.  This  "Rule  of  Three"  tends 
to  nold  up  over  time  which  means  that  one  force  is  reorganizing  and  training  up 
for  the  mission,  one  force  is  on  the  mission  and  one  force  is  reconstituting  and  train- 
ing back  up  for  their  combat  task. 

In  the  Sinai  where  we  have  an  infantry  battalion,  aviation  and  logistical  units  as 
a  part  of  the  MFO  we  are  now  in  our  14th  year  of  the  commitment.  That  means 
we  really  have  had  three  battalions  affected  at  any  one  time  to  support  the  one  bat- 
talion for  14  years. 

There  has  been  talk,  serious  talk,  of  placing  a  U.S.  brigade  on  the  Golan  Heights 
in  case  of  a  peace  accord  between  Israel  and  Syria.  That  would,  in  effect,  tie  up  one 
division  at  any  one  time  to  keep  that  one  brigade  deployed  and  there  only  are  10 
divisions  left  in  the  force. 

Even  the  small  deployment  to  Macedonia  has  had  major  effects  on  the  four  bri- 
gades of  our  two  divisions  left  in  Europe.  Because  our  forces  in  Europe  are  mecha- 
nized we  have  had  to  dismount  forces  to  meet  that  deployment  which  seriously  im- 
pacts on  the  remaining  units. 

The  extended  enforcement  of  no-fiv  zone  in  northern  and  southern  Iraq  and 
Bosnia  have  stressed  the  air  and  naval  forces  involved.  We  are  past  4  years  commit- 
ment in  Iraq  and  are  near  3  years  commitment  in  Bosnia. 

Peace  operations  are  usually  manpower  intensive.  While  technology  can  help  with 
intelligence  and  communications  it  still  takes  a  lot  of  soldiers  ana  marines  to  get 
the  job  done.  We  are  just  now  starting  to  invest  in  some  technologies  to  improve 
the  protection  and  effectiveness  of  small  infantry  units.  Non-lethal  technologies  are 

? generally  not  ready  for  use  yet.  There  are  a  few  things  such  as  rubber  binlets  or 
6am,  when  mixed  with  a  well  armed  capability  can  help  to  control  certain  condi- 
tions but  in  the  main,  we  still  are  some  time  away  from  gaining  much  value  from 
non-lethal  technologies. 

The  second  major  impact  on  readiness  is  the  cost.  The  costs  necessary  to  form, 
deploy  and  operate  the  peace  operation  forces  are  taken  from  that  year's  Operation 
and  Maintenance  Accounts.  Not  only  are  the  deploying  units'  funds  sp)ent  but  often- 
times training  and  operations  funds  are  withdrawn  from  other  posts,  bases  and 
units  which  affects  their  training  for  their  wartime  fighting  mission  unless  supple- 
mental ftinding  is  passed  rapidly.  Last  year  we  saw  training  at  the  National  Train- 
ing Center  canceled.  Reserve  Training  stopped,  flying  hours  reduced,  naval  forces 
were  strapped  with  their  commitments  in  the  Adriatic,  the  Persian  Gulf  and  ofT 
Cuba  and  Haiti,  a  Marine  expeditionary  unit  was  redeployed  off  Haiti  within  2 
weeks  of  returning  from  a  6  month  deployment  and  there  was  an  unhealthy  reduc- 
tion in  support  funding  at  many  bases  at  the  end  of  the  year.  It  takes  a  long  time 
to  make  up  for  the  lost  training  and  support  even  when  funding  is  restored  later. 

If  the  peace  operation  includes  Allied  or  Coalition  forces  then  it  falls  upon  the 
TJ.S.  force  to  provide  not  iust  logistical  support  to  the  U.S.  units  but  part  or  all  of 
the  logistical  support  to  tne  Allied  contingents,  U.S.  logistical  units  are  withdrawn 
from  tneir  normal  support  to  forces  back  in  Europe  or  CONUS  with  an  associated 
inipact  on  the  readiness  on  units  left  back. 

We  tend  to  use  the  same  type  units  in  Peace  operations.  Infantry,  Military  Police, 
Special  Operations  forces,  psychological  operations  units,  port  operators  and 
logistical  units  and  the  tempo  of  operations  for  those  forces  tends  to  be  very  high. 
The  OPTEMPO  and  the  PERSTEMPO  (its  impact  on  people)  is  an  area  of  concern 
for  commanders  on  morale  and  retention  of  the  troops  and  their  families. 

Today,  we  have  soldiers  and  marines  in  Cuba  supporting  and  guarding  Cubans 
and  Haitians,  a  large  contingent  of  soldiers  in  Haiti,  air  and  naval  forces  enforcing 
sanctions  and  no-fiy  zones,  forces  in  the  former  Yugoslavia,  the  Sinai  peacekeeping 
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and  even  an  82  man  detachment  of  Special  Operations  troops  helping  to  separate 
farces  and  establish  peace  where  the  recent  fighting  took  place  between  Ecuador 
and  Peru.  The  Impact  of  those  operations  is  felt  on  the  combat  readiness  of  the 
forces  involved  with  some  impact  as  well  on  the  forces  not  so  deployed. 

Peace  operations  are  not  iree.  They  come  with  a  price  and  if  our  Armed  Forces 
are  asked  to  do  these  operations  then  the  national  leadership  must  choose  these  op- 
erations carefully,  provide  the  right  support  and  political  guidance  to  the  forces, 
budget  the  expenses  incurred  and  understand  the  cumulative  effects  on  the  Armed 
Forces  consideration  must  also  be  given  to  increasing  the  force  levels  to  dampened 
the  effects  of  these  deployments  on  the  overall  force  and  on  our  Nations  warfighting 
capabilities. 

Senator  WAR^fER.  Senator  Levin,  do  you  have  any  additional 
questions? 

Senator  Levin.  Just  a  couple  of  additional  questions.  Greneral 
Hoar,  is  it  true,  as  some  have  alleged,  that  U.N.  forces  refused  to 
come  to  the  assistance  of  our  special  operation  forces  that  con- 
ducted the  raid  in  Mogadishu  on  October  3,  1993,  and  October  4, 
1993? 

General  Hoar.  I  am  unaware  of  that  possibility.  What  had  been 
done,  as  you  recall,  is  that  there  was  an  immediate  effort  made  to 
open  the  road  and  mova  to  the  area  in  which  the  ranger  task  force 
was  holed  up  around  a  crashed  helicopter,  was  met  with  significant 
resistance. 

It  turned  back,  and  General  Montgomery,  with  the  help  of  sev- 
eral other  army  officers,  organized  a  relief  column  that  involved 
Malaysian,  Pakistani,  and  other  forces. 

There  was  a  certain  reluctance  on  the  part  of  individual  vehicles 
that  night,  in  combat,  to  go  into  areas  that  were  dangerous  and  not 
well  mapped.  I  think  it  would  be  unfair  to  characterize  that  as  a 
refusal. 

The  point  was  that  this  was  a  very  dangerous  undertaking.  It 
was  conducted  at  night  in  an  urban  combat  environment,  and  very 
tough,  and  as  you  know,  all  of  the  forces  involved  took  casualties, 
including  fatalities. 

I  am  unaware  that  there  was  any  national  force,  though,  that  re- 
fused to  participate.  The  forces  that  were  appropriately  armed  and 
equipped  with  armored  personnel  carriers  and  tanks  did  partici- 
pate. 

Senator  Warner.  There  were,  however,  I  believe,  at  least  one 
and  many  other  instances,  for  example,  when  the  Pakistani  troops 
had  been  attacked,  there  were  elements  from  other  nations  that 
possibly  could  have  assisted,  but  for  reasons,  did  nothing,  am  I  cor- 
rect? 

General  Hoar.  This  is  on  June  5? 

Senator  Warner.  Yes. 

General  Hoar.  I  do  not  recall  a  specific  time  that  time,  but  there 
was,  indeed,  problems  with  the  Italians,  to  mention  one,  who  had 
a  very  different  agenda  than  most  of  the  other  forces  in  the  coali- 
tion. There  was 

Senator  Warner.  That  was  a  political  agenda  in  the 

General  Hoar.  Indeed,  Mr.  Chairman.  There  was  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  the  French  to  come  in  and  participate,  but  they  did,  re- 
luctantly. 

There  was  a  certain  amount  of  disagreement  in  the  wake  of  June 
5  that  some  of  the  coalition  members  viewed  the  combat  operations 
thereafter. 
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Senator  Levin.  I  have  one  last  question  for  Ambassador  Kirk- 
patrick.  Do  you  believe  that  there  ever  would  be  an  occasion  for  the 
appropriate  use  of  Chapter  VII  of  the  U.N.  charter? 

Ambassador  Kirkpatrick.  Yes.  Absolutely.  As  I  perceive  Chapter 
VII,  it  is  the  authorization  of  use  of  force  by  a  U.N.  member  state, 
or  a  coalition  of  member  states. 

Chapter  VII  does  not  foresee  a  U.N.  force  assembled  by  the  Sec- 
retary-Greneral,  or  commanded  by  the  Secretary-General. 

Senator  Levin.  I  understand. 

Ambassador  Kirkpatrick.  It  foresees  an  effective  military  force, 
which  will  be  authorized  under  the  auspices  of  some  member  state. 

For  example,  Desert  Storm,  I  think,  was  an  excellent  example  of 
a  Chapter  VII  operation.  Yes,  I  suspect  that  there  will  be  other 
such  cases. 

Senator  Warner.  We  thank  the  panel  very  much.  The  hearing 
will  be  concluded. 

[Questions  for  the  record  with  answers  supplied  follow:] 

Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Strom  Thurmond 
U.N.  handling  of  intelligence  material 

Senator  Thurmond.  I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of  the  reports  of  serious  com- 

{)romises  of  intelligence  material  provided  by  the  United  States  to  the  U.N.  in  Soma- 
ia.  As  far  as  I  can  tell,  your  successor  Ambassador  Albright  has  not  demonRtrated 
much  concern  about  these  reports,  or  about  the  likelihood  of  other  cases  of  mis- 
handling of  intelligence  by  the  U.N.  In  fact,  I  have  been  told  that  the  administration 
replaced  or  removed  career  intelligence  officials  who  objected  to  continuing  to  pro- 
vide classified  information  to  the  U.N.  under  these  circumstances.  I  would  uke  your 
views  on  how  the  problem  of  the  U.N.'s  mishandling  and  compromising  U.S.  intel- 
ligence should  be  addressed. 

Ambassador  KIRKPATRICK.  We  did  not  share  classified  information  with  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  in  the  past.  In  previous  administrations,  there  might  have  been  a  cir- 
cumstance in  which  an  American  intelligence  officer  or  an  American  diplomat  who 
was  assigned  to  the  U.N.  would,  on  the  authorization  of  the  U.S.  Government,  share 
a  particular  item  of  intelligence  with  the  Secretary  General  or  some  very  small 
group  of  the  Security  Council,  if  that  seemed  appropriate. 

But  it  was  rare.  It  was  very  rare.  It  was  very  limited,  and  it  was  very  specific. 
It  iust  did  not  happen  much  at  all. 

This  administration  actually  came  to  the  White  House  with  a  plan  for  rather  dra- 
matic enhancement  of  the  military  functions  of  the  United  Nations  that  included  de- 
veloping an  intelligence  capacity  of  the  Secretariat  itself,  with  its  own  intelligence 
gathering  capacities,  as  well.  It  has  made  some  very  dramatic  changes,  though  not 
nearly  as  many  as  it  had  planned  to. 

My  recommendation  for  dealing  with  the  mishandling  and  compromising  of  U.S. 
intelligence  is  simply  that  we  should  avoid  situations  where  it  might  occur.  The 
United  States  should  not  promote  the  development  of  a  U.N.  intelligence  center  or 
U.S.  intelligence  capacity — for  two  reasons: 

First,  just  as  the  U.N.  Secretariat  manifestly  lacks  the  technical  competence  to 
provide  for  the  command  and  control  of  military  operations,  so  too  it  lacks  the  req- 
uisite competence  and  experience  to  house  a  full-blown  intelligence  unit.  It  does  not 
have  the  skills  to  do  the  job,  and  it  does  not  have  the  oi^anizational  culture  to  em- 
phasize the  priorities  required  in  such  a  function.  For  instance,  the  Secretariat's 
sensitivity  to  the  need  to  restrict  the  distribution  of  classified  information,  so  as  to 
protect  the  sources  of  intelligence,  is  likely  to  be  absent. 

Second,  other  nations  will  eagerly  dispatch  their  agents  to  woric  at  a  U.N.  intel- 
ligence center — but  not  because  of  their  commitment  to  the  efficacy  of  U.N.  peace- 
keeping. Other  nations  will  be  eager  to  absorb  intelligence  gathered  by  the  United 
States  and  provided  to  the  U.N.  like  a  sponge.  And  the  unrestricted  distribution  of 
some  of  that  information  will  be  detrimental  to  U.S.  interests. 

Some  people  say  we  should  rely  on  an  administration  to  make  professional  judg- 
ments about  what  information  is  safe  to  share  with  the  U.N.  I  think  that  rather 
than  relying  on  trust,  we  should  mitigate  the  possibility  of  error.  The  benefits 
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fained  by  the  United  States  from  sharing  intelligenr^  '"'th  the  U.N.  are  limited, 
he  risks  of  intelligence  breaches  are  not  worth  it. 

S.  5 

Senator  Thurmond.  Do  you  have  any  objection  to  the  consulting  and  reporting  re- 
quirements required  under  Senator  Dole's  bill,  S.  5? 

Mr.  Warner.  There  are  a  number  of  reporting  and  consultation  requirements  in- 
cluded in  Senator  Dole's  bill  (S.  5),  the  "Peace  Powers  Act."  In  general,  I  believe  that 
the  purposes  of  these  requirements  are  already  fulfilled  by  existing  reporting  and 
consultation  practices. 

There  are  a  total  of  four  reporting  and,  or,  consultation  requirements  included  in 
S.  5:  one  regarding  war  powers,  one  regarding  United  States  spending  on  peace- 
keeping, ana  two  regarding  U.N.  Security  Council  votes.  I  will  address  the  Security 
Council  issue  in  question  three  below. 

Regarding  war  powers,  the  Clinton  administration  does  not  favor  a  repeal  of  the 
War  Powers  Resolution  at  this  time.  Such  a  repeal  is  the  assumed  antecedent  to 
the  reporting  and  consultation  requirements  of  S.  5.  Therefore,  without  repeal  the 
consultation  and  reporting  requirements  are  not  needed. 

In  my  view,  S.  5  s  consultation  requirements  are  very  similar  to  the  practice  fol- 
lowed by  all  recent  administrations,  including  the  Clinton  administration.  Whenever 
the  President  contemplates  sending  U.S.  forces  into  harm's  way,  Congress  has  been 
briefed  as  soon  as  possible.  The  congressional  leadership  has  generally  been  con- 
sulted in  advance  of  a  deployment.  Thus,  the  consultation  requirement  in  S.  5  would 
seem  to  simply  restate  ana  codify  what  has  become  standard  practice.  Given  the 
President's  prerogatives  as  Commander  in  Chief,  I  believe  it  would  be  unwise  to 
give  this  common  practice  the  force  of  law. 

S.  5  also  requires  that  the  President  report  on  DOD  expenditures  on  all  prior  year 
peacekeeping  operations  as  part  of  the  annual  national  budget  submission.  The  im- 
portant and  valuable  purpose  of  updating  Congress  on  peacekeeping  expenditures 
is  already  accomplished  tnrough  the  monthly  consultations  established  under  P.L. 
103-236.  Therefore,  I  believe  that  this  provision  is  superfiuous,  and  unnecessary. 

General  Clark.  I  think  it  is  inappropriate  for  me  to  comment  on  matters  that  ap- 
pear to  impinge  on  the  principle  of  civilian  control  of  the  military.  However,  I  ao 
strongly  support  the  policy  of  the  administration  to  regularize  and  improve  consulta- 
tions with  Congress  on  these  matters. 

Senator  THURMOND.  What  is  the  current  Pentagon  policy  on  U.S.  forces  serving 
under  foreign  commanders  and  how  would  S.  5  impact  on  that  policy? 

Mr.  Warner.  As  the  administration  has  repeatedly  stressed,  the  chain  of  com- 
mand remains  inviolate  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  Commander  in 
Chief  to  every  individual  soldier,  sailor,  airman  and  marine.  This  chain  is  both  fun- 
damental and  unchallenged.  Nevertheless,  the  President  should,  in  our  view,  retain 
the  option  to  temporarily  delegate  operational  control  of  some  U.S.  troops  to  com- 
petent non-U.S.  commanders  for  specific  mission  activities.  Limited  delegation  of 
operational  control  is  a  routine  practice  which  has  been  used  successfully  in  NATO 
operations.  Operation  Desert  Storm,  and  in  Task  Force  Able  Sentry  in  Macedonia. 
Aole  Sentry  includes  more  than  500  U.S.  troops  serving  under  the  operational  con- 
trol of  a  Finnish  brigadier  general.  We  believe  our  long-standing  policy  is  both  mili- 
tarily effective  and  prudent,  and  that  proposed  changes  would  be  counterproductive. 

General  Clark.  We  will  not  recommend  to  the  President  that  U.S.  forces  be  as- 
signed to  any  operation  until  we  are  completely  satisfied  that  the  nature  and  man- 
date of  the  mission  are  right,  the  rules  of  engagement  permit  proper  protection  of 
our  troops,  the  operation  is  properly  sized  ana  equipped  to  carry  out  the  tasks,  and 
the  commander  is  up  to  the  task  and  challenge. 

We  believe  that  the  President  must  have  this  flexibility  to  place  our  units  tempo- 
rarily under  the  operational  control  of  a  competent  foreign  commander  when  it 
serves  our  interest,  just  as  we  want  foreign  forces  to  be  willing  to  serve  temporarily 
under  U.S.  operational  control. 

As  a  reminder,  units  placed  under  foreign  operational  control  will  always  be  com- 
manded by  U.S.  officers  and  subordinate  U.S.  commanders  will  always  retain  the 
capability  to  repert  separately  to  higher  U.S.  commanders.  Of  course,  the  United 
States  reserves  the  rignt  to  terminate  participation  in  any  given  operation  at  any 
time  and  to  take  whatever  action  is  necessary  to  protect  U.S.  forces. 

This  is  not  a  new  policy.  U.S.  forces  have  served  under  the  temporary  operational 
control  of  foreign  commanders  in  W.W.  I,  W.W.  II,  NATO,  Operation  Desert  Storm, 
and  in  the  U.N.  since  1948.  In  the  Gulf  war  a  U.S.  brigade  from  the  82nd  Airborne 
Division  was  placed  under  the  operational  control  of  the  French  6th  Light  Armored 
Division.  Their  mission  was  to  screen  the  western  flank  of  the  coalition  operation 
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during  Desert  Storm.  This  arrangement  improved  the  efficiency  of  combat  oper- 
ations and  helped  minimize  U.S.  casualties. 

Senator  THURMOND.  S.  5  would  require  Congress  to  be  notified  15  days  before  any 
U.N.  Security  Council  votes  that  would  involve  U.S.  forces  or  expenditure  of  U.S. 
funds  for  peacekeeping  purposes.  What  is  your  opinion  of  this  provision? 

Mr.  Warner.  The  proposed  notification  requirements  legally  fall  upon  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  which  has  responsibility  for  U.S.  activity  at  the  U.N.  My  personal 
opinion  of  the  requirement  is  that  it  is  impractical,  and  redundant.  Congress  al- 
ready established  a  detailed  system  of  monthly  consultations  on  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations as  part  of  the  Fiscal  Year  1994-1995  Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act 
(P.L.  103-236  §407).  These  so-called  "round  the  world"  briefings  already  provide  a 
forum  for  discussing  issues  pending  in  the  Security  Council  which  might  ultimately 
lead  to  establishment  of  a  peacekeeping  operation. 

Identifying  a  source  of  funding  for  peacekeeping  operations  at  the  time  of  Security 
Council  action,  as  would  be  required  oy  S.  5  is  impractical.  Funding  of  peacekeeping 
operations  is  a  matter  of  ongoing  debate  within  the  U.S.  Government.  The  debate 
is  driven  by  the  fact  that  international  developments  often  move  faster  than  the 
Federal  budgeting  process.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  15  day  notification  provision 
adequately  balances  congressional  needs  and  Presidential  prerogatives. 

General  Clark.  I  have  no  particular  opinion  on  this  provision  as  it  falls  under 
Department  of  State's  purview.  I  do,  however,  support  the  President's  efforts  at  en- 
hancing congressional  involvement  in  matters  related  to  U.N.  peace  operations. 

UNPROFOR 

Senator  Thurmond.  I  would  like  your  views  on  the  attached  memo  to  Mr.  Kofi 
Annan,  U.N.  Under  Secretary  General  for  Peacekeeping,  written  by  his  aide  Mr. 
Shashi  Tharoor,  dated  December  6,  1994.  Because  it  is  lengthy,  and  because  you 
may  not  yet  have  seen  it,  I  am  submitting  it  to  you  for  inclusion  in  the  record  along 
with  your  response  for  the  record.  This  memo  offers  a  candid  evaluation  of  the  fail- 
ures of  UNPROFOR  in  Bosnia  and  the  former  Yugoslavia.  Six  months  afi^r  the 
memo  was  written,  none  of  the  corrective  actions  proposed  have  been  taken.  Indeed, 
it  appears  that  UNPROFOR  is  on  the  verge  of  pulling  out  of  Bosnia,  and  may  need 
U.S7NAT0  cover  for  the  withdrawal.  I  would  be  particularly  interested  in  your  de- 
tailed view  and  analyses  of  UNPROFOR's  failure  as  outlined  in  the  Tharoor  memo, 
and  what  implications  it  holds  for  U.N. -sponsored  peacekeeping  and  peacemaking 
in  general. 
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Note  to  Mr  Anii^n 

FUTURE  OF  UNPROFORi 
ISSUES  TO  CONSIDER 


Ais  rli*/-^~T^^.  in  the  coocexc  of  recenc  events  affrrring  eke  future  of  UNPROFOR, 
nnA  Ld.  cbfi  spixic  o{  cievil'fi  arivo^afy,  I  sKauld  lUce  to  offer  you  tbese  prelimisAry  tKoughis 
Lot  your  axid  Mr  Akashl's  con-tuiencion. 

The  foUo^wing  eirmrnrt  are  la  P3y  viev^  r^vnrijl  co  lake  Laco  account  La  coofidenng 
xhut  furure  of  UNPROFOR: 


The  C35C  for  our  conuinuacion:  TKc  aj-gumcncs  fl/e  kave  al-w^yi  used  in  ii-^our  of 
the  conclaaacioa  of  UNPROFOR  are.  on  tie  smucgic  IczkI,  iHtt  it  alleviates  the 
<•  n n V eque gees  of  the  conflict,  limicj  the  >»/-ar  from  apiliiag  beyond  the  borders  of  the  ronacr 
Yugoxlav-ia,  and  hclp^  create  conditioox  that  faolitaie  the  -o'ork  of  the  negotiators;  and,  on 
the  OLCtical  level,  that  its  deploytncnc  and  method  of  work  (through  daily  co-operaCLon  -n/ith 
the  pircies)  gets  humaiutaxian  aid  through,  saves  lives,  pieveats  •«'orsc  excesses,  and  is 
preferable  lo  any  alternative. 

However,  recent  Serb  actiooi  have  served  to  undcrtnine  chat  cue.  Not  only  is 
hutnamtariaa  aid  blocked,  but  UNPROFOR  pcrxooncl  arc  being  detained,  harassed, 
obstructed  and  even  on  occjLsion  cxrgeted.  If  chls  pattern  continues,  it  retiders 
UNPROFOR's  naiuion  uaviahle.  and  removes  the  ai^gumcnts  in  favovir  of  •forking  ■a<ith 
tKe  co-operation  of  the  Serbs.  If,  ho-wcvcr,  UNPROFOR  abandons  the  path  of  co- 
operation and  cries  to  use  force  more  robustly,  our  commanders  argue  thai  it  ■aall  become  a 
combatant  —  once  again  rendering  the  Force  unviable. 

In  other  ■«»ords,  the  choice  ■we  are  facing  today  is  Werwccn  raTS  forms  of  unviability. 
The  only  other  possibiljry  is  that  the  Serbs  abandon  their  present  approach  and  return  to 
the  general  pattern  of  co-operation  that  characterised  our  functioning  earlier.  But  aitcr  the 
NATO  litscrikcs  and  the  detentions,  that  docs  not  seem  very  likely,  and  the  recent  Serb 
record  suggests  that  any  co-opcradon  granted  nn  just  as  easily  be  ■wrichiiri-a/ti. 

If  ilie  Serbs  do  not  change  chcir  conduct,  «/c  will  soon  reach  the  point  in  a  ounibcr 
of  locations  where  our  own  troops  cannot  be  supplied  uath  essentials  and  the  humanitarian 
prograna  is  grinding  co  a  halt.  Ic  is  deeply  disquieting,  if  not  hunilntitig,  (hat  United 
Nations  peace-keepers  in  Gorjzde  ire  being  transported  by  horsc-cirt,   and  that  reports  ut 
civdian  starvation  ar«  beginning  (o  emerge  from  Srcbntoica.  The  day  mav  not  be  far  nff 
when,  at  one  location  or  another,  the  Blue  Helmets  art  physically  unable  to  function 
becD,use  of  a  lack  of  essential  supplies.  Ac  that  point,  wc  will  be  conirontcd  vdch  three 
options: 
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2 
A-otLiLablc  Opcioru 

•  (1)  J^sgrrivr  acrion  to  yuppl-y  our  trpcrps  aj  well  AS  yuffertruf  ovilbns.  Tiiis  would  mnn 
cirhrT  nocifyisg  cbc  Serm  cKac  -ve  xrc  goLog  in  by  land,  ajid  Virili  uie  dose  lir  njpport 
again^c  any  obsimciioa;  or  asking  NA.TO  for  air  drops,  vich  rnnmmirini  audiorczaiioa 
for  [kc  ruppressioa  of  Sero  air  dcfcxjccx  chrcacenirx^  rhese  air  dxupt. 

fRO:  this  seems  to  be  tbe  only  opcioa  availiblc  char  is  compatible  -"xnth 
LTNPROFORs  sdf-rcspaa.  It  -b^  also,  if  it  >vorki,  restore  UNPROFOR's 
JTinrrioning  to  the  levels  roqaired  for  tc  to  be  effective, 

CO^'f:  tbc  Serbs  could  czU.  our  bluff  and  either  obsmict  us  or  sbooc  at  the  NATO 
planes;  if  -vc  arc  bluffing,  -ve  are  hunxiliated:  if  ■we  are  noc,  -arc  could  find  our^dva 
at  w^LT.  reaf+iing  the  very  p>oinc  -we  have  so  long  sought  to  avoid  —  becoming  a 
party  CO  tbc  cooilict. 

•  (2)  djplorcaric  acrion  ro  perruadc  the  Serbrt  to  improve  ch/;  c;nndiriQP-s  undgr  •-^ich 
UNTROFOR  i;  functioru'nr. 

»• 
FRO:  this  faces  up  to  current  realities  and  ILinitations,  and  avoids  the  risk  oi  seriiaus 
escaiatioQ- 

CO?^:  we  have  cried  this  before;  cvea  the  Secret ajy-Gmrnl  has  been  rebuffed.  Many 
LTNPROFOR  personnel  fed  that  continued  artempts  at  persuasion  sunply  adds  to 
the  coaxempt  ■with  ■which  ■wc  arc  regarded  by  many  Serbs.  Worse,  even  li  ■wc 
succeed  ia  getting  coostraints  removed  for  no^v,  ic  is  dear  that   'biuuacss  as  usvLal" 
isn't  ^uorking;  UNPROFOR  is  bccocnxog  less  and  less  able  to  m-:Wr  ;hc  ditfertnce 
chat,  arguably,  it  once  made  to  the  lives  of  the  locil  population. 

•   (3)  admit  frankJv  chat  the  strategy  chosen  by  the  international  coinmunity  -  .illiiviacLag 
the  consequcocc3  of  chc  cociflicr,  workias  ■with  ail  sides,  fadlirating  the  peace  procest  —  has 
I'aiicd.  The  rcsoumea  being  expended  by  the  United  Niciocs  on  UNPROFOR's  efforts  are 
out  of  ail  proportion  to  the  meagre  re-wards.  The  time  may  therefore  have  come  for  the 
Lniemauonai  communicv  to  withhriw  LTNTRQFOR   rlto^fther  and  to-  a  coiallv  different 
strategy  —  "lift  and  strike".  letting  Member  Scaccs  take  sides  in  the  conflict  -  v^-hich  can 
only  be  accerapccd  once  the  peace-keepers  withdra-w. 

PRO:  this  (^ces  up  to  the  ccntnl  dilemma  confrontuig  LTNPROFOR  and  places  the 
Securitv  Coundl  before  its  responsibilities.  The  Secretary-General   ■<v-ill  have  called  3 
spade  a  spade,  and  removed  the  fig  leaf  covering  the  Lncernacjonal  cocnmunity's 
current   unpoteccc. 

OOA':  there  is  no  poUcicai  sucjpor;  for  such  a  rccotnmcr.daaon  amongst  rnembers  ol 
rile  Sccuntv  Counal.  At  List  week's  meetings  ■wit'r:  troop  contributing  couctr.es. 
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every  scacc  wiuch  expressed  a.  viemr  oa  the  qucscioa  siatod  that  LTNPS-OFOB.  should 
ir  main;  xaost  'W^c  Europeui  suxcs  sec  no  alcctnative  to  etc  ixideHniie  CDadaturioa 
of  UNPKOFOR,  wkida  in  their  view  at  least  concaias,  and  liraics  the  effects  of,  che 
conflict.  The  •wathdrr^al  itself  will  be  tnessj.  cspcxuive  ■^t\A  dangerous.  The 
SecretaryrGeneral  might  be  better  advised  co  -uoir  for  Member  Stace;,  in  partiaalax 
troop  contribtiring  coiistzia;,  to  press  hlxn  to  ^thdrartr,  rather  rKjr»  Iniciatiiig  such  a 
move  bircivlf. 


Peace-MaMns 

The  peace  process  has  not  ground  to  a  halt,  but  iherc  is  litzlc  evidence  of  progress 
c^er^ing  from  recent  diplonianc  acsivicy,  nor  ix  it  dear  -vwhere  such  progress  migVir  come 
from. 

The  Contaci  Group  continues  to  rely  csscncially  on  its  Milosevic  straregy,  but  so  far 
this  has  not  produced  results.  The  recent  Bihac  camp^gs,  if  anything,  could  be  argued  as 
having  proved  chat  (i)  the  Botnian  Serbs  have  not  been  severely  mcamjsiodad  by  the  cuc- 
orf;  (ii)  President  Milosevic  ■was  unable  to  control  even  the  Krajina  Serbs  sufficiently  so  as 
to  prevent  tKern  from  joining  the  fight;  and  {^!xl\  the  Bosnian  Serbs  have  demonstrated  to 
•Presulcnt  Milosevic  that  rhcy  can  defy  both  him  and  the  Lnccmanonal  communiry  and  get 
Vfny  -onch  it,  •whereas  his  sxgument  ■vas  that  a  policy  of  conciliation  vis-a-vis  the 
incemacionzl  communiry  •vould  pay  greater  dividends  than  intransigence.  President 
^•iilosevic  is  cuoTcnily  crying  to  unsat  Mr  Karadzic  by  ^i^nning  over  Bosnian  Serb 
legislators,  che  very  same  policy  he  pursued  in  che  Kxajina  •o/ith  extremely  dubious  results 
frocB.  che  jsoint  of  vic-w  of  the  inccmational  community.  Wor  does  President  Milciscvic's 
faich  in  General  Mladic  as  a  more  reasonable  alcemacivc  to  Mr  Karadzic  inspire  much 
confLdrncc. 

The  United  States  has  moved  closer  to  the  European  convicaion  th=x  a  mllitarv 
solution  CO  che  cocilict  vs  not  available  in  current  conciitiotLS.  but  it  remains  dcien=.ined  not 
to  impose  anything  on  an  uir«villing  Government  of  Bosrua  -mxi  Herxcgovini.  The 
Govcmtnenc  therefore  has  no  reason  to  shoo'  any  ficxibihcy  in  its  position  that  no  change 
to  the  Contacx  Group  offer  is  acceptable.  The  Serbs  arc  extremely  keen  on  peace  talks  that 
wouid  reopen  the  Contact  Group  map,  but  there  \^  no  sign  that  such  talks  a/ill  occur 
■^•ithout  their  agreeing  on  a  limited  cease-fire  —  socnethiag  they  resolutely  refuse  to  do. 
tn  lie  mesLncioac,  ihc  ac-oj  RcpubUcan  majorirv  in  the  LTS  Congress  is  talking  opcnJv  of 
unilateral  lifting  of  the  aj-ms  embargo  and  even  of  ending  US  funding  of  Ul^l'ROFOR. 

In  these  circuimiaaccs,  the  prospect  of  UNPROFOR  continuing  its  "figlcaf  arvd 
icapegoat'   role  indefinitely  appears  rereote.  Our  usual  arguments  (UNPROFOR 
wnthcra'tt'al  -«.-ould  lead  to  «.-ix,  international  cDmrnumrv  has  no  bertc-  alternative, 
something  is  better  than  nothing,  etc)  cannot  be  responsibly  made  li  we  :\rc  unable  to 
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pe^omx  i&asi  of  our  ocisxiag  miTi^''T^*  35  2  resuJx  of  Serb  xvocKio-operauon,  and  if  cacrc  is 
so  peace  proc^cx  v^orch.  proceccias.  ^ 

Stanmary 

LXNPROFOB.  is.  La  many  uru.  uxiaijLc  to  supply  itself,  unabL:  lo  prococx  tkc 
delivery  of  ^^llm■lr^tr■^l-■'-lrt  ^:>4    uaablc  ro  '•Irtr'"  ax^uJcs,  imablf  co  figbc  for  iueii  anrl  unable 
CO  xvatkdrsD?.  All  ic  Kas  goin?  for  it  arc  ■•ti^  mylnmhryrl  dt^uicacioa  intj  profcsuonalis^  of  icx 
pcfsoimcl  ^"'^  tile  dcccrEoiiieti  pencverxoca  of  is  leadersbip.  But  of  oil  cac  unpalzcsble 
opcioas  zvoiiablc  to  it  ax.  prcseac  f^"'  oae  x»acli  tKe  gir  iri-cc  rule  of  rtiyanter  —  aiy  oponn  1, 
the  asxerdve  deiiTcry  of  supplies  to  UNPROFOR  and.  to  civiLians  in  die.  saf «  areas  —  seems 
th«  only  one  tkxi;  in  my  view,  carries  rbr  siighcest  hope  of  breaking  ont  of  tke  presesr 
tralcnxaic.  Ocbcrwiie,  wc  m-jy  be  doocaed  to  'orarch  bclpltfsly  as  eke  United  Nations  suffers 
furtlier  obsrcuczioxi  and  harassoicnt  and  our  hand  is  forced  by  events  bcyood  oux  coatroL 
invobriag  firVn-i-  an  unavoidable  NATO  airscrike  or  US  afuon  on  the  irxas  embargo. 


Sbjtihi  Thaj-oor 
6  December  199'« 
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Mr.  Warner.  I  don't  feel  that  it  would  be  appropriate  for  me  to  comment  on  an 
internal  United  Nations  communication.  However,  I  want  to  respond  to  your  inter- 
est in  our  policy  toward  UNPROFOR.  I  understand  that  Lieutenant  General  Clark 
has  already  briefed  you  and  members  of  your  staff  on  the  detailed  operational  issues 
related  to  UNPROFOR,  so  let  me  provide  some  brief  comments. 

We  recognize  the  shortcomings  and  dangers  facing  UNPROFOR,  but  the  adminis- 
tration and  our  European  allies  also  recognize  the  chaos  and  suffering  that  would 
ensue  if  UNPROFOR  were  withdrawn.  No  one  likes  the  indignity  to  which 
UNPROFOR  personnel  have  been  subjected  at  many  points  during  the  conflict  in 
the  former  Yugoslavia,  and  there  are  real  questions  about  tne  viability  of 
UNPROFOR  operations  as  conditions  change  on  the  ground  in  Bosnia.  But 
UNPROFOR  has  made  a  significant  difference  in  the  lives  of  civilians  suffering  in 
the  former  Yugoslavia.  Civilian  casualties  have  dropped  from  approximately  130,000 
in  the  year  pnor  to  UNPROFOR's  deployment  to  only  about  3,000  last  year.  Thou- 
sands of  people  would  have  starved  or  fled  to  neighboring  countries  without  the  hu- 
manitarian assistance  UNPROFOR  assisted  in  delivering.  We  continue  to  face  a  suf- 
fering civilian  population  and  the  prospect  of  potentially  destabilizing  refugee  flows 
resulting  from  the  conflict  in  the  former  Yugoslavia;  UNPROFOR  has  helped  allevi- 
ate these  conditions. 

The  U.S.  peace  initiative  begun  in  late  July  to  bring  the  parties  in  the  Bosnian 
conflict  to  a  negotiated  settlement  is  an  effort  to  end  the  need  for  UNPROFOR  oper- 
ations. If  the  negotiations  succeed  in  an  agreement,  the  UNPROFOR  mission  will 
be  ended  and  the  forces  associated  with  UNPROFOR  will  either  be  withdrawn  or 
folded  into  the  NATO  implementation  force  that  will  be  created.  The  NATO  imple- 
mentation force  will  have  a  mandate  and  rules  of  engagement  that  allow  the  force 
to  vigorously  defend  itself  and  enforce,  if  necessary,  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  The 
concerns  about  the  vulnerability  of  UNPROFOR  personnel  and  the  viability  of  its 
mission  will  not  apply  to  the  NATO  implementation  force. 

General  CLARK.  We  continue  to  feel  that  the  best  hope  for  containing  the  violence 
in  Bosnia  and  relieving  human  suffering  is  retention  of  U.N.  Peace  Forces.  The 
United  States,  through  NATO,  has  participated  in  this  planning  effort  in  hopes  it 
would  strengthen  and  support  the  notion  of  maintaining  U.N.  Peace  Forces  in  the 
former  Yugoslavia  despite  being  in,  what  is  arguably,  a  dangerous  mission. 

We  have  learned  and  are  learning  many  lessons  from  this  tragic  event,  but  not 
all  lessons  learned  are  universally  applicable.  The  first  lesson  should  be  that  each 
conflict  has  its  own  unique  nature.  And,  the  Balkans  is  an  area  that  does  not  lend 
itself  to  broad  generalizations.  A  complete  knowledge  of  the  conflict  will  help  peace- 
keeping policy  makers  treat  causes,  vice  the  symptoms,  of  conflicts.  Such  thorough 
knowledge  will  also  help  keep  the  U.N.'s  public  information  effort  focused,  which  in 
turn  supports  the  perception  of  U.N.  impartiality. 

The  conflict  in  tne  former  Yugoslavia  has  been  the  greatest  post  Cold  War  chal- 
lenge faced  by  NATO,  including  the  first  ever  combat  action  by  NATO  forces  enforc- 
ing the  No  Fly  zone  over  Bosnia.  The  unprecedented  support  by  NATO  of  U.N. 
peacekeeping  operations  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  has  highlighted  the  complexity  of 
coordinating  very  large  scale  peacekeeping  operations  involving  international  and 
laree  regional  organizations. 

The  IXN.'s  decision  to  place  a  peacekeeping  force  into  a  region  in  which  hostilities 
are  ongoing,  in  order  to  deliver  humanitarian  aid,  has  lead  to  two  important  lessons. 
First,  all  sides  in  an  ongoing  conflict  are  likely  to  try  to  manipulate  the  U.N.  pres- 
ence to  their  advantage,  which  hurts  the  U.N.'s  credibility.  Second,  international 
opinion  will  quickly  turn  to  expecting  the  U.N.  to  "do  something"  beyond  its  original 
mandate  in  order  to  stop  the  violence,  even  though  a  peacekeeping  force  is  not  de- 
signed to  do  so,  again  damaging  U.N.  credibility. 

Yugoslavia  has  highlighted  both  the  difficulty  and  the  criticality  of  maintaining 
an  impartial  peacekeeping  posture.  Abuse  of  U.N.  protections  by  some  parties,  at- 
tacks on  U.N.  Peacekeepers,  and  deception  plans  aimed  at  discrediting  the  U.N.,  all 
make  it  very  difficult  for  the  U.N.  peacekeeping  force  to  maintain  impartiality.  How- 
ever, an  impartial  force  will  more  than  likely  be  perceived  as  partial  by  one  side 
or  the  other,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  conflict. 

UNMIH  TRAINING 

Senator  THURMOND.  What  training  did  the  United  States  do  for  UNMIH  com- 
manders and  forces  before  the  transition  from  Operation  Uphold  Democracy  to 
UNMIH  on  March  31?  Did  this  prove  a  useful  model  of  a  way  the  United  States 
can  help  make  a  U.N.  mission  more  effective  that  should  be  repeated  in  the  future? 

General  Clark.  The  U.N.  sponsored  training  of  the  UNMIH  staff  prior  to  assum- 
ing duties  from  the  MNF  on  March  31,  1995.  The  training  was  originally  proposed 
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by  General  Sullivan,  the  Army's  Chief  of  Staff,  and  was  offered  to  the  U.N.  by  the 
U.S.  Government  on  a  reimbursable  basis.  This  was  the  first  time  a  U.N.  mission 
had  received  training  tailored  to  the  tasks  they  were  about  to  undertake.  All  con- 
cerned have  rated  the  training  a  great  success. 

The  training  took  place  in  Haiti  over  a  6-day  period.  Participants  included  the 
Special  Representative  to  the  Secretary  General  and  his  staff,  the  UNMIH  Force 
Commander  and  his  staff,  the  Chief  Administrative  Officer  and  his  staff,  the  Civil- 
ian Police  Chief  and  his  staff,  the  International  Civilian  Mission  in  Haiti 
(MICrVIH),  and  the  U.N.  Development  Program.  Over  40  different  topics  were  ad- 
dressed in  over  60  hours  of  classroom  time.  Trainers  included  U.S.  Army  and  U.S. 
Atlantic  Command  personnel  as  well  as  experts  from  several  other  countries  and  the 
U.N. 

The  benefits  of  the  training  were  substantial.  The  UNMEH  staff  was  forged  into 
a  coherent,  cohesive  team  prior  to  assuming  its  responsibilities.  The  staff  was  ori- 
ented on  UNMIH's  mission,  focused  on  the  intent  of  the  Special  Representative  and 
the  Force  Commander,  ana  introduced  to  staff  processes.  The  training  contributed 
to  the  smooth  transition  from  the  MNF  to  UNMIH  and  to  the  success  of  the  UNMIH 
mission  to  date. 

The  U.N.  has  reguested  assistance  in  adopting  the  UNMIH  training  package  into 
a  standard  model  tor  future  peacekeeping  missions.  We  intend  to  cooperate  in  this 
effort  as  a  means  of  improving  the  overall  effectiveness  of  U.N.  operations. 

PEACEKEEPING  MANUALS  AND  DOCTRINE 

Senator  THURMOND.  How  have  the  new  Army  manuals  on  peacekeeping  doctrine 
and  the  new  joint  doctrine  manuals  been  put  to  use  and  how  have  they  been  re- 
ceived? 

General  Clark.  There  are  three  major  joint  publications  that  have  had  a  signifi- 
cant impact  on  the  conduct  of  peace  operations.  In  April,  1994  the  Chairman  ap- 
proved Joint  doctrine  for  peacekeeping,  (Joint  Publication  3-07.3,  Joint  Tactics, 
Techniques,  and  Procedures  for  Peacekeeping  Operations.)  We  have  just  completed 
work  on  doctrine  for  the  broad  range  of  military  operations  other  than  war,  (Joint 
Publication  3-07,  Doctrine  for  Military  Operations  Other  Than  War.)  Additionally, 
"the  Joint  Warfare  Center  has  published  a  Joint  Force  Commander's  Handbook  for 
Peace  Operations. 

All  three  publications  are  used  to  provide  principles  and  guidelines  for  U.S.  forces 
to  train  and  conduct  peace  operations.  In  addition,  we  make  these  publications 
available  to  friendly  nations  to  share  our  philosophies  and  increase  our  interoper- 
ability to  conduct  these  operations  on  a  multinational  basis.  As  a  side  benefit,  snar- 
ing our  doctrine  also  helps  improve  peacekeeping  capabilities  in  those  nations  who 
have  not  yet  fully  developed  their  own  employment  principles.  For  example,  at  a  for- 
mal level.  The  Chairman  delivered  copies  of  U.S.  peacekeeping  doctrine  to  the  Japa- 
nese Chief  of  Defense  during  a  visit  in  January  1995.  Additionally,  the  JFC  Hand- 
book was  recently  distributed  to  representatives  of  all  NATO  nations.  On  a  more 
informal  level,  regional  CENCs  share  doctrine  through  regular  military-to-military 
contacts  and  exercises  with  nations  in  their  region.  For  example,  PAC(JM  will  host 
a  peacekeeping  lessons  learned  conference  for  regional  peacekeeping  participants  in 
mid-June.  U.S^  officers  participate  in  doctrine  discussions  in  Australian  peacekeep- 
ing seminars  conducted  with  regional  nations.  Curriculum  developers  in  the  Aus- 
tralian Peacekeeping  Center  ana  officers  charged  to  write  Australian  doctrine  have 
copies  of  U.S.  peacekeeping  doctrine  and  will  consider  U.S.  peacekeeping  principles 
as  they  write  their  own  manuals. 

The  new  Army  manual,  FM  100-23,  Peace  Ooerations,  is  another  clear  example 
of  sound  guidance  but  with  a  land  operations  focus.  We  have  shared  this  manual 
with  the  Department  of  Peacekeeping  Operations  and  other  national  missions  to  the 
U.N.  Nearly  500  copies  of  this  manual  were  distributed  to  the  U.S.  Mission  in  New 
Yorit.  So  far,  they  have  distributed  approximately  400  copies.  We  hope  it  will  help 
influence  U.N.  work  on  providing  similar  guidance  for  all  forces  that  support  U.N. 
peacekeeping. 

We  continue  to  revise  our  doctrine  publications  to  incorporate  lessons  learned  and 
to  give  our  field  commanders  clear,  current  guidance  to  conduct  their  assigned 
tasks. 

MULTINATIONAL  TRAINING  AND  DOCTRINE 

Senator  THURMOND.  In  addition  to  these  manuals,  what  is  the  United  States 
doing  in  the  area  of  developing  joint  doctrine  and  training  for  multinational  oper- 
ations, either  through  U.S.  training  commands  or  to  help  the  U.N.  build  common 
training  standards  and  curricula  for  nations  that  participate  in  its  missions? 
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General  Clark.  We  are  currently  developing  doctrine  for  multinational  operations 
(Joint  Publication  3—16)  that  will  describe  the  types  of  operations  in  which  the  Unit- 
ed States  may  participate  as  part  of  an  alliance,  coalition,  or  other  ad  hoc  arrange- 
ments. It  will  address  joint  organizational  structure,  operational  areas  and  the  plac- 
ing and  execution  of  multinational  operations. 

We  will  continue  to  develop  and  revise  joint  doctrine  and  to  incorporate  lessons 
learned  from  current  and  past  peacekeeping  operations.  Our  latest  efiort  will  revise 
peacekeeping  doctrine  to  include  guidance  lor  the  full  range  of  peace  operations,  to 
include  peace  enforcement. 

Though  our  highest  priority  remains  to  prepare  U.S.  forces  to  fight  and  win  the 
Nation's  wars,  regional  commanders  continue  to  train  and  educate  their  forces  to 
conduct  peace  operations.  This  June  well  conduct  a  CINCs'  Peace  Operations  Semi- 
nar and  Game  at  the  Army  Peacekeeping  Institute.  The  seminar  will  provide  pro- 
spective joint  force  commanders  and  senior  interagency  representatives  the  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  ways  to  work  together  and  harmonize  their  efforts  during  peace 
operations.  The  Joint  Readiness  Training  Center  continues  to  provide  exercise  op- 
portunities for  light  forces  to  concentrate  on  peace  operations  scenarios.  Many  times, 
training  activities  are  designed  to  improve  our  ability  to  conduct  multinational  oper- 
ations with  forces  where  we've  had  little  previous  contact.  For  example,  we've  re- 
cently concluded  a  peacekeeping  exercise  with  the  Ukraine  entitled  Peace  Shield  95. 
Peacekeeper  95,  this  October,  will  repeat  last  year's  successful  U.S./Russian  peace- 
keeping training.  These  exercises  promote  mutual  understanding,  evaluate  and  en- 
hance interoperability  and  assist  in  refining  doctrinal  and  equipment  requirements 
for  peacekeeping  operations. 

In  order  to  help  ouild  U.N.  common  standards  for  peacekeeping,  we  have  provided 
them  with  copies  of  U.S.  peacekeeping  doctrine  and  have  seconded  a  U.S.  officer  to 
work  in  the  Department  of  Peacexeeping  Operations  Training  Division.  Addition- 
ally, the  United  States  has  guided  the  U.N.  in  development  of  a  mission  staff  train- 
ing program.  This  concept,  tested  and  proven  in  Haiti,  promotes  team  building  and 
leadership  in  assembling  a  diverse  staff  to  run  a  U.N.  peacekeeping  operation.  We 
hope  to  further  assist  the  U.N.  to  develop  a  generic  staff  training  package  which 
they  can  apply  to  any  mission  start-up. 

JOINT  WARFARE  CENTER 

Senator  THURMOND.  Is  multinational  training  being  integrated  into  simulation  ef- 
forts and  exercises  at  the  Joint  Warfare  Center  at  Fort  Monroe? 

General  Clark.  The  Joint  Warfighting  Center  (JWFC)  mission  focuses  on  the 
preparation  of  Combatant  Commanders  and  Joint  Task  Force  Commanders  and 
their  stafTs  for  joint  and  multinational  operations.  The  great  majority  of  exercises 
conducted  by  the  JWFC  incorporate  scenarios  that  fully  accommodate  significant 
multinational  participation. 

The  JWFC  designed  and  published  a  Joint  Commander's  Handbook  for  Peace  Op- 
erations. It  contains  excerpts  of  existing  policy,  directions  on  where  to  go  for  key 
doctrine,  lessons  learned  and  vignettes  from  previous  peace  operations.  It  also  in- 
cludes guidance  for  multinational  peace  operations  and  information  on  other  govern- 
mental and  non-governmental  organizations  with  an  active  role  in  peace  operations. 

To  continue  to  stress  the  importance  of  multinational  operations,  the  Joint  Staff 
is  developing  a  new  Joint  publication,  3-16,  Joint  Doctrine  for  Multinational  Oper- 
ations. The  first  draft  is  in  coordination  with  initial  responses  due  in  July.  The  doc- 
trine will  provide  guidance  on  command  and  control  and  for  planning  and  oper- 
ational considerations  involved  in  multinational  operations. 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  PEACEKEEPING 

Senator  Thurmond.  Have  we  completed  any  adaptation  of  our  own  equipment  for 
peacekeeping,  like  the  armor-plating  of  vehicles  you  testified  about  last  year?  Is 
there  funding  in  the  budget  for  that? 

General  Clark.  In  general,  we  don't  modify  equipment  specifically  for  peace  oper- 
ations. A  particular  mission  may  require  some  level  of  change  or  modification  of  spe- 
cific equipment  to  match  the  needs  for  that  mission.  These  are  mission  driven 
changes  required  for  a  particular  operational  situation.  We  do  not  identify  any 
equipment  specifically  for  use  in  peace  operations. 

Funding  for  any  operation,  to  include  peacekeeping,  is  normally  absorbed  by  the 
Services'  Operations  and  Maintenance  accounts.  As  you're  aware,  large  or  protracted 
operations  reduce  the  funds  available  for  planned  training  activities  and  mainte- 
nance with  a  potential  impact  on  force  readiness.  We  have,  in  the  past,  relied  on 
congressional  supplementals  to  replace  the  O&M  funds  used  for  a  particular  contin- 
gency. 
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ARMY  PEACEKEEPING  INSTITUTE 

Senator  THURMOND.  Is  the  Army  Peacekeeping  Institute  still  planning  to  conduct 
a  5-day  peace  operations  training  exercise  for  the  staffs  of  the  unified  commands 
this  summer? 

General  Clark.  Yes.  The  Army  and  the  Joint  Staff  are  cosponsoring  the  first  An- 
nual CINC's  Peace  Operations  Seminar  Game  at  tiie  Army  PK  Institute,  Carlisle 
Barracks,  PA,  June  13-15,  1995.  The  seminar  will  be  composed  of  General  and  Flag 
officers  from  the  CINCs  and  services.  Invitations  have  been  extended  to  senior  lead- 
ers of  non-governmental  organizations,  the  inter-agency,  the  U.N.  and  relief  organi- 
zations. The  theme  of  the  program  will  be  to  identify  initiatives  needed  to  nar- 
monize  efforts  in  peace  operations  and  to  improve  responses  to  complex  emer- 
gencies, as  well  as  provide  an  excellent  forum  for  cross  community  dialogue. 

RUSSIAN  PEACEKEEPING  EXERCISE 

Senator  Thurmond.  And  are  there  still  plans  to  conduct  a  second  U.SyRussian 
Peacekeeping  exercise,  this  year  in  the  United  States,  and  if  so,  when? 

General  CLARK.  The  United  States  and  Russia  agreed  to  an  exercise  concept  dur- 
ing an  initial  planning  conference  that  concluded  on  April  29.  The  exercise  will  take 
place  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas  from  October  16  to  30.  It  will  bring  approximately  250 
Russian  personnel  to  participate  plus  not  more  than  100  support  personnel. 


Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Carl  Levin 

Senator  Levin.  Last  year  you  testified  about  PD-25's  blueprint  for  a  more  effec- 
tive U.N.  military  command  structure.  You  cited  as  priorities: 

•  U.N.  organizational  reform, 

•  More  in-house  military  expertise, 

•  Improved  training  for  national  peacekeeping  forces,  and 

•  Enhanced  intelligence,  communication  and  situation  assessment  capabilities 
Your  testimony  mentions  a  DISA  (Defense  Information  Systems  Study)  study  on 

improving  information  systems,  but  what  has  been  accomplished  since  last  April  in 
each  of  these  four  priority  areas  you  mentioned,  and  how  much  is  left  to  do? 

Mr.  Warner.  The  accomplishments  that  have  occurred  since  last  April  are  sub- 
stantial. The  details  of  these  accomplishments  will  appear  in  our  forthcoming  report 
to  the  committee,  as  required  by  the  Fiscal  Year  1995  National  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act.  Therefore,  at  this  time  I  will  mention  only  a  few  summary  examples. 

The  U.N.  Department  of  Peacekeeping  Operations  (DPKO)  has  expanded  its  staff 
and  reconfigured  its  organizational  structure.  When  the  organization  was  estab- 
lished 3  years  ago,  it  had  a  staff  of  60  personnel.  Today  the  number  is  420,  with 
23  military  personnel  in  DPKO  stafT  positions  and  another  96  military  personnel 
seconded  to  DPKO.  The  United  States  nas  12  ofiicers  serving  at  U.N.  headquarters 
with  two  more  reporting  for  duty  by  the  end  of  this  summer.  We  believe  that  there 
is  more  professionalism  within  DPKO  due  to  increased  numbers  and  Quality  of  mili- 
tary personnel  who  serve  at  U.N.  headquarters.  Evidence  of  this  can  oe  seen  in  the 
DPKO's  Mission  Planning  Service's  comprehensive  operational  plans  and  timetables 
prepared  for  the  Somalia  withdrawal  and  for  UNMIH.  The  Mission  Planning  Service 
worlted  in  close  cooperation  with  the  United  States  and  other  participants  in  these 
two  operations. 

The  U.N.  Training  Unit  was  created  in  August  1994.  A  U.S.  Army  officer  serves 
in  this  unit  to  help  accelerate  the  p.n.'s  efforts  and  to  assist  in  harmonizing  those 
efforts  with  U.S.  GJovernment  priorities  and  projects.  One  of  the  goals  that  has  been 
achieved  was  a  response  to  the  U.N.'s  request  for  United  States  training  of  UNMIH 
headquarters  staff  prior  to  the  transition  from  the  Multinational  Force  to  UNMH 
in  Haiti.  We  provided  the  specialized  training  on  a  reimbursable  basis.  The  U.N. 
has  recently  asked  our  assistance  in  providing  similar  training  to  the  headquarters 
staff  for  the  new  peacekeeping  mission  in  Angola,  UNAVEM  II.  In  addition,  the 
United  States  has  made  various  courses  at  service  schools  available  to  the  U.N.  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1995.  The  U.N.  has  indicated  that  it  plans  to  take  advantage  of  the 
service  school  quotas  this  year. 

In  the  area  of  communication  and  situation  assessment  capabilities,  the  DISA 
study  you  mentioned  was  completed  in  October  1994.  In  response,  the  U.N.  DPKO 
has  drafted  a  24-month  implementation  plan  and  is  working  to  identify  resources 
from  existing  mission  budgets  to  procure  the  recommended  equipment.  A  final  im- 
plementation plan  prepared  by  DPKO  with  budget  information  and  implementation 
milestones  is  expected  in  the  coming  months. 
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Although  we  are  pleased  with  the  progress  that  the  U.N.  has  made  to  date,  more 
needs  to  be  done.  We  are  particularly  interested  in  additional  initiatives  in  the  area 
of  peacekeeping  training,  particularly  those  in  which  national  forces  becomes  more 
familiar  with  the  workings  of  U.N.  peace  operations.  Another  area  which  we  are  in- 
terested in  enhancing  is  tne  capability  of  the  U.N.  to  rapidly  deploy  forces.  An  inter- 
agency group  is  examining  some  of  the  initiatives  that  Canada  and  the  Netherlands 
have  advanced  with  regard  to  this  issue. 

Senator  Levin.  Do  the  improvements  that  have  been  made  increase  our  con- 
fidence in  the  U.N.'s  ability  to  direct  and  coordinate  peace  operations?  If  not,  what 
additional  improvement  would  increase  our  confidence? 

Mr.  Warner.  The  improvements  that  have  occurred  do  increase  our  confidence  in 
the  U.N.'s  ability  to  plan,  recruit,  direct  and  coordinate  peace  operations.  We  believe 
that  the  U.N.  is  most  able  to  direct  traditional  Chapter  Vl  operations.  As  I  indicated 
in  mv  prepared  statement  and  during  my  testimony,  we  believe  that  the  U.N.  is  not 
the  best  organization  for  undertaking  large-scale,  Chapter  VII  p>eace  enforcement 
operations  tnat  may  involve  hostilities.  These  types  of  operations  are  best  left,  to 
competent  regional  organizations  or  coalitions  of  willing  nations. 

Senator  LEVIN.  In  general,  can  the  risk,  duration  and  cost  of  multinational  peace 
operations  be  minimized  through  quick,  early  action,  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  is  involved? 

Mr.  Warner.  The  risk,  duration  and  cost  of  multinational  peace  operations  can 
be  minimized  through  quick  action,  even  without  U.S.  involvement.  U.S.  expertise, 
resources  and  international  standing  are  significant  factors  in  the  execution  of  any 
peacekeeping  operation.  Nonetheless,  peacekeeping  operations  proceeding  without 
the  United  States  can  still  improve  their  chances  of  success  by  taking  quick,  decisive 
action.  For  example,  prompt  interposition  of  a  peacekeeping  force  may  well  secure 
a  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  deter  parties  with  counterproductive  intentions. 

Senator  Levin.  What,  if  anything,  have  we  done  specifically  to  help  the  U.N.  rec- 
ognize crisis  situations  earlier  and  decide  where  and  now  to  act  sooner? 

Mr.  Warner.  The  United  States  has  taken  a  number  of  steps  to  reform  the  U.N.'s 
Department  of  Peacekeeping  Operations.  A  collateral  benefit  of  these  reforms  should 
be  improvement  in  the  U.N.'s  ability  to  recognize  crisis  situations  earlier  and  to  re- 
spond accordingly. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  U.N.'s  abilities  to  a  considerable  extent  are  a  function 
of  the  abilities  and  actions  of  its  members.  Presumably,  a  burgeoning  crisis  will  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Security  Council  (and  thereby  the  DPKO)  by  a  U.N. 
member  state.  Similarly,  the  alacrity  of  U.N.  responses  is  more  oft^n  a  function  of 
member  states'  willingness  to  approve  and  promptly  support  such  responses,  rather 
than  of  the  DPKO's  ability  to  generate  options. 

With  respject  to  reform  of  tne  DPKO,  the  United  States  has  urged  a  number  of 
changes  which  will  promote  better  crisis  readiness.  The  quality  ana  number  of  mili- 
tary personnel  assigned  to  the  DPKO  has  increased,  including  assignment  of  12  U.S. 
officers,  with  another  2  reporting  at  the  end  of  summer  1995.  LLS.  military  tours 
in  the  DPKO  have  been  stabilized  at  2  years  in  order  to  increase  operational  con- 
tinuity and  "institutional  memory."  The  United  States  has  also  recommended  re- 
alignment of  the  DPKO  into  Plans,  Information  and  Research,  Operations  and  Lo- 
gistics Divisions.  Included  within  the  Operations  Division  is  a  24  hour  Situation 
Center. 

Senator  Levin.  Does  the  U.N.  have  the  ability  you  said  last  year  it  needed  to 
more  rapidly  amass  and  dispatch  forces,  and  provide  them  with  supplies  without 
delays?  What  are  we  doing  to  help  the  U.N.  develop  this  kind  of  capability  in  the 
right  way? 

Mr.  Warner.  The  U.N.  does  not  have  the  ability  to  quickly  amass  and  dispatch 
forces,  and  provide  them  with  supplies  without  delays  at  this  time  though  there  are 
specific  initiatives  underway  to  mitigate  past  deployment  problems.  I  want  to  point 
out  as  well  that  the  speed  at  which  the  U.N.  can  amass  and  deploy  troops  is  contin- 
gent upon  the  political  will  of  the  member  states  in  the  Security  Council  to  under- 
take a  mission  as  well  as  their  willingness  to  provide  troops  and  other  support  that 
will  assist  in  the  rapid  dispatch  of  forces.  The  U.N.  is  not  a  national  government 
and  therefore,  we  cannot  expect  the  U.N.  to  act  as  quickly  as  one.  The  emphasis, 
therefore,  is  on  eliminating  lengthy  delays  that  might  prove  disastrous  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  mission. 

We  do  see  this  as  an  area  on  which  the  U.N.  and  member  states  are  properly  fo- 
cusing considerable  attention.  One  of  the  approaches  that  has  been  discussed  is  the 
formation  of  rapidly  deployable  headquarters  team  that  can  serve  as  the  foundation 
for  a  field  mission  headquarters  element  in  the  early  stages  of  an  operation.  Canada 
and  the  Netherlands  are  two  member  states  that  are  studying  this  subject  and  pre- 
paring concrete  proposals.  The  United  States  has  met  with  the  Canaaians  on  sev- 
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eral  occasions  to  discuss  their  work.  We  have  also  formed  an  interagency  group  that 
is  evaluating  the  proposals  that  have  been  advanced  to  date.  The  intent  is  that  once 
these  proposals  are  finalized,  they  will  be  presented  to  the  U.N.  for  consideration. 
The  presentation  of  these  proposals  will  occur  later  this  year. 

The  U.N.  has  created  a  "standby"  system  based  upon  the  stated  willingness  of 
member  states  to  contribute  specified  troops  or  capabilities  to  the  U.N.  for  planning 

eurposes.  To  date,  36  countries  have  expressed  their  willingness  to  participate.  The 
fnited  States  submitted  to  the  U.N.  a  list  of  broad  capabilities  it  would  be  willing, 
on  a  case  by  case  basis,  to  consider  providing. 

The  U.N.  is  also  making  increased  use  of  long-term  procurement,  notably  in  trans- 
portation where  standard  6  month  contracts  are  being  replaced  by  12  to  24  month 
contracts,  significantly  reducing  costs  and  time.  The  U.N.  has  established  systems 
contracts  to  procure  goods  and  services  ever  a  fixed  period  of  time,  thereby  allowing 
logisticians  to  order  irom  pre-existing  contracts  rather  than  initiating  new  procure- 
ment actions  for  every  requirement,  resulting  in  decreased  procurement  time  and 
administration  and  thereby  streamlining  support  to  field  missions. 

The  U.N.  is  working  as  well  on  improving  its  logistical  support  to  new  missions 
by  developing  "mission  start-up  kits".  This  is  an  initial  step  toward  developing  the 
capability  to  ensure  an  adequate  support  infrastructure  when  a  new  operation  is  ini- 
tiated. Another  among  the  initiatives  *he  U.N.  has  taken  is  to  form  a  Logistics  Op- 
erations Unit  to  integrate  logistics  support  to  field  missions.  This  unit  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  developing,  coordinating  and  executing  logistics  plans  for  field  missions, 
most  recently  in  UNMIH  (Haiti)  and  UNAVEM  III  (Angola). 

Our  assistance  in  the  logistics  area  began  in  late  1993,  when  the  Joint  Staff  spon- 
sored an  eight  person  team  to  assist  the  U.N.  DPKO's  Field  Administration  and  Lo- 
gistics Division  in  developing  a  deliberate  logistics  planning  capability.  A  number 
of  the  recommendations  that  this  group  made  have  been  adopted  in  whole  or  in 
part.  Several  are  noted  above,  including  logistics  planning  and  the  preparation  of 
standing  airlift  contracts  to  improve  the  response  time  in  deploying  troops  to  oper- 
ations. Further,  this  group  returned  to  the  U.N.  in  February  1995  to  examine  the 
progress  made  to  date  by  the  U.N.  Another  example  of  our  assistance,  as  previously 
noted,  is  that  many  of  the  U.S.  officers  assigned  to  the  DPKO  work  in  the  Field 
Administration  and  Logistics  Division  as  airlift  and  sealift  planners.  Third,  we  have 
provided  logisticians  to  the  DPKO  to  assist  them  in  editing  the  logistics  manual  for 
peacekeeping  operations.  We  have  co-hosted  with  the  U.N.  a  logistics  support  work- 
shop to  improve  procedures  by  which  the  United  States  responds  to  U.N.  requests 
for  equipment  and  services.  In  the  area  of  procurement,  the  United  States  provided 
a  member  to  the  U.N. -sponsored  High  Level  Group  on  Peacekeeping  Procurement 
to  review  the  entire  procurement  process.  Their  December  22,  1994  report  contains 
a  series  of  recommendations  that  the  U.N.  plans  to  implement. 

Senator  Levin.  Last  year  you  testified  that  the  U.S.  military  opposes  establishing 
peacekeeping  as  an  elective  specialty,  but  that  the  Army  was  considering  putting 
a  "tag"  into  the  records  of  those  who  have  U.N.  or  U.S.  peace  operations  experience. 
Is  that  now  being  done? 

Mr.  Warner.  The  Defense  Department  continues  to  oppose  the  establishment  of 

Eeace  operations  as  an  elective  specialty.  The  Army  does  have  various  methods  for 
eeping  track  of  personnel  who  have  U.N.  or  U.S.  peace  operations  experience.  The 
Military  Observer  Group,  an  office  of  the  Army  staff,  maintains  records  on  personnel 
serving  as  individual  U.N.  military  observers.  In  addition,  the  Army  Personnel  Com- 
mand has  instituted  a  method  to  monitor  overall  deployment  rates  of  individual  sol- 
diers and  units.  This  system,  which  incorporates  peace  operations,  can  track  both 
Active  component  soldiers  and  Reserve  component  personnel  who  have  been  ordered 
to  active  duty  and  deployed  in  support  of  such  operations. 

[Whereupon,  at  5:22  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned.] 
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